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rMKjTTEb  Air  THOMAS  dattsox,  whitffviavs. 


TO 


GENERAL  ESPOZ  Y  MINA 


SIR< 


I  iNscRiBE  with  your  illustrious  name 
the  second  volume  of  these  dialogues,  not 
becausej  of  all  the  generals  who  have  ap- 
peared  in  our  age,  you  have  displayed  the 
greatest  genius,  the  greatest  constancy, 
and,  what  is  equally  rare,  the  greatest  con- 
tempt  of  pleasure  and  titles  and  wealth 
and  Offices,  but  because  your  energies  have 
been  all  exerted,  under  severe  and  unre- 
mitting  adversity,  in  defence  of  law  and 
civilization.  Neither  of  these  can  exist 
in  that  country  where  any  one  is  above 

them,  and  can  dictate  through  any  organ, 

.  •  *    •  •  • 

how   far  they  shall  go/twheß  they  : sliftU 
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IV  DEDICATION. 

speak,  on  whom  they  shall  act  feebly,  on 
whom  strongly.  All  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  in  this  condition,  even  those  few  the 
forms  of  whose  government  bear  the  Image 
and  superscription  of  Freedom.  Turnyour 
eyes  upon  the  only  republic  (for  such 
it  is  still  called)  now  left  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  where  will  you  find  readier 
slaves  to  execute  the  mandates  of  De- 
spotism?  All  conquerors  and  oppressors 
have  imposed  an  oligarehy,  where  it  was 
possible,  some  under  one  name,  some  under 
another:  such  was  imposed  by  Sparta  on 
the  Athenians,  such  upon  the  Swiss,  as  now 
upon  the  Spaniards,  by  France.  Switzer- 
land,  the  asylum  once  of  the  persecuted, 
is  hence  become  a  mere  porter's  lodge  to 
the  great  prison-house,  Europe.  Law  and 
Religion  are  the  watch-words!  I  am  not 
in  a  temper  for  irony,  nor  could  you  beaif 
it . . .  but  what  is  the  reason,  to  speak 
gfatölyi  \wRy.  .*^lfeion   and  law  are  in  a 
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worse  condition  now,  than  they  were  seven- 
teen  centuries  ago,  while  every  other  part 
of  human  knowledge  has  been  so  much 
improved  ?  It  is  because  the  two  greatest 
classes  of  men,  two  entire  professions,  and 
governments,  altogether,  such  as  they  are 
constituted,  are  interested  in  maintaining 
their  abuses,  and  because  the  sceptre  is 
rather  the  prop  of  weakness  than  the 
Symbol  of  authority.  Hence  the  cant  to 
keep  the  child  quiet,  and  the  indulgence 
to  let  him  grasp  and  beslaver  and  break 
in  pieces  what  is  not  his. 

Every  State,  however  small,  contains 
more  people  than  the  wisest  and  most  vir- 
tuous  prince  can  render  happy ;  why  then 
want  more  ?  0 !  but  making  them  happy 
is  quite  another  thing : '  subjeicts  are  to 
give  happiness  as  a  tribute,  and  to  receive 
it  as  a  gratuity...lf  few  subjects  bring 
anxiety,  many  will  bring  more :  if  neither 
the  fewer  nor  the  numerous  braig-^any, 
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vi  DEDICATTON, 

then  the  worth  of  them  can  be  but  small 

to   the  proprietor:    bis   want   therefor  is 

childisb,    and    sbould    be    corrected  and 

coerced  like  other  childish  wants. 

You  Spaniards  have  committed  two  great 

errors :  the  first,  in  not  removing  to  Cuba 

six  or  seven  hundred  known  and  proven 

traitors,  condemning  to  the  scaffold  three 

or  four  heads  of  the  most  eminent;  the 

second,  in  not  drawing  closer  the  ties  of 

affinity  and  commerce  with  Columbia,  with  a 

lull  acknowledgement  of  her  independence. 

The  former  of  these  two  duties  can  alone 

be  questioned.      Remoye  the  case  out  of 

Spain  into  Rome,  and  ask  yourself  whether, 

if  Lepidus  had  been  crushed  while  he  could 

be,  Rome  would  not  have  been  saved  a 

hundi^  thousand  of  her  best  Citizens  at 

the  expense  of  one  among  the  worst.     We 

should  calculate  for  Humanity,  and  not 

ieave  the  account  in  her  hands,  lest  she 

dnop'itp-or  lay  itrdpfvli. 
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DEDICATION.  Vll 

The  insolence  of  Despotism  will  urge 
her  into  ^schemes,  if  not  subversive  of  her 
power,  injurious  to  her  quiet.  The  Holy 
Allies  should  in  sound  policy  desire  the 
establishment  of  republics  in  Greece,  con- 
sidering  that  country  as  a  mere  dndn, 
whereby  the  ill  humours  of  their  subjects 
raay  be  carried  off.  It  should  serve  them 
as  a  galley  of  deportation,  for  those  whose 
opinions  are  dangerous ;  just  as  America 
is  in  regard  to  England :  and  there  is  also 
this  additional  and  paramount  advantage, 
that,  if  they  publish  their  sentiments,  nei- 
ther  the  kings  nor  their  subjects  can  read 
them  :  the  former  then  cannot  be  offended, 
nor  the  latter  led  astray. 

I  know  not,  sir,  whether  you  are  a  pious 
man,  but  if  you  are,  you  will  see  the  finger 
of  Frovidence  in  the  midst  of  the  calami- 
ties  which  distract  your  country. 

Under  it  there  Springs  forth  in  letters 
offire  a  waming  to.  the  nations,  qf-whfiisa- 
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ever  rac6,  language,  or  rites,  throughout 
the  new  world,  as  (fröm  the  rapid  Vegeta- 
tion, if  I  may  say  so,  of  its  prosperity, 
and  from  the  dissimilarity  in  every  Fea- 
ture to  this  of  ours)  it  may  now  indeed  be 
called  most  emphatically . .  to  form  instantly 
a  confederacy  against  extemal  rule,  against 
all  dependence  and  Usurpation,  against  in- 
stitutions  not  founded  upon  that  equable, 
sound,  beneficent  System,  to  which  the 
better  energies  of  Man,  the  stemer  virtues, 
the  milder  charities,  the  comforts  and  sa- 
tisfactions  of  life,  its  regulated  and  right 
affections,  the  useful  arts,  the  ennobling 
sciences,  with  whatever  is  innocent  in  glory 
or  exalted  in  pleasure,  owe  their  origin, 
their  protection,  their  progress,  and  their 
maturity.  Columbia,  without  this  invi- 
gorating  shock,  would  have  longer  lain 
dormant  or  restless :  Washington,  to  whom 
we  prineipally  are  indebted  for  what  little 
is  'left  af*  freedom  jn  the  universe,  would 
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DEDICATION.  IX 

have  set  before  her  the  bright  example, 
and  Bolivar  would   have   foUowed   it,   in 
väin.     She    will   receive    into   her  bosom 
those  whom  circumistances  armed  against 
her,  rather  than  jealousies  or  animosities 
or  antipathies  r  and  she  will  number  among 
her  children,  not  only  those  who  have  stood 
forward  to  defend  her,  but  those  also  who, 
confiding  in  her  generosity,  call  upon  her 
in  their   adversities   for  defence.     Bising 
on  the  wreck  of  Spain,  she  will  invite  to 
her  from  Europe  those  whom  wars  have 
ruined,    those    whom   commerce   has    de- 
serted,  those  whom  letters  have  cast  into 
dungeons,  those  whom  the  ancient  institu- 
tions  of  their   country  have  blinded  with 
unseasonable  love,  and  the  new  ones  have 
marked  with   reprobation.     The   Veteran, 
still  bleeding  for  the  king  who  banished 
him,  may  rest  his  bones  a  little  while  on 
her  fresh  turf,  forbidden  to  repose  them 


X  BEBICATION. 

in  death  under  that  which  Covers  his  fa- 
ther^s. 

Your  unconquerable  mind,  sir,  cannot 
be  deprest ;  mine  is,  and  perhaps  ought  not 
to  be. 

God  preserve  you  many  years. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

November  1,  1823. 
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CONVERSATION  I. 


MILTON 


AND 


ANDREW  »lARVEL. 


VOL.  II.  .  g 


MILTON 


AND 


ANDREW  MARVEL, 


MILTON. 

Friend  Andrew,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  yoü 
amuse  yourself  in  these  bad  times  by  the  composi- 
tion  of  a  comedy,  and  that  you  have  several  plans 
in  readiness  for  others.  Now  let  me  advise  you 
to  copy  the  better  part  of  what  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  called  the  old^  and  to  introduce  songs 
and  music,  which,  suitable  as  they  are  to  Tragedy, 
are  more  so  to  the  sister  Muse.  Furthermore,  I 
could  desire  to  see  a  piece  modeied  in  all  paits 
on  the  Athenian  scheme,  with  the  names  and  cha- 
racters  and  manners  of  times  past.  For  surely 
you  would  not  add  to  the  imraorality  of  the  age, 
by  representing  any  thing  of  the  present  mode 
upon  the  theatre.  Although  we  are  more  abundant 
in  follies,  which  rather  than  vices  are  the  ground- 
work  of  comedy,  we  experience  less  disgust  in 
touching  those  of  other  times  than  of  our  own  ; 

b2 


4  MILTON 

and  in  a  drama  the  niost  ancient  would  Iiave  the 
most  novelty.  I  know  that  all  the  periods  and  all 
the  nations,  of  the  world  united,  have  less  variety 
of  character  than  we  find  in  this  one  city  :  yet,  as 
you  write  to  amuse  yourself  and  a  few  learned 
friends,  I  am  persuaded  you  would  gladly  walk 
out  of  it  for  once,  and  sit  down  to  delineate  a 
Momus  or  a  Satyr,  with  at  least  as  much  com- 
plaeency  as  a  vulgär  fopling  or  a  partycoloured 
buffoon. 

O  Andrew !  although  our  leaming  raiseth  up 
against  us  many  enemies  among  the  low,  and  more 
among  the  powerful,  yet  doth  it  invest  us  with 
grand  and  glorious  privileges,  and  conferr  on  us  a 
largeness  of  beatitude.    We  enter  our  studies,  and 
'  enjoy  a  society  which  we  alone  can  bring  together. 
We  raise  no  jealousy  by  conversing  with  one  in 
preference  to  another :  we  give  no  offence  to  the 
most  illustrious,  by  questioning  him  as  long  as  we 
will,  and  leaving  him  as  abruptly.     Diversity  of 
opinion  raises  no  tumult  in  our  presence :  each 
interlocutor  Stands  before  us,  speaks,  or  is  silent, 
and  we    adjourn    or   decide  the  business  at  our 
leisure.     Nothing  is  past  which  we  desire  to  be 
present ;  and  we  enjoy  by  anticipation  somewhat 
like  the  power,  which  I  imagine  we  shall  possess 
bereafter,  of  sailing  on  a  wish  from  werld  to  world. 


AND  ANDÄEW  MARVKL.  5 

Surely  you  would  turn  away  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  degraded  State  of  our  country ;  you  would 
select  any  vices  and  follies  for  description,  rather 
than  those  that  jostle  us  in  our  country-walks,  re-> 
turn  with  us  to  our  house-doors,  and  smirk  on  us 
in  silks  and  satins  at  our  churches. 

Come,  my  old  friend  j  take  down  your  hortus 
siccus  :  the  live  plants  you  would  gather  do  both 
stink  and  sting :  prythee  leave  them  to  wither  or 
to  rot,  or  to  be  plueked  and  collated  by  more  rustic 
hands. 

MARVEL. 

I  entertain  an  utter  contempt  for  the  populace» 
whether  in  robes  or  tatters ;  whether  the  face  be 
bedawbed  with  cinnabar,  or  with  dirt  from  the 
allies  and  shops.  It  appears  to  me  however,  that 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  tragedy  and 
comedy  as  between  the  heavens  and  the  clouds» 
and  that  comedy  draws  its  life  from  its  mobility. 
We  must  take  manners  as  we  find  them,  and  draw 
from  the  individual,  not  the  species ;  into  which 
fault  Menander  feil  and  seduced  his  foUowers. 
The  characters  on  which  he  raised  his  glory  were 
trivial  and  contemptibie. 

Dum  fallax  servus,  durus  pater,  improba  lena 
Vi  vent,  dum  meretrix  blanda,  Menander  erit* 

His  wisdom  towered  high  above  them,  and  he 
cloathed  with  smiles  what  Euripides  charged  with 
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spieen.  The  beauty  of  bis  moral  sentences  was 
hurtful  to  the  spirit  of  comedy,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced  that,  if  we  could  recover  his  works»  we 
should  find  them  both  less  facetious  and  less 
dramatic  than  those  of  Plautus.  Onee,  by  way 
of  experiment,  I  attempted  to  Imitate  his  manner : 
I  will  give  you  a  specimen :  it  is  the  best  I  have. 

Friendship,  in  each  successiTe  stage  of  life, 

As  we  approach  him,  varies  to  the  view : 

In  youth  he  wears  the  face  of  Love  himself^ 

Of  Love  without  his  arrows  and  his  wings ; 

Soon  afterwards  with  Bacchus  and  with  Pan 

Thou  findest  him,  or  hearest  him  resign 

To  some  dog-pastor  by  the  quiet  fire, 

With  much  good-will  and  jocular  adieu, 

His  agewom  mule  or  brokenhearted  steed. 

Fly  not,  as  thou  wert  wont,  to  his  embrace, 

Lest,  after  one  long  yawning  gaze,  he  swear 

Thou  art  the  best  good  fellow  in  the  world, 

But  he  had  quite  forgotten  thee,  by  Jove ! 

Or  laughter  wag  his  newly-bearded  chin 

At  recollection  of  his  childish  hours. 

But  wouldst  thou  see,  young  man,  his  latest  form, 

WTien  e'en  this  laughter,  e'en  this  memory,  fails? 

Look  at  yon  figtree  statue,  golden  once, 

As  all  would  deem  it ;  rottenness  falls  out 

At  every  little  chink  the  worms  have  made. 

And  if  thou  triest  to  lift  it  up  again 

It  breaks  upon  thee  :  leave  it,  touch  it  not, 

Its  very  Ughtness  would  encumber  thee...' 

Come,  thou  hast  seen  it...tis  enough...away  ! 
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MitTON. 

This  indeed  is  in  the  manner  I  would  prapose* 

MARVEL. 

Yet  if  it  were  spoken  on  our  theatre,  I  should 
be  condemned  as  a  man  Ignorant  of  the  art  •  •  • 
and  justly  too . . .  for  it  accords  not  with  its  com«- 
plexion.  Inevitable  events  and  natural  r^flexions» 
but  reflexions  not  exhibited  before  and  events  not 
expected^  please  me  better  than  the  most  demon- 
strable  facts,  the  most  sober  truths,  the  most 
clever  improbabilities,  and  the  most  acute  repar«- 
tees.  In  comedy  we  should  oflener  raise  re- 
flexions than  present  them. 

Nbw  for  plot. 

Intricacy  was  always  held  necessary  on  the 
modern  stage,  and  the  more  so  when  delicacy  was 
the  least.  It  was  however  so  difficult  to  make  the 
audience  keep  watch  and  ward  for  it,  and  to  com- 
mand  an  uninterrupted  attention  for  five  whole 
acts,  that  many  of  the  best  writers,  from  Terence 
to  the  present  age,  have  combined  two  plots, 
hoping  that  what  is  twisted  together  will  untwist 
together,  and  leaving  a  great  deal  to  the  goodness 
of  Providence,  and  to  the  faith  and  charity  of  their 
fellow  creatures. 

MILTON. 

True  enough :  your  plotters  bring  many  great 
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changes  into  many  whole  families,  and  sometimes 
into  sevend  and  distant  countries,  within  the  day; 
and,  what  is  more  difficult  and  incredible»  send  off 
all  parties  well  satisfied»  excepting  one  scape-goat. 
For  my  own  share,  I  am  contented  with  seeing 
a  fault  wittily  rebuked  and  checked  effectually, 
and  think  that  surprising  enough,  considering  the 
time  employed  in  dolng  it,  without  the  forma- 
tion  of  attachments,  the  begetting  or  finding  of 
children,  bickerin^s,  buffetings,  deaths,  marriages, 
distresses,  wealth  again,  love  again,  whims  and 
suspicions,  shaking  heads,  and  shaking  hands.  All 
these  things  are  natural,  I  confess  it;  but  one 
would  rather  breathe  between  them,  and  perhaps 
one  would  think  it  no  bad  husbandry  to  put  some 
of  them  offuntil  another  season.  The  combina- 
tion  of  them,  after  all,  marvelous  as  it  appears,  is 
less  difficult  to  contrive  than  to  credit. 

MARVEL. 

I  have  always  been  an  idle  man,  and  have  redd 
or  attended  the  greater  part  of  the  plays  that  are 
extant,  and  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  exclusive 
of  Shakespeares  and  some  Spanish  pieces  never 
represented  nor  translated,  there  are  barely  half  a 
dozen  plots  amongst  them,  comic  and  tragic.  So 
that  it  is  evidently  a  much  easier  matter  to  run 
over  the  usual  variations,  than  to  keep  entirely  in 
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another  tune  and  to  raise  up  no  recoUections» 
Both  in  tragedies  and  comedies  the  changes  are 
pretty  similar,  and  nearly  in  the  same  places. 
You  perceive  the  tums  and  windings  of  the  road 
a  mile  before  you,  and  you  know  exactly  the  pre- 
cipice  down  which  the  hero  or  heroine  must  fall : 
you  can  discover  with  your  naked  eye,  who  does 
the  mischief  und  who  affords  the  help  ;  where  the 
assassin  bursts  forth  with  the  dagger,  and  where 
the  old  gentleman  shakes  the  crabstick  over  the 
Shoulder  of  his  dissolute  nephew. 

MILTON. 

I  do  not  wish  direction-posts  to  perplexities 
and  intrigues:  I  oppose  this  agrarian  law,  this 
general-inclosure-act :  I  would  not  attempt  to 
Square  the  circle  of  poetry ;  and  am  avowedly  a 
nonjuror  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  and  predestina- 
tion  in  the  drama. 

MARVEL. 

In  my  project,  one  action  leads  to  and  brings 
about  another,  naturally  but  not  necessarily.  The 
event  is  the  confusion  of  the  evil-doer,  whose  ma- 
chinations  are  the  sole  means  of  accomplishing 
what  their  motion  seemed  calculated  to  thwart  and 
overthrow.  No  character  is  introduced  that  doth 
not  tend  toward  the  developement   of -the  plot ; 
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no  one  is  merely  prompter  to  a  witticism,  or  master 
of  the  ceremonies  to  a  repartee. 

Characters  in  general  are  made  subservient  to 
the  plot :  here  the  plot  is  made  subservient  to 
the  characters.  All  are  real :  I  have  only  invited 
them  to  meet,  and  bestowed  on  them  those  abilities 
for  conversation,  without  which  a  comedy  might 
be  very  natural,  but  would  not  possess  the  nature 
of  a  comedy.  I  expose  only  what  arises  from  the 
headiness  of  unruly  passions,  or  is  precipitated  by 
the  folly  that  verges  upon  vice.  This  exposure  is 
in  the  comer  of  a  room,  not  in  the  Stocks  nor  in 
the  marketplace.  Comedy  with  me  sits  in  an  easy 
chair,  as  Menander  is  represented  by  the  statuary : 
for  it  is  as  possible  to  be  too  busy  on  the  scenic 
theatre  as  it  is  on  tlie  theatre  of  life.  To  those 
who  admire  the  double  plot  and  the  machinery  of 
the  rope-walk,  I  only  say,  Go  to  my  betters  wfiom 
you  have  so  long  veglected ;  carry  off  from  them 
as  miLch  as  you  can  bear ;  you  are  then  welcome 
to  rip  up  my  sheet,  and  to  sew  a  scene  in  where- 
ever  the  needle  will  go  through :  in  this  manner^ 
the  good  may  be  made  acceptable  by  the  neWy 
and  the  new  can  be  no  loser  l/y  the  good. 

MILTON. 

You  say  nothing  about  the  chorus.     I  have  in- 
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troduced  it,  you  know,  in  my  Samson  Agonistes\ 
and  intend  to  bring  it  forward  in  my  Macbeth. 

MARVEL. 

Dear  John !  thou  art  lucky  in  having  escaped 
two  Stuarts ;  and  luckier  still  wilt  thou  be  if  thou 
escapest  one  Macbeth.  Contend  with  Homer,  but 
let  Shakespear  rest :  drop  that  work ;  prythee  drop 
it  for  ever :  thou  mayest  appear  as  high  as  he  is 
(for  who  can  measure  either  of  you  ?)  if  thou  wilt 
only  stand  some  way  off. 

In  tragedy  the  chorusses  were  grave  people, 
called  upon,  or  ready  without  it,  to  give  advice  and 
consolation  in  cases  of  need.  To  set  them  singing 
and  moralizing  amidst  the  dolefuUest  emergencies, 
when  the  poet  should  be  reporting  progress,  is 
like  sticking  a  ballad  upon  a  tumstile  to  hasten 
folks  OD.  The  comic  poet  called  out  his  regulär 
chorus,  in  imitation  of  the  tragic,  tili  the  genius  of 
Menander  took  a  middle  flight  between  Aristo- 
phanes  and  Euripides.  Comedy  had  among  the 
ancioDts  her  ovations,  but  not  her  triumphs. 

MILTON. 

Menander's  form,  which  the  Romans  and  French 
have  imitated,  pleases  me  less  than  the  older.  He 
introduced  better  manners,  but  employing  no  va- 
riety  of  verse,  and  indulging  in  few  sallies  of  mer- 
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riment,  I  incline  to  believe  that  he  more  frequently 
instructed  than  entertained. 

The  verse  itself  of  Aristophanes  is  a  dance  of 
Bacchanals:  one  cannot  read  it  with  composure. 
He  had  however  but  little  true  wit,  whatever  may 
be  asserted  to  the  contrary.  There  is  abundance 
of  ribaldry,  and  of  that  persecution  by  petulance 
which  the  commonalty  call  banter. 

MARVEL. 

He  takes  delight  in  mocking  and  ridiculing  the 
manner  of  Euripides.  In  my  opinion,  if  a  modern 
may  form  one  upon  the  subject,  he  might,  with 
his  ingenuity,  have  seized  more  points  to  let  bis 
Satire  lighten  on,  and  have  bent  them  to  his  pur- 
pose  with  more  dexterity  and  address. 

MILTON. 

His  ridicule  on  the  poetry  is  misplaced,  on  the 
manners  is  inelegant.  Euripides  was  not  less  wise 
than  Socrates,  nor  less  tender  than  Sappho.  There 
is  a  tendemess  which  elevates  the  genius  :  there  is 
also  a  tenderness  which  corrupts  the  heart.  The 
latter,  like  every  impurity,  is  easy  to  communicate ; 
the  former  is  dif&cult  to  conceive.  Streng  minds 
alone  possess.it ;  virtuous  minds  alone  value  it.  I 
hold  it  abominable  to  turn  into  derision  what  is 
excellent.     To  render  undesirable  what  ought  to 
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be  desired,  is  the  most  mischievous  and  diabolical 
of  malice.  To  exhibit  him  as  contemptible,  wko 
ought,  according  to  the  conscience  of  the  exhibitor, 
to  be  respected  and  revered,  is  a  crime  the  more 
odious,  as  it  can  be  committed  only  by  violence 
to  his  feelings,  against  the  reclamations  of  Justice, 
and  among  the  struggles  of  Virtue»  And  what 
is  the  tendency  of  this  brave  exploit  ?  to  cancel 
the  riebest  legacy  that  ever  was  bequeathed  to 
him,  and  to  prove  his  own  bastardy  in  relation 
to  the  most  illustrious  of  his  species.  If  it  is  dis- 
graceful  to  demolish  or  obliterate  a  tombstone, 
over  the  body  of  the  most  obscure  among  the 
dead  ;  if  it  is  an  action  for  which  a  boy  would 
be  whipt,  as  guilty  of  the  worst  idleness  and 
mischief :  what  is  it  to  overturn  the  monument 
that  Gratitude  has  erected  to  Genius,  and  to  break 
the  lamp  that  is  lighted  by  Devotion  overagainst 
the  image  of  Love  ?  The  writings  of  the  wise 
are  the  only  riches  our  posterity  cannot  squander: 
why  depreciate  them  ?  To  Antiquity  again . . .  but 
afar  from  Aristophanes. 

MARVEL. 

Our  admiration  of  Antiquity  is  in  part  extra- 
neous  from  her  merits  :  yet  even  this  part,  stränge 
as  the  assertion  may  appear,  is  well  founded.  We 
leam  maiiy  things  from  the  ancients  which  it  cost 
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them  no  trouble  to  teach,  and  upon  which  they 
employed  no  Imagination,  no  leaming,  no  time. 
Those  amongst  us  who  have  copied  them,  hare 
not  succeded.  To  produce  any  effect  on  morals 
or  on  manners,  or  indeed  to  attraet  any  attention, 
^hich,  ^hatever  be  the  pretext,  is  the  principal 
if  not  the  only  aim  of  most  writers,  and  certainly 
of  all  the  Comic,  we  must  employ  the  language 
and  consult  the  habits  of  our  age.  We  may  in- 
troduce  a  song  without  retrospect  to  the  old 
comedy ;  a  moral  sentence,  without  authority  from 
the  new.  The  characters,  even  on  their  improved 
and  purified  stage,  were,  we  know,  of  so  vulgär 
and  uncleanly  a  cast,  that,  with  all  their  fine  re- 
flexions,  there  was  something  like  the  shirt  of 
Lazarus  patched  with  the  purple  of  Dives.  Do 
not  imagine  I  am  a  detracter  from  the  glory  of 
our  teachers,  from  their  grace,  their  elegance, 
their  careful  weeding  away  of  small  thoughts,  that 
higher  and  more  succulent  might  have  room. 

MILTON. 

No,  Marvel,  no.  Between  their  poetry  and 
ours  you  perceive  as  great  a  difference  as  between 
a  rose  and  a  dandelion.  There  is,  if  I  may  ex- 
press  myself  so,  without  pursuing  a  metaphor  tili 
it  falls  exhausted  at  my  feet,  a  sort  of  refreshing 
odour  flying  off  it  perpetually ;  not  enough  to  op- 
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press  or  to  satiate ;  nothing  is  beaten  or  bruized  ; 
nothing  smells  of  the  stalk  j  the  flower  itself  is 
half-concealed  by  the  Genius  of  it  hovering  round. 
Write  on  the  same  principles  as  guided  them. 

MARVEL. 

Yes ;  but  I  would  not  imitate  them  further.  I 
will  not  be  pegged  down  to  any  plot,  nor  foUow 
any  walk,  however  well  rolled,  where  the  persons 
of  the  drama  cannot  consistently  lead  the  way. 

MILTON. 

Reasonable  enough :  but  why  should  not  both 
comedy  and  tragedy  be  sometimes  so  disciplined 
as  may  better  fitt  them  for  our  closets  ?  I  allow 
that  their  general  intention  is  for  action  :  it  is  also 
the  nature  of  ödes  to  be  accompanied  by  voices 
and  instruments.  I  only  would  suggest  to  you, 
that  a  man  of  learning,  with  a  genius  suited  to 
comedy»  may  as  easily  found  it  upon  antiquity,  as 
the  tragedian  of  equal  abilities  his  tragedy,  and 
that  the  one  might  be  made  as  acceptable  to  the 
study  88  the  other  to  the  stage.  I  would  not 
hamper  you  with  rules  and  precedents.  Comply 
with  no  other  laws  or  limits  than  such  as  are  ne- 
cessary  to  the  action.  There  may  be  occasion  for 
songs ;  and  there  may  not :  besides»  a  poet  may 
be  capable  of  producing  a  good  comedy,  who  is 
incapable  of  composing  a  tolerable  stanza ;   and. 
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on  the  other  band,  Pindar  himself  might  have  been 
lost  in  a  single  scene. 

MARVEL. 

Tnie :  but  teil  me,  friend  Jobn,  are  you  really 
serious  in  your  proposal  of  interspersing  a  few  an- 
tiquated  words,  Chat  my  comedy  may  be  accept- 
able  to  the  readers  of  Plautus  and  Terence  ?  This 
I  hear. 

MILTON, 

I  have,  on  several  occasions,  been  a  sufferer  by 
the  delivery  of  my  sentiments  to  a  friend.  Anti- 
quated words,  used  sparingly  and  characteristically, 
give  often  a  force,  and  always  a  gravity,  to  com- 
positions.  It  is  not  every  composition  that  admits 
them  :  a  comedy  may  in  one  character,  but  charily 
and  choicely. 

There  is  in  Plautus  a  great  fund  of  language 
and  of  wit :  he  is  very  far  removed  from  our  Shake- 
spear,  but  resembles  him  more  than  any  other  of 
the  ancients.  In  reading  him  and  Terence,  my 
delight  arises  not  so  materially  from  the  aptitude 
of  character  and  expression,  as  from  a  clear  and 
unobstructed  insight  into  the  feelings  and  man- 
ners of  those  ancient  times,  and  an  admission  into 
the  conversations  to  which  Scipio  and  Lelius  at- 
tended. 

You  will  carefuUy  observe  the  proper  and  re- 
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quisite  unities,  not  according  to  the  wry  rigour  of 
our  neighbours,  who  never  take  up  an  old  idea 
without  some  extravagance  in  its  application.  We 
would  not  draw  out  a  conspiracy  in  the  prescnce 
of  those  who  are  conspired  against ;  nor  hold  it 
needful  to  call  a  Council  of  postilions,  before  we 
decide  on  the  distance  we  may  allow  to  our  heros 
between  the  acts.  Let  others  treat  them  as  mon- 
keys  and  parrots,  loving  to  hear  them  chatter, 
tied  by  the  leg.  The  music  renders  a  removal  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles,  during  the  action,  proba- 
ble enough,  unless  you  take  out  your  watch,  and 
look  upon  it  while  you  are  listening.  In  that 
case,  altho  you  oblige  the  poet  to  prove  the  pe- 
digree  of  the  horses»  and  to  bring  witnesses  that 
such  horses  might  go  thus  far  without  drawing 
bit,  your  reasons  are  insufficient  by  fifty  minutes 
or  an  hour. 

The  historical  dramas  of  Shakespear  should  be 
designated  by  that  name  only,  and  not  be  called 
tragedies,  lest  persons  who  reflect  little  (and  how 
few  reflect  much !)  should  try  them  by  the  ruies 
of  Aristoteles ;  which  ivould  be  as  absurd  as  to  try 
a  gern  upon  a  touchstone.  Shakespear,  in  these 
particularly,  but  also  in  the  rest,  can  only  be 
relished  by  a  people  which  retains  its  feelings  and 
character  in  perfection.     The  French,  more  than 
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any  other,  are  tnuismuted  by  the  stream  that  nins 
over  them,  like  the  baser  metals.  Beautifiü  poems, 
in  dialogue  too,  may  be  composed  on  the  greater 
part  of  a  life,  if  that  life  be  erentful,  and  if  there 
be  a  proper  choice  of  ti^NCs.  VotiTä  veluti  de- 
pincta  tabella. 

No  other  than  Shakespear  hath  erer  yet  been 
able  to  give  unceasing  interest  to  such  pieces: 
but  he  has  giTen  it  amply  to  such  as  understand 
him.  Somethnes  his  levity  is  misplaced.  Human 
life  is  exhibited  not  only  in  its  calamities  and  its 
cares,  but  in  the  gay  unguarded  hours  of  ebullient 
and  confident  proqperity;  and  we  are  the  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  rcTerses  of  those  whose 
familiarity  we  have  long  enjoyed,  and  whose  fes- 
tivity  we  hare  recently  partaken. 

MARVXL. 

Now,  what  think  you  about  the  number  of  acts  ? 

MILTON, 

There  is  no  reason,  in  nature  or  in  art,  why  a 
drama  should  occupy  five.  Be  assured,  my  friend 
Andrew,  the  fifth-act-men  will  hereafter  be  thought 
as  absurd  as  the  fifth-monarchy-men.  The  num- 
ber of  acts  should  be  optional»  like  the  number  of 
scenes,  and  the  division  of  them  should  equally  be 
subordinate  to  the  convenience  of  the  poet  in  the 
procession  of  his  events.     In  respect  to  duration. 
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nothing  is  requisite  or  reasonable  but  that  it  i^ould 
not  loiter  nor  digress,  and  that  it  should  not  ex- 
haust  the  patience  nor  disappoint  the  expectation 
of  the  audience.  Dramatists  have  gone  to  work, 
in  this  business,  with  so  much  less  of  wisdom  than 
of  System,  that  I  question,  when  they  say  a  comedy 
or  tragedy  in  five  acts^  whether  they  should  not 
rather  say  mßve  scenes ;  whether,  in  fact,  the 
scenes  should  not  designate  the  divisions,  and  the 
aets  the  subdivisions :  for,  the  scene  usually  changes 
to  constitute  a  new  actf  and  when  a  fresh  actor 
enters  we  usually  call  it  a  new  scene.  I  do  not 
speculate  on  any  one  carry  ing  the  identity  of  place, 
strictiy,  throughout  a  whole  Performance,  least  of 
all  a  tragedy,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing 
some  late  French  critics.  As  a  tragedy  must  con- 
sist  of  opposite  counsels  and  unforeseen  events,  if 
the  author  should  exhibit  his  whole  action  in  one 
hall  or  Chamber,  he  would  be  laughed  to  scom. 
Comedy  is  not  formed  to  astonish :  she  neither  ex- 
pects  nor  wishes  great  changes.  Let  her  argue 
rarely ;  let  .her  remark  lightly :  if  she  reasons  too 
well,  her  audience  will  leave  her,  and  reflect  upon 
it,  Those  generally  are  the  most  temperäte,  who 
have  large  and  well-stored  cellars.  You  have  every 
thing  at  home,  Andrew,  and  need  not  step  out  of 
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yoor  way.     Those  ahew  that  th€y  pone»  Modi 
wbo  hald  mach  ba^ 


Be  not  afiraid  of  me :  I  wül  not  podx  my  ch»- 
raeters  fbrvrard,  and  make  them  stare  most  one 
upon  another  when  ihej  are  best  acquainted.  Tbe 
Union  of  wisdom  with  hnmoar  is  onexpected 
enon^  for  me :  I  woold  rather  see  it  than  tbe 
finest  piece  of  arras  slit  aaonder,  or  tbe  riebest 
screen  in  christendom  oTertnmed  ;  tban  tbe  de- 
rerest  triek  tbat  was  erer  played  among  tbe  scenes, 
or  tban  a  marrii^  tbat  sboold  sarprise  me  Uke  an 
Abyasinian's  witb  a  La^ander. 
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WASHINGTON 


AND 


FRANKLIN. 


WASHINGTON 


AND 


FRANKLIN. 


WASHINGTON. 

Well  met  again,  my  friend  Benjamin !  Never 
did  I  See  you,  I  think,  in  better  health  :  Paris  does 
not  appear  to  have  added  a  single  day  to  your  age. 
I  hope  the  two  years  you  have  spent  there  for  us, 
were  spent  as  pleasantly  to  yourself  as  they  have 
been  advantageously  to  your  country. 

FRANKLIN. 

Pleasantly  they  were  spent  indeed;  but,  you 
may  well  suppose,  not  entirely  without  anxiety.  I 
thank  God  however  that  all  this  is  oven 

WASHINGTON. 

Yes,  Benjamin,  let  us  render  thanks  to  the  dis- 
poser  of  events,  under  whom,  by  the  foititude, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  endurance.  of  our  Congress, 
the  afikirs  of  America  are  brought  at  last  to  a 
triumphant  issue. 
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tieicci  ii)  tht  lepoDfc  af \faiiry,  nr  in  tii£  fJHgipnrtr 
veiiluiefc;  ul  uev^üimd  und  Agg^r  metqibyfflc^ 
liut  ivmehtiu:^d  aud  iiepl  fflumd  ot  iiome,  jnd 
i^clv  tv  Ut^  bruughl  forti  in  .gnod  and  ^] 
4.\iiitliüvu  at  thii  iinit  denumd.  ^Ilieir 
liad  «lUiuduut'd  tlmir  festates,  tbmr  famiäes  ^wl 
t.ut;lf  ^uuulrv^  iW  tlie  obtainment  o£  |ieac9e  jomI 
Irt^vdvnu  i  aud  tbey  tbemößlTe«  were  neadr  to  tri- 
>Möi'  tUt  vat«tiAildt!srx>ewjes  of  *n  iiDei;|jlQi«d 
M<*ul^  i4ttlut?r  tLuüQ  tjubinrtt  to  that  morü 
tiviJ;  )»>  bivb  <doue  c^i  batiirfj  tht  capndoufliess  of 
<1«  r.j/vijMi;.  'ri^cir  jjraiitv  iu«  converted  into  eothu- 
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siasm  :  even  those  aniongst  them  vvho  nevcr,  in 
childhood  itseli^  expressed  in  speech  or  counte- 
nance  a  sign  of  admiration,  express  it  strongly  in 
their  old  age  at  your  exploits. 

WASHINGTON. 

Benjamin,  one  would  imagine  that  we  both  had 

been  educated  in  courts,  and  that  I  ^ere  a  man 

who  could  give,  and  you  a  man  who  eould  ask. 

Prythee,  my  friend,  be  a  philosopher  in  somewhat 

more  than  books  and  bottles»  and»  as  you  have 

leamt  to  manage  the  clouds  and  lightnings,  try 

an  experiment  on  the  management  of  your  fancies. 

I  declare,  on  my  conscience,  I  do  not  know  what 

I  have  done  extraordinary,  unless  we  are  forced 

to  acknowledge,  from  the  examples  to  which  we 

have  been  aceustomed,  that  it  is  extraordinary  to 

possess  power  and  to  remain  honest.     I  believe  it 

may  be  so :  but  this  was  a  matter  of  reflexion  with 

me :  by  serving  my  country  I  gratified  my  heart 

and  all  its  wants.     Perhaps  I  am  not  so  happy  a 

creature  as  the  fellow  who  smokes  his  pipe  upoh 

the  bench  at  the  tavem-door ;  but  I  am  as  happy 

as  my  slow  blood  allows ;  and  I  keep  my  störe  of 

happiness  in  the  sanie  temperature  the  whole  year 

round,  by  the  double  casement  of  action  and  in- 

tegrity. 
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FRANKLIN. 

I  do  not  assert  that  there  never  was  a  generai 
who  disposed  bis  army  in  the  day  of  battle  with 
skill  equal  to  yours:  which»  in  many  instances, 
must  depend  almost  as  much  on  his  adversary  as 
on  himself :  but  I  assert  that  no  man  ever  displayed 
such  intimate  knowledge  of  his  whole  Business, 
guarded  so  frequently  and  so  eflectually  against 
the  inipending  ruin  of  his  forces,  and  shewed  him- 
self at  once  so  circumspect  and  so  daring»  To 
have  inoculated  one  half  of  your  troops  ander  the 
eye  of  the  enemy 

WASHINGTON. 

Those  actions  are  great,  which  require  great  cal- 
culation,  and  succede  in  consequence  of  its  cor- 
rcetness :  those  alone,  or  nearly  alone,  are  called 
so,  which  succede  without  any.  I  knew  the  su- 
pineness  of  the  British  generai,  his  utter  ignorance 
of  his  profession,  his  propensity  to  gaming,  to 
drinking,  in  short  to  all  the  camp  vices.  I  took 
especial  care  that  he  should  be  informed  of  my  in- 
tention  to  attack  bim,  on  the  very  day  when  my 
army  was,  from  the  nature  of  its  distemper,  the 
most  disabled.  Instead  of  anticipatiiig  me,  which 
this  intelligence,  credited  as  it  was,  would  have 
iuduced    a  more  skilful  man  to  do,  he  kept  his 
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troops  unreniittingly  on  the  alert,  and  hc  hiraself 
is  reported  to  have  been  sober  three  days  together. 
The  money  which  he  ought  to  have  employed  in 
obtaining  just  and  necessary  infonnation,  he  lost 
at  Cards ;  and  when  he  heard  that  I  had  ventured 
to  inoculate  my  army,  and  that  the  soldiers  had 
recovered,  he  little  imagined  that  half  the  number 
was  at  that  moment  under  the  füll  infiuence  of  the 
disease. 

Attribute  no  little  of  our  success  to  the  only 
invaiiable  policy  of  England,  which  is,  to  sweep 
forward  to  the  head  of  all  her  annaments  the 
grubs  of  rotten  boroughs  and  the  droppings  of  the 
gamingtable ;  and,  Benjamin,  be  assured  that,  al- 
though  men  of  eminent  genius  have  been  guilty 
of  all  other  vices,  none  worthy  of  more  than  a 
secondary  name  has  ever  been  a  gamester.  Either 
an  excess  of  avarice,  or  a  deficiency  of  what  in 
physics  is  called  Stimulus  and  excitability,  is  the 
cause  of  it :  neither  of  which  can  exist  in  the  same 
bosom  with  genius,  with  patriotism,  or  with  virtue. 
Clive,  the  best  English  general  since  Marlborough 
and  Peterborough,  was  apparently  an  exception  : 
but  he  feil  not  into  this  degrading  vice,  until  he 
was  removed  from  the  sphere  of  exertion,  until  bis 
abilities  had  begun  to  decay,  and  bis  intellect  in 
^ome  measure  to  be  deranged. 
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FRANKLIN. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  in  your  main  propositioDy 
and  See  no  exception  to  it  in  Clive,  who,  although 
he  gained  the  most  glorious  victory  that  has  been 
obtained  since  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  was  more 
capable  of  ruining  a  country  than  of  raising  one. 
Those  who  record  that  chess  was  invented  in  the 
Trojan  war,  would  have  informed  us  if  Ulysses» 
Agamemnon,  or  Diomedes,  ever  played  at  it^ 
which  however  is  usually  done  without  a  stake,  nor 
can  it  be  called  in  any  way  a  game  of  chance.  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  and  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  hold, 
I  think  I  have  heard  you  say,  the  most  distin- 
guished  rank  among  the  generals  of  modern  na- 
tions,  and  Marlborough  who  united  with  military 
science  an  equal  share  of  political  sagacity  and 
dexterous  conciliation,  and  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
and  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  and  William  III  of 
England,  had  Springs  and  movements  within  them- 
selves,  which  did  not  require  to  be  wound  up  every 
night.  They  deemed  it  indecorous  to  be  seivages 
to  an  eil  of  green  cloth,  and  scandalous  to  cast 
upon  a  Card  what  would  cover  a  whole  country 
with  plenteousness. 

Gaming  is  the  vice  of  those  nations  wliich  are 
too  efFeminate  to  be  barbarous,  and  too  depraved 
to  be  civilized,  and  which  unite  the  worst  qualities 
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of  both  conditions ;  as  for  example  the  rags  and 
lace  of  Naples,  ita  lazaroni  and  other  titulars.  The 
Malays»  I  acknowledge,  are  less  effeminate,  and  in 
all  respects  less  degraded,  and  still  are  gamesters  : 
but  gaming  with  the  Malays  is  a  Substitute  for 
beetel }  the  Neapolitan  games  on  a  füll  snufinbox. 
Monarchs  should  encourage  the  practice,  as  the 
Capets  have  done  constantly :  for  it  brings  the  idie 
and  rieh  into  their  capitals,  holds  them  from  other 
intrigues  and  from  more  aetive  parties,  makes 
many  powerful  families  dependent»  and  satisfies 
many  young  officers  who  would  otherwise  want 
employments.  Republics,  on  the  contrary,  should 
punish  the  first  offence  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment,  the  second  with  a  public  whipping  and  a 
year's  hard  labour^  the  third  with  deportation. 

WASHINGTON. 

As  you  please  in  monarchies  and  republies :  but 
prythee  say  nothing  of  them  in  mixt  govemments : 
do  not  affiront  the  earliest  coadjutors  and  surest 
reliances  of  our  Commonwealth.  The  leaders  of 
party  in  England  are  inclined  to  play ;  and  what 
was  a  cartouche  but  yesterday  will  make  a  rouleau 
tomorrow. 

FRANKLIN. 

Kll  it  then  with  base  money,  or  you  will  be 
overreaohed.    They  are  persons  of  some  reputation 
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for  eloquence ;  but  if  I  conducted  a  newspaper  in 
that  country,  I  should  think  it  a  wild  speculation 
to  pay  the  wiser  of  them  half  a  crown  aday  for 
bis  most  elaborate  composition.  Wben  eitber  sball 
venture  to  publisb  a  bistory,  a  dialogue,  or  even  a 
speecb  of  bis  own,  bis  talents  will  tben  b$  appre- 
ciated  justly.  God  grant  (for  our  differences  bave 
not  yet  annibilated  tbe  remembrance  of  our  re- 
lationsbip)  tbat  England  may  never  bave  any  more 
painful  proofs,  any  more  lasting  documents  of 
tbeir  incapacity.  Since  we  Americans  can  suffer 
no  furtber  from  tbem,  I  speak  of  tbem  witb  tbe 
same  indifference  and  equanimity  as  if  tbey  were 
among  tbe  dead. 

WASHINGTON. 

But  come,  come....tbe  war  is  ended,  God  be 
praised  !  Objections  bave  been  raised  against  our 
form  of  govemmenty  and  assertions  bave  been 
added  tbat  tbe  republican  is  ill  adapted  to  a  flou- 
risbing  or  an  extensive  country.  We  know  from 
tbe  experience  of  Cartbage  and  of  Holland  tbat 
it  not  only  can  preserve  but  can  make  a  country 
flourisbing,  wben  Nature  berself  bas  multiplied 
tbe  impediments,  and  wben  tbe  eartb  and  all  tbe 
elements  bave  conspired  against  it.  Demonstra- 
tion is  indeed  yet  wanting,  tbat  a  very  extensive 
territory  is  best  govemed  by  its  people :  reason 
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and  sound  common  sense  are  the  only  vouchers. 
Many  may  fancy  they  have  an  interest  in  seizing 
what  is  another's ;  but  surely  no  man  can  suppose 
that  he  has  any  in  ruining  or  alienating  bis  own. 

FRANKLIN. 

Confederate  states,  under  one  president,  will 
never  be  all  at  once,  or  indeed  in  great  part,  de- 
prived  of  their  freedom. 

WASHINGTON. 

Adventurers  may  aspire  to  the  supreme  power 
illegally  ;  but  none  can  expect  that  the  majority 
will  sacrifice  their  present  interests  to  bis  ambi- 
tion,  in  any  confidence  or  hope  of  gi'eater.  He 
never  will  raise  a  standing  army,  who  cannot  point 
out  the  probable  means  of  paying  it,  which  no  one 
can  do  here;  nor  will  an  usurper  rise  up  any 
where,  unless  there  are  mines  to  tempt  the  adven- 
turous  and  avaricious,  or  large  and  well-cultivated 
estates  to  parcel  out,  and  labourers  tQ  cultivate 
them,  or  many  slaves  to  seduce  and  embody,  or 
rieh  treasures  to  confiscate,  or  enemies  to  invade 
whose  property  may  be  plundered. 

FRANKLIN. 

The  objections  bear  much  more  weightily  against 
monarchal  and  mixt  governments  :  because,  these, 
inwide  dominions,  are  always  composed  of  parts 
considerably  at  variance  in  privileges  and  interests, 
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in  manners  and  opinions,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  not  unreluctant  to  be  employed  one 
against  the  other.  Hence  while  we  Americans 
leave  our  few  soldiers  to  the  states  where  they  were 
levied,  the  kings  of  Europe  will  cautiously  change 
the  quarters  of  theirs,  and  send  them  into  pro- 
vinces  as  remote  as  possible.  When  they  have 
ceased  to  have  a  home,  they  have  ceased  to  have  a 
country :  for  all  affinities  are  destroyed  by  break- 
ing  the  nearest.  Thrones  are  constructed  on  the 
petrifaction  of  the  human  heart. 

WASHINGTON. 

Lawless  ambition  has  no  chance  whatever  of 
success,  where  there  are  neither  great  Standing 
armies  nor  great  national  debts ;  (I  am  not  speak- 
ing  of  Usurpation  but  of  encroachment :)  where 
either  of  those  exist,  freedom  must  waste  away, 
and  perish.  We  are  as  far  from  this  danger,  as 
from  the  other. 

FRANKLIN. 

Dangers  grow  familiär  and  unsospected :  slight 
causes  may  produce  them  ;  even  names.  Suppose 
a  man  calling  another  his  subject,  and  having  first 
received  from  him  marks  of  deference,  and  relying 
Ott  his  good-temper  and  passiveness,  and  exerting 
by  degrees  more  and  more  authority  over  him,  and 
leaving  him  at  last  to  the  care  and  protection  of  his 
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wn  or  granson.  We  afe  well  acquäirited  with  the 
designation  j  but  we  are  ignorant  how'  defepljr '  it 
eüts  into  the  metal*  After  a  time  a  shrewd  Jurist 
will  instruct  the  subject  in  bis  duties^  aiid  give  him 
argumeüts  and  proöfs  out  df  the  tiäme  itsdf.  Whatt 
90  irrefragaUe ! 

The  latiti  language,  whieh  answers  so  nearly  all 
'^üir  deniands  vipon  it  from  its  own  resoitrees,  6r,  not 
baving  quite  Wherewithal,  borrows  for  us  a  trifle 
from  the  greek,  neither  can  give  us  nor  help  us 
to  find,  direttly  or  circüitousljr,  a  woi*d  for  sübfect. 
SubdiiuSj  the  term  in  use,  is  niHt  lattin  in  that 
^ense^  whether  of  the  golden;  the  silver,  or  tfee 
brazen  age:  it  means  Substitute  primäriljr,  änd 
then  subdued  öt  subjected.  Yet  peoj^le  own  theiil- 
selVes  to  be  subjects,  who  liroüld  be  outrageous  tf 
'yoü  calleld  thisim  vassals ;  aii  appellatioh  quite  as 
noble. 

Exceilent  pens  have  writtön^  I  knott  ttot  frbih 
'  what  taötive,  äiit  Kberty  is  tievei*  more  perfect  or 
more  safe  than  under  a  mild  mönarcfa:  Hrstorjr 
teaches  us  the  contrary.  Where  princes  are  a(bso- 
lute,  mote  tyrariny  is  coninHited  uiider  the  niild, 
Uiän  under  the  austere :  for  the  latter  are  jeälous 
of  power,  and  entrust  it  to  few ;  the  mild  delegate 
it  ineonsiderately  to  many :  and  the  same  eäsiiiess 
öf  temper  which  allows  them  to  do  so,'permits 

VOL.  II.  D 
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their  ministers  and  those  under  them  to  abuse  the 
trust  with  impunity.  It  has  been  said  that  in  a 
democracy  there  are  many  despots,  and  that  in  a 
kingdom  there  can  be  one  only.  This  is  false :  in 
a  republic  the  tyrannical  temper  creates  a  check  to 
itself  in  the  very  person  next  it :  but  in  a  mon- 
archy  all  entrusted  with  power  become  tyrannical 
by  a  nod  from  above,  whether  the  nod  be  of  appro- 
bation  or  of  drowsiness.  Royalty  not  only  is  a 
monster  of  more  heads,  but  also  of  more  claws,  and 
sharper.  It  is  amusing  to  find  us  treated  as  vision- 
aries.  All  the  grayest  nations  have  been  republics, 
both  in  ancient  times  and  in  modern.  The  Dutch 
and  the  Venetians  will  always,  unless  an  insuper- 
able  force  oppresses  them,  aspire  to  the  dignity  of 
manhood;  the  Neapolitans  and  the  French  will 
dream  of  it  and  shake  it  off.  I  shall  believe  that  a 
king  is  better  than  a  republic,  when  I  find  that 
a  Single  tooth  in  a  head  is  better  than  a  set,  and 
that  in  its  solitariness  there  is  a  Warrant  for  its 
strength  and  soundness.  ^ 

Many  have  begun  to  predict  our  Juture  greut- 
ness  *  :  in  fact,  no  hation  is  ever  greater  than  at  the 
time  when  it  recovers  its  freedom  from  under  one 

*  Of  the  Americans  in  late  years^  Madame  de  Stael  says, 
Thert  ii  apeople  wkich  will  one  day  he  very  great,  placing  her 
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apparently  more  powerful.  America  will  never 
have  to  make  again  such  a  struggle  as  she  made  in 
177^9  and  never  can  make  one  so  glorious.  A 
wide  territory  does  not  constitute  a  great  people, 
nor  does  enormous  wealth,  nor  does  excessive  po- 
pulation.  The  Americans  are  at  present  as  great 
a  people  as  we  can  expect  them  to  be  in  future. 
Can  we  hope  that  they  will  be  more  virtuous,  more 
unanimous,  more  courageous,  more  patriotic  ?  They 
may  become  more  learned  and  more  elegant  in 
their  manners  :  but  these  advantages  are  only  to 
be  purchased  by  paying  down  others  equivalent. 
All  acquisitions,  to  be  advantageous,  must  have 
some.mart  and  vent.  Elegance  grows  familiär 
with  venality.  Leaming  may  perhaps  be  succeded 
by  a  church-estabüshment ;  an  institution  perver- 
sive  öf  those  on  which  the  govemment  of  America 
is  constructed.  Erudition  (as  we  use  the  word) 
begins  with  societies,  and  ends  with  professions 
and  Orders«  Priests  and  lawyers,  the  flies  and 
wasps  of  ripe  and  ripening  communities/ may 
darken  and  disturb  America.  A  few  of  these,  we 
will  allow,  are  necessary ;  many  are,  of  all  the 
curses  that  the  world  is  subject  to,  the  most  per- 
nicious.     These  guardians  have  been  proved  in 

fine  impressive  pen  on  tbe  broad  nide  mark  of  the  vulgär,  who 
measure  greatness  by  the  Standard  of  ag^ession. 
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every  country  the  poisoners  of  their  wards.  Law 
aiid  Religion.  They  never  let  us  exi&t  long  toge- 
(her  in  an  equable  and  genial  temperature :  it  is 
either  at  blood-heat  or  at  zero. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  solid  sense  of  our  people,  their  speculative 
liabitSy  their  room  for  enterprise  around  home,  and 
their  distance  from  Europe,  ensure  to  them,  if 
not  a  long  continuance  of  peace,  exemption  from 
such  wars  as  can  affect  in  any  material  d^ree  their 
character  or  their  prosperity.  We  might  have  con- 
tinued  the  hostilities,  until  a  part  or  even  the  whole 
of  Canada  had  been  ceded  to  us.  The  Congress 
häs  done,  what,  if  my  opinion  had  been  asked,  I 
should  have  strongly  recommended.  Let  Canada 
be  ours  when  she  is  cultivated  and  enriched  4  let 
not  the  fruit  be  gathered  prematurely ;  indeed  let 
it  never  be  plucked ;  let  ii  fall  when  our  bosom  can 
hold  it.  This  must  happen  within  the  Century  to 
come  :  for  no  nation  is^  or  ever  has  been,  so  into- 
lerably  vexatious  to  its  colonies,  its  dependencies, 
and  its  conquests,  as  the  British.  I  hav€  known 
personally  several  govemors,  many  of  them  honest 
and  sensible  men,  many  of  them  of  mild  and  easy 
character:}  but  I  never  knew  one,  nor  ever  heard  of 
any  from  older  officers,  who  attempted  at  all  to 
conciliate  the  affections,  or  systematically  to  pro- 
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mote  the  interests,  o£  the  governed.  Liberality 
has  been  oecasionally  extended  to  them  ;  but  it  haa 
been  the  liberality  of  a  master  toward  a  slave,  and 
only  after  grievous  sufferings*  Services  have  then 
been  exacted,  not  hard  perhaps  in  themselves,  but 
in  a  manner  to  cancel  all  recoUectiony  and  deadeh 
all  sense»  of  kindness.  Wbat  greater  political,  what 
more  mcorrigible  moral  evil !  The  French  mld 
Spaniarä,s  act  difFerently  :  they  extract  advantage 
from  their  undisturbed  possessions;  appeaKng  to 
the  generosity  of  their  children»  and  softening 
their  eommandsby  kind  offiees  and  constant  atten- 
tions*  Wherever  a  French  regiment  is  quartered, 
there  are  baUs  and  comedies ;  wherever  an  Englisb, 
there  are  disturbances  in  the  street,  and  duels. 
Give  the  Spaniard  a  -bulUfight,  and  you  may  bum 
his  father  at  the  stake,  commending  him  to  the 
God  of  Mercy  in  a  cassock  painted  with  the  flames 
of  hell.  The  English  (and  we  their  descendents 
are  the  most  deserving  of  the  name)  require  but 
justice.  Whatever  comes  as  a  favpur  comes  as  an 
affiront.  To  what  a  pitch  then  must  our  Indigna- 
tion be  excited,  when  we  are  not  permitted  even 
to  pay  that  which  is  required  of  us,  unless  we  pre- 
sent  it  vnth  the  lefl  band,  or  upon  the  nose,  or 
from  our  knees  amidst  the  mire  !  The  orators  of 
the  British  parliament,^  while  they  are  colouring 
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all  this  insolence  and  injustlce,  keep  the  under- 
Standing  of  the  people  at  tongue's  length. 

FRANKLIN. 

In  good  truth  tben  the  Separation  is  no  narrow 
one.  I  have  been  present  whilesome  of  them  have 
thrown  up  the  most  chafiy  stufF  two  hours  toge- 
ther,  and  have  never  calied  for  a  glass  of  water. 
This  is  contemplated  as  the  summit  of  ability,  and 
he  who  is  capable  of  performing  it,  is  deemed 
capable  of  ruling  the  two  hemispheres  *.  The  rieh 
families  that  govem  this  assembly,  have  made  us 
independent ;  they  have  given  us  thirteen  pro- 
vinces,  and  they  will  people  them  all  for  us  in  less 
than  fifty  years.  Religious  and  grave  men,  for 
none  are  graver  or  more  religious  than  the  beaten, 
are  praising  the  loving-mercies  of  God,  in  loosen- 
iug  from  their  necks  the  mill-stone  of  America : 
otherwise  the  national  debt^  which  has  only  been 
trebled^  would  have  soon  been  quintupled.  What 
a  blessing  to  throw  aside  such  an  extent  of  coast, 
which  of  itself  would  have  required  an  immense 
navy  for  its  defence  !  No  one  dreams  that  Eng- 
land,  in  confederacy  with  America,  would  have 
been  so  streng  in  sailors,  in  ports,  in  naval  Stores,  as 

*  Pitt  may  be  complimented  on  his  oratory  in  the  words 
wherewitb  Anacreou  congratulates  tlie  tettinx^  dirairif,  avaiiJi>\ 
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to  have  become  (I  do  not  say  with  good  manage- 
ment,  I  say  in  spite  of  bad)  not  invincible  only, 
but  invulnerable. 

WASHINGTON. 

If  sbe  tums  her  attention  to  the  defects  of  her 
administration,  in  all  its  branches,  she  may  recover 
not  much  less  than  she  has  lost.  Look  at  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  shew  me  one,  despotic  or 
free,  of  which  so  large  a  portion  is  so  barbarous 
and  wretched  as  the  Irish.  The  country  is  more 
fertüe  than  Britain ;  the  inhabitants  are  healthy, 
strong,  courageous,  £iithful,  patrioiic,  and  quick 
of  apprehension.  No  quality  is  wanting,  which 
^^onstitutes  the  respectability  of  a  State  or  the 
happiness  of  individuals :  yet,  from  centuries  of 
misrule,  they  are  in  a  condition  more  hopeless  than 
any  other  nation  or  tribe  upon  the  globe,  civilized 
or  savage.  f.- 

FRANKLIN. 

There  is  only  one  direct  way  to  bring  them  into 
Order,  and  that  appears  so  rough,  that  it  never 
will  be  trodden.  The  chief  miseiy  arises  frmn 
die  rapacity  of  the  gentry,  as  they  are  called,  and 
the  nobility,  who,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  coUect- 
ing  their  rents  from  many  poor  tenants,  and  the 
greater  of  hearing  thdr  complaints,  have  leased 
their  properties   to  what   are  called  rnddle^men. 
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Theie  harass  tbeir  mferiorai  inth^  exaet  ntio  of 
thein  industrjr,  and  4riYe  them  into  desperation« 
Hence  slovenliness  and  drunkenness ;  for  tbe  i^ 
pearance  of  ease  and  comfoit  is  an  allurement  to 
W4mce.  To  pacify  and  reclame  the  people,  aU 
leases  to  middle-anen  must  be  annulled:  every 
culti^ator  must  have  a  lease  for.  life,  and  (at  tht 
Option  of  his  suceessor)  valid  for  as  many  yean 
afterwards  as  will  amount  iii  the  whole  to  twenty- 
one.  The  extent  of  ground  should  he  propor* 
tionate  to  his .  family  and  bis.  meana.  To  underlet 
laad  shonld  he  punished  hy  law  9a  regraüngi 
Authority  would  heie.  be  strongly  exercise^  not 
tyrannically»  which  never  can  be  asserted  offhm 
aanctiomed  hy  the  repreaentatives  of  a  people,  for 
the  gieat  and  perpekual.  benefit.of  the  many»  to 
the  small  and  transient  inconvenience  of  the  few« 
Auxiliary  to  this  cißform  should  be  one  in  church^f 
livings.  They  should  all  embrace  nearly  the  same 
number  of  commumcants.  Suppose  three  thou- 
sand .  souls  under  each  eure :  a  fourth  part  would 
conaist  of  the  infirm  and  of  children  not  yet  pre- 
pared  for  the  reception  of  doctrine.  The  Si^rvioef 
as  formerly,  should  be  shorter,  and  perfbrmed 
thrice  each  Sunday  :  so  that  all  might  in  tum  be 
present,  and  that  great  concourse  would  be  ayoided, 
which  frequently  is  the  pr ekide  to  licentiqusness 
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mi^  brufcalby.     Abolishüig  tithes»  sellii^  the  pro* 
perty  of  tlie  crowu,  thö  ohurch,  and  corporations, 
I  would  establish  a  fund  suffic&fat  to  allow  each 
olergymao^  in  additjon  to  his  house>  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  anniially.     The  catholic  priest 
should  have  the  same  number  of  communicants, 
and  should  reeeive  a  gratuity  of  fifly  pounds  an- 
nually,   and  should  also  possess  his  parsonage- 
bouse :  offerings  and  gifts,  as  at  present,  would 
accrue  to  him  from  the  piety  and  gratitude  of  his 
parishioners.  Thechurch,  as  established  by  govern* 
Hient,  would  be  maintained  in  its  supremaey,  and 
the  papal  priest  would  be  remunerated,  not  for  his 
profeswm,  but  for  Services  ddne  toward  the  State, 
by  his  attention  to  themoralsof  his  communicants. 
If  the  English  pay  forty  pounds  for  taking  up  a 
felon,  would  they  not  willingly  pay  fifty  for  re- 
clamii^  a  dozen  ?     I  would  grant  eight  hundred 
pounds  yearly  to  each  protestant  bishop,  obliging 
him  to  constant  residence  in  his  diocese  ;  four  of 
these  are  sufficient :  I  would  grant  two  thousand 
to  one  arch-bishop.     The  catholics  should  have 
the   same    number,  and  t^heir    stipends    should 
be  the  same :  for  altho  the  priests  are  ignorant 
and  Tulgar  men   in  all  catholic  countries,  it  is 
highly  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  that 
the  bishops  and  arch-bishop  here  should  possess 
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whatever  gives  authority.  Knowledge  in  some 
measure  gives  it,  but  splendour  in  a  much  greater. 
Elagabalus  would  attract  mure  notice,  and  lead 
after  him  morfe  foUowers,  than  Lycurgus,  and  not 
merely  from  the  lower  Orders,  but  also  fram  the 
liigher. 

WASHINGTON. 

True  enough  :  and  indeed  some  of  the  wise  be- 
come  as  the  unwise  in  the  enchanted  Chambers  of 
Power,  whose  lamps  make  every  face  of  the  same 
colour.  Gorgeousness  melts  all  mankind  into  one 
inert  mass,  carrying  off  and  confounding  and  con- 
suming  all  beneath  it,  like  a  torrentof  lava,  bright 
amidst  the  darkness  and  dark  again  amidst  the  light 

FRANKLIN.     • 

The  abuses  of  the  clergy  were  first  exposed  by 
the  clergy,  the  lower  assailing  the  higher.  If 
something  more  like  equality,  something  more  near 
moderation,  had  pervaded  all,  fewer  sects  would 
have  arisen,  and  those  fewer  less  acrimonious. 
Dogmas  tum  sour  upon  too  füll  stomachs,  and 
empty  ones  rattle  against  them.  Envy,  which  the 
wolves  and  bears  are  without,  and  the  generous 
dog  alone  seems  by  his  proximity  to  have  caught 
from  US,  Envy,  accompanying  Religion,  swells 
amid  her  genuflexions  to  the  episcopal  canopy,  at 
seeing  so  much  wealth  so  ill  distributed.  The  low 
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cannot  be  leaders  without  a  change  nor  without  a 
party.  Some  unintelligible  syllable  is  seized ;  and 
the  vulgär  are  taught  to  believe  that  salvation  rests 
upon  it.  Even  this  were  little :  they  are  instructed 
that  salvation  may  be  yet  perbaps  insecure,  unless 
they  drag  others  to  it  by  the  throat,  and  quicken 
their  paces  at  the  dagger*s  point.  Popery  first 
laid  down  this  doctrine ;  the  most  abominable  and 
monsterous  of  her  tenets,  and  theonly  one  that  all 
establishments  are  unanimous  in  retaining. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  reductions  you  propose  would  bring  about 
another :  they  would  remove  the  necessity  of  a 
Standing  anny  in  that  unfortunate  country,  and 
further  would  enable  the  government  to  establish 
three  companies  for  fisheries,  the  herring,  the  cod» 
and  the  whale.  The  population  is.already  too 
great,  and  is  increasing,  which  of  itself  is  the 
worst  of  curses,  unless  when  high  civilization  re- 
gulates  it;  and  the  superflux  must  be  diverted 
by  colonization^  or  oceupied  on  the  seas  by  com- 
merce. Manufactures  all  tend  to  deteriorate  the 
species,  but  begin  by  humanizing  it.  Happy  those 
countries  which  have  occasion  for  no  more  of  them 
than  may  supply  the  home  consumption !  Na- 
tional debts  are  evils,  not  so  much  because  they 
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take  away  from  useful  and  honest  galns,  as  because 
they  create  superfluous  and  dishonest  ones,  and 
because,  when  carried  as  far  as  England  would 
carry  hers,  they  occasion  half  the  children  of  the 
land  to  be  cooped  up  in  buildings  which  open  into 
the  brothel  and  the  hoi^ital. 

In  assenting  to  you,  I  intemipted  your  proposi« 
tions ;  pray  go  on. 

FRANKLIN. 

I  would  permitt  no  Englishman  to  hold  m  Ire- 
land  a  place  of  trust  or  profit,  whether  m  church 
or  State.  I  would  conferr  titles  and  offices  on 
those  Irish  gentlemen,  who  resided  in  the  country 
on  their  properties^:  they  would  in  time  become 
habituated  to  a  regulär  and  decorous  mode  of  life« 
The  landlord  and  clergyman  would  in  the  begin- 
ning  lose  something  of  current  coin ;  but  if  you 
consider  that  their  lives,  houses,  and  effects  would 
become  safe,  that  provisions  would  be  plentiful  in 
Proportion  to  the  sacrifices  they  made,  and  that  in 
no  year  would  their  rents  and  incomes  fail,  as  they 
now  do  at  least  thirty  in  each  Century,  you  would 
find  that  their  Situation,  like  the  Situation  of  their 
inferiors,  would  be  much  improved. 

WASHINGTON. 

Many  would  exclame  against  the  injustice»  of 
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taking  from  one  class  alone  a  portion  of  its  pro- 
perty,  as  insurance-money. 

FRANKLIN. 

Not  irom  one  alone:  all  property  should  be 
protected  at  its  own  co3t :  this  is  the  right  and 
the  objiect  of  all  governiqents.  The  insurance  is 
two'fold ;  that  of  the  private  man,  and  that  of  the 
Community :  the  latter  is  the  main  consideration« 
I  perceive  nothing  arbitrary,  nothing  novel,  in  its 
principle  ^.     If  a  govemment  exerts  the  power  of 

*  There  is  an  argument  which  I  could  not  attribate  to 
Franklin,  becanse  it  is  deriyed  from  an  authority  tö  which  he 
never  appealed»  and.  the  words  containing  it  are  unlikely  to 
hare  lain  within  the  ränge  .of  his  reading«  I  derive  it  from 
the  Aphorums  of  Cofifessors^  by  Emannel  Sa  :  p.  528. 

Le  Pape  pent  revoqaer  la  loi  etablie  par  lui  ou  par  prede- 
cessenr,  et  oster  mesine  sans  occasion  les  effects  procedens 
d*icelle,  eile  benefice  valide  k  un  chacun  :  cair  il  a  entiere  dis- 
poeition  sur  les  benefices. 

The  king  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  head  of  the  ohnrch, 
saccedes  by  consent  of  Parliament  to  the  disposal  of  benefices. 
He  surely  can  do  in  his  own  kingdoin,  what  the  Pope  can  do 
hl  another's,  where  property  is  concerned.  The  religion  of  a 
State  il  establiahed  for  the  correction  of  its  morals,  and  its 
morals  are  reqnisite  to  the  maintenance  of  the  laws.  Religion 
then,  in  the  yiew  of  a  statesman,  is  only  a  thing  that  aids  and 
asaists  tke  laws,  removing  fsom  before  them  müch  of  their 
painfnl  dnties,  and  lessening  (if  good  and  effectnal)  the  nnm- 
ber  of  thdr  officers  and  executioners.  So  that  in  political 
economy  there  is  between  them  a  close  and  intimate  con« 
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taxing  one  trade  or  profession,  it  does  the  same 
thing  or  more.  Suppose  it  should  levy  a  tax,  of 
a  hundred  pounds,  on  every  man  who  b^ns  the 
business  of  apothecary  or  lawyer,  is  not  the  griev- 
ance  even  heavier,  as  pressing  on  those  whose 
gains  are  yet  uncertain  and  to  be  derived  from 
others,  than  it  would  be  if  bearing  upon  those 
whose  emohiments  are  fixt,  and  procede  from 
the  govemment  which  regulates  and  circumscribes 
them  ?  But  they  have  been  accustomed,  you  will 
say,  to  the  enjoyment  of  more.  So  much  clear 
gain  for  them.  I  hope  they  may  have  made  a 
liberal  and  wise  use  of  the  superfluity.  Those 
who  have  done  so,  will  possess  minds  ready  to  cal- 
culate  justly  their  own  lasting  interests,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Community  for  whose  benefit  they 
have  been  appointed.  If  there  is  any  thing  the 
existence  of  which  produces  great  and  general  evil, 
and  the  abolition  of  which  will  produce  great  and 
general  good,  in  perpetuity,  the  govemment  is  not 
only  authorized  by  right,  but  bound  by  duty,  to 
remove  it.  Compensation  should  be  made  to  the 
middle-men   for   all  losses;   it  should   be  made 

nexion,  and  both  alike  are  sobject  to  regolations  in  them  from 
the  same  anthority.  The  salary  of  a  clei^man  should  be  as 
mach  subject  to  the  State,  as  the  stipend  of  a  custom-house 
officer  and  excisemau. 
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even  to  the  worst ;  these  losses  may  as  easily  be 
ascertainedy  as  those  occasioned  to  proprietors  and 
tenants  thro  whose  lands  we  open  a  road  or  a 
canal. 

Methods,  far  short  of  what  I  indicate,  will  be 
adopted,  and  will  fail.  Constitutional  lawyers 
(now  England  is  persuaded  that  her  judicature 
and  her  parliament  contains  them,  and  even  the 
Irish  too !)  will  assent  that  Ireland  be  subject  to 
martial  law,  for  thirty  years  in  the  Century,  and 
to  little  or  none  for  the  remainder,  but  will  not 
assent  that  every  thing  unlawful  shall  be  also  un- 
necessary,  and  unprovoked.  In  consequence  of 
which,  within  the  life-time  of  some  in  existence,  we 
shall  have  two  millions  of  Irishmen  in  America, 
all  reclamed  from  their  ferocity,  by  assuaging 
their  physical  and  moral  wants,  and  addicted  to 
industry  by  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its 
sweets.  Experience  seems  to  have  given  no  sort 
of  Information  to  their  rulers :  they  profit  by  no- 
thing  old,  they  venture  on  nothing  new. 

We  are  informed  by  the  scientific  in  chemistry, 
that  a  diamond  and  a  stick  of  charcoal  on  the 
hearth  are  essentially  of  the  same  materials.  In 
like  manner,  those  among  men  who,  to  the  vulgär 
eye,  are  the  most  dissimilar  in  extemals,  are  per- 
haps  the  same  or  nearly  so  in  mind  and  intellect ; 
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and  their  differeni^e,  such  as  it  is^  -  is  the  efiect  of 

accident  and  fortune,  of  position  aiid  cotiibmation. 

Those  who^  govemikig  the  political,  itiflübnce  in  a 

high  degree  the  moral  world,  can  perform  at  onee 

what  Nature  is  myriads  of  years  in  accomplishing : 

they  can  convert  the  stick  of  chareoal  into  the  dia« 

mondy  by  the  aliment  and  ntuation  they  allow  to 

it.  Our  govemment  will  find  its  interest  in  doing 

so:  others  will   pursue  their  old   bccupation,  in 

reducing  the  diamond  to  its  dark  original,  and  exer- 

cise  their  divine  right  of  keeping  it  unextracted. ' 

If  I  were  a  member  ofthe  British  tninistfy,  I 

should  think  I  acted  wisely,  not  in  attempting  to 

prove  that  the  Constitution  is  the  best  in  the  wof  Id, 

*  bnt  in  demonstj^ting)  if  I  C6üld,  the  reverse.  For 

in  Proportion  as  they  labour  to  extoU  it,  in^  the  same 

Proportion 'do  they  oblige  us  to  suppo^e  them  its 

mort  impudent  and  outrageous  violators,  or,  atthe 

lettlty  Ignorant  of  its  spirit»  and  incapable  of  its 

application/    Ot^erwise  how  cbüld  this  exeellent 

form  be  the  parent  of  defortttifcy  ?  how  cöüld  the 

Population,  where  the  country  is  so  fbrtile  and  the 

raoe  so  industrious,  contain  a  larger  number  of  in^ 

d^ent  families,  and  those  among  the  tnosi  läfcö- 

rious  and  the  most  virtuous,  than  any  other  upon 

earfch  ?    Such  is  the  beneflcence  of  the  suprem^ 

Power,  unmixt  evil,  in  its  e^cposure  to  the  aJf 
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and  heavens,  roay  contract  or  produce,  by  a  cer- 
tain  stimulating  agency,  a  somewhat  of  good,  how- 
ever  scantily  and  slowly  j  but  evil  never  flows  from 
good  unmixt.  If  the  Constitution  were  what  it 
is  represented,  its  agents  could  not  abuse  it ;  and 
if  its  agents  could  not  abuse  it,  America  would  not 
have  been,  at  this  time,  separated  from  England, 
nor  would  Ireland  have  been  condemned  to  a  mas- 
sacre  once  at  furthest  in  two  generations;  nor 
would  the  British  people  be  more  heavily  taxed, 
in  its  comforts  and  its  necessaries^  than  the  Alge- 
rines  and  Turks,  when  its  industry  is  so  much 
greater,  and  when  its  territory  has  not  been  occu- 
pied,  nor  invaded,  nor  endangered,  by  an  enemy. 
I  suspect  that  its  wars  are  systematical  in  their 
periods,  however  little  so  in  their  conduct :  that 
they  must  recurr  about  every  twenty  years,  as  a 
new  generation  Springs  up  from  the  aristocracy, 
for  which  all  the  great  civil  employments,  however 
multiplied,  are  insufficient,  and  which  disdains  all 
other  professions  than  the  military  and  the  naval. 

^  WASHINGTON. 

If  all  state-religions  were  abolished  in  their  pre- 
dominancy,  the  world  would  be  quieter  and  better. 
In  England  the  national  debt  would  be  liquidated 
soon,  and  in  Ireland  the  public  peace  would  be  re- 
established.    When  the  catholic  sees  the  prote^tant 

VOL.  IL  E 
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freed  from  the  hea^ieat  of  taxadoDS,  tiial  of  pojuig 
in  the  elergj  a  body  he  does  not  appoint,  a  body 
boimd  Hke  a  dead  weight  apon  him,  ke  will  pre- 
sently  elame  a  similar  adyantage.  Tlie  sect  that 
bears  the  lighter  bordea  will  become  the  nuve  na- 
merous  bj  being  the  more  fleiimhing.  This  alooe, 
in  Biy  opiakm,  can  eyer  giTe  the  prolestants  m 
Irehnd  a  tnie,  legitimate,  and  dorable  ascend- 
ency.  Among  oorowninjuiieson  the  partof  Eng- 
land, this  neyer  boie  upon  ns,  namely,  to  pay  for 
hearing  what  we  knew  or  for  what  we  disbdieved. 

FRANKLIN. 

If  there  edsted  no  establishment  in  England  or 
in  Irelandy  great  fears  woold  be  entertained  of 
novel  sects,  and  greater  still  of  old  ones ;  of  pnri- 
tanism  for  mstance  and  of  popery. 

WASHINGTON. 

Against  what  could  puritanism  act  ?  It  over- 
threw  the  established  chureh  in  her  State  of  in- 
ebriety :  it  kicked  into  the  street  her  crosiers  and 
mitres,  and  other  snch  ensigns  of  barbarism  and 
paganism  and  despotism.  When  it  finds  no- 
thing to  quarrel  with,  out  of  doors^  it  will  quarrel 
at  home. 

FRANKLIN. 

It  grows  strong  by  being  kept  in  the  cool,  and 
bunged  up  by  the  ecclesiastical  excise. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Benjamin,  I  do  not  like  to  meddle  with  reli- 
gions,  nor  indeed  to  talk  about  them.  All  of 
them  appear  to  me  inoffensive,  excepting  the 
popish,  which  not  only  would  have  a  band  in 
every  man's  pocket,  but  an  ear  on  every  man's 
pillow.  Instead  of  sending  to  a  rotten  old  city, 
the  most  profligate  and  the  most  venal  on  earth, 
for  Spiritual  advice  and  Council,  which  always  comes 
to  you  in  the  form  of  a  command,  and  enclosing 
an  Order  to  pay  a  pretty  round  sum  to  the  bearer, 
could  not  every  city  and  every  hamlet  find  some 
worthy  inhabitant,  capable  of  giving  bis  opinion 
upon  those  slight  matters,  if  indeed  there  be 
any  such,  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  un- 
able,  or  inattentive,  or  indifferent  to  elucidate  and 
explane  ?  I  see  nothing  worth  a  quarrel  in  them  ; 
and  certainly  there  is  nothing  which  the  blessed 
author  of  our  religion  would  recommend  us  to 
quarrel  and  fight  about.  If  there  were  no  hie- 
rarchy  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  people  of  both 
countries  would  be  more  brotherly  and  contented. 
They  would  mind  their  own  business,  and  not  the 
business  of  those  who  fare  sumptuously  on  their 
credulity,  and  ride  in  rieh  housings  on  their  ani- 
mosities.  The  revenues  of  priests  and  preachers 
would  overpay  the  just  demands  of  a  protecting  and 
fnigal  govemment.    Let  the  protestant  church  be 

E  2 
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no  longer  a  hireling ;  and  the  popish  will  drop 
away  rag  afler  rag,  image  after  Image,  to  the  great 
emolument  of  the  barber's  shop.  The  poor  peo- 
ple  of  that  persuasion  would  not  long  be  so  foolish 
and  besotted,  as  to  pay  tythes,  where  the  heretic 
pays  none.  Inequality  would  shake  their  creed, 
extortion  would  open  their  eyes,  and  they  would 
feel  on  that  oecasion,  as  they  now  feel  on  another, 
that  they  were  not,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the 
same  condition  as  their  neighbours.  The  parties 
will  never  be  peaceable,  uhtil  the  banner  is  thrown 
into  the  dust  between  them,  and  eaeh  tramples 
upon  his  own.  Absurdities  would  soon  cease  if  no- 
body  could  gain  by  them  :  within  half  a  Century, 
the  whole  people  would  find  in  their  hands  and 
hearts  nothing  eise  than  the  unencumbering  and 
unexhausting  page,  which,  if  its  spirit  were  re- 
ceived  in  its  purity,  might  well  be  denominated 
the  Book  of  Life.  So  mischievous  an  use  however 
has  been  made  of  it,  for  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
that,  if  you  take,  as  Churches  would  force  you, 
their  glosses  and  interpretations  for  part  of  it,  then 
indeed  may  it  be  called  more  properly,  the  book 
of  imposture  and  extortion,  of  darkness  and  de- 
struction. 

FRANKLIN. 

We  may  become  so  habituated  to  tyranny  as 
neither  to  feel  nor  see  it :  the  part  on  which  its 
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poison  has  been  perpetually  dropping,  is  deadened, 
Else,  would  it  be  possible  that  througbout  a  whole 
nation,  incomparably  the  most  enlightened  of  any 
upon  earth,  young  men  should  be  sent  from  a  dis- 
tanee,  quite  unknown  to  the  parishioners,  and 
often  of  a  vicious  or  loose  character,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  light  one,  to  teach  the  experieneed 
as  well  as  the  inexperienced  their  duties,  and  to  be 
paid  for  a  lesson  which  has  been  already  taught  by 
others ! 

WASHINGTON*. 

Supposing  an  establishment  to  exist  at  all,  the 
utmost  that  a  grave  and  reflecting  people  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  endure,  is,  that  the 
bishop  or  eider,  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese,  should  nominate  at  least  three  persons,  na- 
tives  of  his  diocese,  and  of  conduct  well  known  to 
him,  in  order  for  the  parishioners  to  appoint  one 
of  the  number  to  the  vacant  benefice.  They  should 
agree  with  bim  upon  the  stipend,  as  they  would  do 
amicably,  just  as  they  agree  with  an  apothecary  for 
his  attendence  on  the  sick  paupers.  He  should  be 
removable  for  any  offence  against  the  laws,  or  for 

*  Tbe  king  of  Hanover  has  lately  shewn  his  wisdom,  in  de- 
claring  that  there  is  and  shall  he  no  predominant  Church  in 
that  kingdom. 
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any  habits  which  they  and  the  bishop  should  de- 
elare  to  be  inconsistent  with  bis  office. 

FRANKLIN. 

'  These  remarks  of  joun  are  reasonable.  In  re- 
gard  to  the  s^^intment  of  clei^ymen,  the  Roman 
ehurch  i&  more  observant  of  propriety  than  the 
English.  It  rarely  if  ever  happens  that  a  paiish- 
priest  18  sent  from  a  distance  to  bis  eure :  he  almost 
always  is  chosen  from  among  bis  neighbours.  This 
difference  would  be  a  subject  of  wonder  to  me,  if 
I  did  not  likewise  see  the  representatives  of  bo- 
roughs,  not  selected,  as  they  were  formerly,  from 
among  the  most  respectable  of  the  bui^esses,  but 
invited  for  the  greater  part  from  a  distance,  and 
utterly  unknown,  both  morally  and  politically,  to 
those  who  depute  them  to  parliament.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  disgraceful  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
eity,  than  to  declare  by  their  actions  that  none  of 
them  is  worthy  of  confidence,  or  capable  of  trans- 

■m 

aeting  their  affairs  ?  And  either  this  must  be  the 
inference,  or  we  must  attribute  their  conduet  to 
the  most  scandalous  venality. 

I  would  obviate  present  evils  by  present  reme- 
dies,  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  Many  good  things 
cannot  be  done,  many  indifferent  ones  may  be ;  if 
indeed  those  are  to  be  called  indifferent  which  are 
only  so  at  the  time,  and  very  far  from  it  in  the 
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consequences.  Religion,  I  agree  with  you,  is  too 
pure  for  corporations.  It  is  best  meditated  on  in 
our  privacy,  and  best  acted  on  in  our  ordinary  in- 
tercourse  with  mankind.  If  we  believe  in  Revela- 
tion,  we  must  believe  that  God  wishes  us  to  con- 
verse  with  him  but  little,  since  the  only  form  of 
address  he  has  prescribed  to  us  is  an  extremely 
short  one.  He  has  placed  us  where  our  time  may 
be  more  beneficially  employed,  in  mutually  kind 
Offices.  He  does  not  desire  us  to  teil  him,  hour 
after  hour,  how  dearly  we  love  him,  or  how  much 
we  want  from  him  :  he  knows  these  things  exactly. 
These  however  are  the  very  things  which  occupy 
the  pulpit :  and  the  ceremonies  attending  them  and 
the  modes  of  doing  them,  together  with  disquiai- 
tions  on  bis  body  and  parentage,  have  cost  the  lives 
ofmany  millions.  In  money  too  and  lands  I  have  cal- 
culated  what  Europe  has  paid  for  them ;  but  the  sum 
total,  if  I  could  repeat  it  exactly,  would  confound 
the  head  of  any  arithmetician ;  nor  was  there  ever 
a  man  in  the  world  who  could  remember  the  figures, 
if  he  had  heard  them  but  once  read  to  him.  The 
despots  of  France  never  exacted  by  their  detested 
corv^e  so  large  a  portion,  as  the  pastors  claim  in 
England;  a  tenth  forsooth  of  every  man's  indus« 
try ;  and  this  tenth  is  taken  off  the  ground  un- 
taxed,  while  the  other  nine  parts  are  liable  to  new 
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deductions.  If  truths  are  plain  they  ought  not  to 
cost  so  much ;  if  not  piain  still  less  are  they  worth 
it.  The  tyrants  of  Sicily  clamed  a  tenth  of  the 
com,  but  not  a  tenth  of  oil  or  wine  or  hay  or 
l^umes,  or  fruits  of  any  kind  in  which  the  island 
was  equally  abundant.  This  fully  satisfied  them, 
and  sufficed  to  keep  the  bodies  and  minds  of  their 
subjects  in  regulär  order  änd  due  subjection. 

WASHINGTON. 

We  never  had  to  complain  of  England,  for 
persecuting  us  by  her  foxhunters  in  the  Church ; 
nor  indeed,  to  speak  honestly  and  freely,  so  much  of 
any  persecution,  as  of  idle  and  unprofitable  vexa- 
tion. 

FRANKLIN. 

The  conduet  of  England,  towards  us,  resembles 
that  of  Ebenezer  Pollock  towards  his  eldest  son 
Jonas. 

WASHINGTON. 

I  remember  old  Ebenezer ;  and  I  believe  it  was 
Jonas  who,  when  another  youth,  after  giving  him 
much  offence,  and  seeing  him  unresisting,  would 
fain  fight  him,  replied,  iS%,  /  will  notjight  thee, 

ßiend!  but  if  thou  dost  with  thatßst  what  thou 
threatenesty  by  the  Lord's  help  I  will  smite  thee 
sorey  marking  thee  for  one  of  an  ill  unprqfitable 

ßock;  and  thou  shalt  walk  home  in  heaviness,  likea 
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vxther  theßrst  moming  he  was  made  so.  Whereat 
he  took  off  his  coat,  folded  it  up,  and  laid  it  on 
the  ground,  saying,  This  at  kost  hath  done  no 
harm^  and  deserveth  good  treatment.  The  adver- 
sary,  not  admiring  auch  an  object  of  contempla- 
tion,  went  away,  muttering  more  reasonable  threats, 
conditional  and  subjunctive.  Ebenezer,  I  guess, 
aggravated  and  wore  out  his  son's  patience;  for 
the  old  man  was  rieh  and  testy,  and  would  have 
his  comforts  neither  encroached  upon  nor  much 
partaken. 

FRANKLIN. 

My  stoiy  is  this.  Jonas  had  been  hunting  in 
the  woods,  and  had  contracted  a  rheumatism  in  the 
face,  which  drew  it  awry,  and  either  from  the  pain 
it  occasioned  or  from  the  medicines  he  took  to  eure 
ity  rotted  one  of  his  grinders.  Old  Ebenezer  was 
wealthy,  had  little  to  do,  or  to  care  about,  made 
few  observations  on  his  family,  sick  or  sound,  and 
saw  nothing  particular  in  his  son's  countenance. 
However  one  day  after  dinner,  when  he  had  eaten 
heartily,  he  said  to  Jonas,  Son  Jonas,  methinks 
thy  appetite  is  not  over-keen :  pick  and  welcome 

the  other  halfqfthat  hog^s^oot. 

Father,  answered  he,  I  have  had  apain  in  my 
tooth  the  last  for  tnight ;  the  northerly  wind  does 
it  no  goodloday :  I  would  rather,  ifso  be  thatyoü 
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approve  ofitj  eat  a  slice  qfyonjair  cheesecake  m 
the  doset. 

Why  what  ails  the  tooth  ?  said  Ebenezer. 

Nothing  more^  replied  Jonas,  than  that  I  cannot 
cliew  wiih  it  what  I  used  to  cheu\ 

Drive  a  nail  in  the  wall,  quoth  stoutly  and  cou- 
rageously  Ebenezer,  tie  a  string  to  one  end  and 
lace  the  other  round  thy  tooth. 

The  son  performed  a  part  of  the  injunction,  but 
could  not  very  dexterously  twist  the  string  around 
the  grinder,  for  his  teeth  were  close  and  the  cord 
not  over-fine.  Then  said  the  father  kindly,  Open 
thy  mouthj  lad!  give  me  tlie  twine:  back  thy 
head :  back  it,  I  teil  thee^  over  the  chair. 

Not  thatj  fatlier,  not  that  ...the  next,  cried 
Jonas. 

What  dost  mean  ?  proudly  and  impatiently  said 
Ebenezer.  Is  not  the  string  about  it  ?  dost  hold 
my  hand  too,  scape-grace  ?  dost  give  me  all  this 
troublefor  nought  ? 

Patience  noxv^  father y  meekly  said  Jonas,  with 
the  cord  across  his  tongue . ..  let  me  drcnv  my 
tooth  my  own  way. 

Follow  thine  own  courses^  serpent !  indignantly 
exclamed  Ebenezer .  ..as  God^s  in  Boston,  thou 
art  a  most  wil/ul  and  undutifiil  child. 

I  hope  notj  father.     . 
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Hopt  not  !  rebel!  Did  not  I  beget  thee,  and 
ihy  teetkf  one  and  all  ?  have  not  I  lodged  theCj 
cloathed  thee^  andfed  thee^  these  forty  years^  come 
Candlemas  ?  and  noxi\  I  Warrant  ye^  all  this  bustle 
and  baclcwardness  about  a  rotten  tooth  !  should  I 
be  a  groat  the  richtrfor  itj  out  or  in  ? 

WASHINGTON. 

Dignity  in  private  men  and  in  govemments  has 
been  Utile  eise,  than  a  stately  and  stiff  perseverance 
in  oppression ;  and  spirit,  as  it  is  called,  little 
eise  than  the  foam  of  hard-mouthed  insolence. 
Such  at  last  is  become  the  audacity  of  Power,  from 
a  Century  or  more  of  holidays  or  riot,  it  now  com- 
plains  that  you  deprive  it  of  its  prerogative,  if  you 
limit  the  exercise  of  its  malignant  passions.  I 
lament  that  there  are  those  who  can  learn  no 
lesson  of  humanity,  unless  we  write  it  broadly  with 
the  point  of  the  sword« 

FRANKLIN. 

Let  US  hope  however  that  we  may  see  the 
day,  when  these  scholars  shall  be  turned  out  of 
school. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  object  of  our  cares  and  solicitudes,  at  pre- 
sent,  is  the  stability  of  the  blessings  we  have  ob- 
tained.  No  attempt  against  them  is  dangerous 
from  without,  nor  immediately  from  within  ;  but 
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the  seeds  of  corruption  are  inherent,  however 
latent,  in  all  bodies,  physical  and  political :  guards 
therefor  should  be  stationed,  and  laws  enacted, 
to  deterr  adventurers  from  attempts  at  despotism. 

FRANKLIN. 

Other  ofiences,  even  the  greatest,  are  the  vio- 
lation  of  one  law :  despotism  is  the  violation  of  all« 
The  despot  then  should  be  punished,  not  only  by 
loss  of  life,  which  the  violation  of  only  one  law 
may  incurr,  and  which  leaves  no  pain,  no  repent- 
ance,  no  example,  but  also  with  exposure  and 
scourges,  as  among  the  Romans.  Conspiracies  are 
weak  and  frivolous.  The  band  of  every  man  should 
be  directed  against  him,  whose  band  is  directed 
against  every  man.  Societies,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  instituted  to  recompense  the  avenger  of 
humanity :  every  land  should  be  bis  country,  every 
free  Citizen  bis  brother.     The  greatest  men,  ac- 

• 

cording  to  what  is  taught  in  schools  and  Colleges, 
are  those  who  have  ofiered  the  greatest  violence  to 
reason  and  humanity.  The  destroyers  of  freedom 
are  more  celebrated  than  its  founders  (Pompey 
than  Pelopidas,  Cesar  than  Timoleon),  just  as  we 
hear  more  of  bim  who  burns  a  house  than  of  him 
who  builds  one.  In  the  proper  choice  of  teachers, 
and  in  the  right  course  of  education,  are  to  be 
found  the  best  preventive  laws  against  despotism. 
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Christianity,  in  itsunadulterated  form,  is  perfectiy 
adapted  to  this  intent :  in  its  adulterated,  it  hasbeen 
the  main  support  of  aggression  and  iniquity.  If 
ever  we  reduce  it  in  America  to  an  Establishment^ 
as  people  call  it,  its  spirit  flies,  and  its  body  so 
weighs  upon  us,  that  we  cast  it  down,  or  let  it  slip 
qnietly  from  our  arms.  For,  christianity  is  in  it- 
self  of  such  simplicity,  that,  whoever  would  make 
an  establishment  of  it,  must  add  imposture ;  and 
from  imposture  grows  Usurpation.  Every  mother, 
if  left  to  herseif,  would  teach  her  child,  what  that 
child,  during  the  whole  of  his  life-time,  pays  dearly 
for  being  taught,  and  what,  from  such  payment, 
makes  often  an  unkindly  and  unjust  Impression  on 
him.  He  is  obliged  to  purchase  a  commodity  he 
does  not  require,  and  one  wliich,  sometimes  it  may 
happen,  he  has  a  larger  störe  of  than  the  patentee 
and  vender.  The  most  pious  and  moral  men  upon 
earth  are  the  inhabitants  of  New-£ngland  and  of 
Pensylvania ;  and  they  are  so  because  their  con- 
sciences  have  never  been  drilled  nor  swathed, 
and  because  they  never  have  been  taught  to  divide 
their  offering,  the  prayer  and  psalm  on  this  side, 
the  bag  of  wheat  and  truss  of  clover  on  that,  be- 
tween  God  and  the  ministers  of  the  church.  While 
such  men  are  existing,  our  independence  and  li- 
berty  are  secure.  Govemments,  in  which  there  are 
establishments,  will,  without  great  prudence,  fall 
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into  danger  from  sects  :  every  new  one  gives  a  fresh 
security  and  an  additional  stability  to  ours.  A 
mixture  of  sects  is  as  advantageous  to  a  fair  poli- 
tical  System,  as  a  mixture  of  blood  is  to  the  strength 
and  perpetuity  of  the  human  race«  Every  thing 
wants  gentle,  insensible,  unrestricted,  renovation ; 
air,  fire,  earth,  water,  the  vegetables,  the  animals, 
man,  states.  To  you,  fellow-citizen  and  defender, 
the  most  beneficent  on  record  is  principally  owing. 
If  America  had  been  conquered,  the  breath  of 
Freedom  had  been  stifled  in  every  region  of  the 
World,  and  we  should  have  lamented  the  fate  even 
of  the  people  who  in  their  blindness  would  have 
enslaved  us. 

Looking  to  what  may  happen  in  future,  on  the 
ground  you  have  marked  out  to  me,  I  recoUect  an 
admirable  law  of  Solon,  which  enacts  that,  in  case 
of  Usurpation,  the  magistrates  should  resign  their 
Offices ;  and  that  he  who  continued  his  functions 
after  the  extinction  of  the  populär  power,  should, 
together  with  the  subverter  of  it,  be  punished  with 
death,  by  any  private  Citizen.  Let  jurists  decide 
whether  it  be  not  right  and  expedient  to  punish 
not  usurpers  only,  but  (if  in  compliance  with  the 
vulgär  use  of  language  we  must  distinguish  them) 
conquerors  too,  in  this  manner ;  on  the  principle 
that  every  individual  may  recover  his  own  pro- 
perty,  and  slay  the  spoiler  who  detains  it  aggres- 
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sively :  and  let  moralists  judge,  whether  a  few  of 
such  chastisements,  on  choice  subjects,  would  not 
cool  in  a  great  degree  the  lust  of  spoliation  and 
conquest.  We  will  not  be  morose  and  captious 
with  the  lovers  of  peace  and  order :  we  will  con- 
cede  to  them  that  it  is  a  dangerous  question  to  agi- 
tate,  whether  an  arbitrary  but  salutary  iroprison- 
ment  now  and  then,  with  now  and  then  an  un- 
lucky  but  well-meant  torture,  should  be  resisted  or 
endured  :  for  such  things  (they  will  teil  us)  happen 
occasionally  in  the  most  fiourishing  and  best  regu- 
lated  governments ;  but  when  constitutions  are  de- 
stroyed  and  legal  magistrates  are  displaced,  every 
man  may  pick  up  the  broken  laws ;  and  it  is  a  vir- 
tue  to  exercise  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  im- 
perative of  them  gratuitously.  That  of  Solon, 
moderate  as  he  was,  goes  farther. 

A  similar  law  was  enacted  at  Rome  on  the  abo- 
lition  of  the  decemvirate. 

Ne  quis  ullum  magistratum  sine  provocatione  crearet : 
qui  creasset,  eum  jus  fasque  esset  occidi^  neve  ea  csedes 
capitalis  noxse  haberetur.    Liv.  III.  55. 

Our  Constitution  is  flexible  and  yielding,  by 
reason  of  its  horoogeniousness  and  its  purity.  Like 
the  surface  of  our  country,  it  may  in  some  measure 
be  changed  by  improvements  and  still  preserve  its 
character  and  features.     The  better  part  of  what 
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we  have  imported  from  England  is  retained  for  the 
present ;  because  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  new 
r^ulations  in  times  of  trouble,  and  that  the  mis- 
chievous  should  not  burst  in  between  the  old  paling 
and  the  new.  Nearly  all  these  must  be  repealed, 
and  the  rest  emended* 

WASHINGTON. 

In  England  more  have  been  made  and  repealed 
again  within  one  Century,  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  universe  within  three ;  not  reckoning,  as  would 
be  unfair,  what  has  been  effected  by  revolutions. 
The  worst  have  lasted  the  longest  *.  Barrenness 
is  perennial ;  fertility  is  the  produce  of  a  season. 
The  whole  System  of  representation,  on  which 
every  thing  depends  of  law  and  liberty,  has  been 

*  Nevertheless  it  is  proved,  and  declared  from  the  Bcnch, 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  lives  in  comfort>  not  to  say  in 
afflnence.  Mr.  Justice  Best  informs  us  that  mott  qfthe  mdut- 
trlous  pari  ofthe  Community  live  upon  nothing  eise  than  bread 
and  water, 

That  the  laws  are  liberal  is  proved  also,  and  declared  from 
the  Bench  by  the  same  high  authority.  He  teils  us  that  wri- 
ters  of  newspapers  ought  to  report  nothing  of  the  king>  bat 
what  has  been  communicated  by  the  ministry. 

We  may  hope  that,  ere  long,  allied  kings,  instead  of  sending 
each  other  stars,  snufT-boxes,  and  crosses,  will  amicably  ex- 
change  ministers,  jnrists,  and  judges  -,  all  good  and  useful  for 
all. 
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changed  within  our  memory«     But  the  Chancery 

court, 

Sedet  setemumque  sedebit. 

This  has  carried  more  min  and  desolation  into 
innocent  families,  than  all  the  gaming-houses  and 
other  haunts  of  vice  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Or- 
phans,  charities,  are  absorbed  by  the  hundred  and 
swallowed  up  by  this  inland  Malstrom.  The 
English  talk  of  other  grievances,  and  hardly  no- 
tice  this :  we  may  be  so  near  an  object  as  not  to 
See  it  in  its  füll  extent  nor  clearly. 

FRANKLIN. 

A  sailor  condemned  to  be  hanged,  was  thus 
admonished :  Prepare  yovrself  to  appear  hefore 
your  eternaljudge. 

What  does  Ms  lordship  mean  ?  said  he  to  the 
gaoler  who  was  conducting  him  away.  Sure^  I 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  lord  chancellor ! 
I  have  neither  land  nor  tenement ;  and  he  would 
tum  up  his  nose  at  myjacket  and  trowsers. 

There  is  no  country  where  laws  are  so  dispro- 
portionate  to  offences,  so  sanguinary,  so  disputable, 
80  contradictory,  so  tardy,  so  expensive.  Now 
these  are  the  six  principal  defects  of  laws,  and  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  add  a  seventh  of 
weight :  for  laxity  cannot  coexist  with  them.  More 
fortunes  have   been   wrecked   upon  the  shifting 
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sands  of  British  jurisprudence,  than  everhave  heen 
engulphed  by  any  one  despotism :  and  more  crimes 
are  capital  in  England  than  were  even  known  by 
name  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Moses,  or 
among  the  Athenians  in  the  time  of  Draco. 

WASHINGTON. 

Our  late  enemies  are  now  just  as  angry  with  us,  as 
if  they  fancied  we  were  mocking  their  mutability ; 
some  of  them  are  more  alarmed  at  the  form  of 
govemment  we  have  chosen,  than  at  any  other 
consequence  of  our  liberation :  I  think,  without 
reason.  Republicanism  is  fit  only  for  nations  grown 
up ;  and  is  equally  ill  adapted  to  those  in  decay 
and  to  those  in  infancy«  Europeans  do  indeed  call 
ours  an  Infant  State ... 

FRANKLIN. 

Ay  indeed  ?  I  never  heard  of  an  Infant  who 
kicked  its  mother  down  stairs. 

WASHINGTON. 

Be  graver,  Benjamin,  and  inform  me  whether,  in 
your  opinion,  states  do  not  reasonably  date  from 
their  instruction  and  experience,  and  not  from  this 
or  from  that  effect  of  vicissitude ;  and  whether  any 
nation  in  the  world  was  ever  better  informed  than 
ours,  in  its  duties  and  interests. 

FRANKLIN. 

None  on  record :  and  God  grant  that  every 
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novelty  in  our  countrjr,  may  be  as  just  and  reason- 
able  as  tliat  contained  in  jowr  Observation,  with 
regard  to  dates.  We  are  as  old  a  nation  as  the 
Engli^h,  altho  we  are  not  so  old  in  America  as  they 
in  England.  Crossing  the  oeean  does  not  [make  a 
man  younger,  neither  does  it  a  people« 

WASHINGTON. 

Other  accusations  than  those  of  juvenility  are 
brought  against  us,  and  in  appeaf-afice  wöightier. 
We  are  accused  of  the  worst  ingratitude,  in  having 
tunted  our  strength  and  prosperity  against  the 
authors  of  it.  Prosperity  and  stretigth  never  have 
excited  a  colony  to  rebellion,  nor  is  wealth  a  whis- 
perer  to  independence :  but  when  arrogance  and 
injustice  stride  forth  into  a  colony  strong  and  pros* 
perous,  it  takes  the  advantäge  of  its  strength  and 
prosperity  ;  and  then  indeed  wealth,  which  has  not 
been  the  mover,  becomes  the  supporter,  of  eman* 
cipation.  Every  colony  of  England  hath  shewn  a 
desire  of  quitting  her,  when  it  could  :  not  a  single 
one  of  ancient  Rome.  Under  the  government 
of  Hadrian,  Utica,  Italica,  and  Gades,  enjoying 
the  füll  Privileges  of  rounicipal  towns,  entreated 
and  obtained  the  title  of  colonies ;  altho  in  the 
former  condition  they  might  exercise  all  the  ma- 
gistracies,  and  enjoy  all  the  dignities,  of  the  repub- 
Hc.  Yet  Rome,  we  are  informed,  was  the  subju- 
gator  of  mankind,  and  England  the  protector. 

f2 
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FRANKLIN. 

God  protect  the  wretchedest  of  bis  creatures 
frora  such  protection ! 

WASHINGTON. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  danger  to  which  every 
State,  sooner  or  later,  is  subject  from  arbitrary 
power,  and  on  the  principles  which  ought  to  be 
mstilled  into  eveiy  young  Citizen,  first  to  guard 
against  it,  and  then,  if  unsuccessful,  to  exterminate 
it.  Aristocracy,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  is  as  great 
an  eTiIy  and  more  imminent.  Hence  we  have  a 
party  in  force  against  the  Institution  of  a  Senate ; 
and  indeed  if  I  could  consider  it  as  any  thing  like 
an  aristocracy  or  oligarchy,  in  its  gait  or  tendency, 
I  should  disapprove  of  it  openly  and  loudly :  but 
in  fact  ours  is  the  only  intermediate  body  which 
ean  do  good  ;  and  I  think  it  capable  of  this  to  a 
great  extent.  Hereditary  Senates,  under  what- 
ever  name,  are  etemally  tearing  and  consuming 
the  vitals  of  their  country.  Our  senate  brings  no 
such  evil  with  it:  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
about  it  is  conservative  and  prospective,  Its  bene* 
ficent  eflPects  gp  beyond  itself,  and  excede  its  attri- 
butions  :  for,  as  none  can  be  elected  into  it  whose 
fortunes  do  not  shew  him  to  have  been  prudent, 
and  whose  demeanour  has  not  been  regulär  and 
decorous,  raany  spirits  which  from  their  wature, 
from  youth,  from  zeal,  from  ambition,  would  be 
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clamorous  and  unruly  among  our  representatives^ 
are  controlled  and  guided  by  the  hope  of  rising 
thence  into  this  venerable  assembly. 

FRANKLIN. 

Tiberius,  the  wisest  of  despots,  to  encrease  bis  own 
power,  encreased  that  of  the  Senate,  and  transferred 
to  it  the  busiuess  of  the  comitia.  In  more  barbarous 
times  the  king  and  aristocracy  will  contend  for 
power,  and  the  people  will  lifl  up  its  head  between 
them  :  in  more  civilized,  when  abundance  of  wealth 
produces  abundance  of  offices,  the  two  former  will 
unite,  and  the  people  sink  imperceptibly  under 
them  :  for  it  is  requisite,  in  such  a  State,  to  the 
existence  of  both,  that  the  mass  do  not  become  rieh 
or  instructed  j  against  which  evils,  wars  and  lucra* 
tive  places  are  devised,  and  elections  are  so  ma- 
naged  as  to  occasion  a  vast  expenditure,  and  to  be 
accompanied  by  as  many  vices  as  can  find  room 
amongst  it.  Where  Senates  have  not  been  the 
executive  power,  or  the  appointers  of  it,  they  have 
been  instruments,  but  never  intermediaries.  That 
of  papal  Rome  is  in  nothing  less  respectable  than 
that  of  imperial.  The  venerable  body  went  this 
very  year  before  the  Hoüness  of  our  Lord,  re- 
questing  bis  permission  to  wear  masks  the  last* 

^  This  was  likewise  done  in  1824. 
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week  of  the  cameval.  Who  can  doubt  the  Utility 
and  dignity  of  such  institutions,  or  that  something 
of  such  gravity  and  decorum  ougfat  always  to  stand 
between  the  prince  and  people  ? 

WASHINGTON. 

Other  nations  seem  to  entertain  more  fears  for 
US,  in  the  abundance  of  their  benevolence,  than 
we  entertain  for  ourselves.  They  acknowledge 
you,  and  some  few  more  amongst  us,  to  be  honest 
and  well-meaning  persons,  and»  pressing  them 
hardly,  do  not  deny  altogether  that  you  are  mode- 
rate, reasonable,  not  ill-informed,  capable  of  in- 
struction,  nay  indeed,  wise :  yet  the  merest  youths, 
whist-pIayers  and  Jockeys,  turn  their  heads  across 
their  Shoulders  to  give  you  a  word  of  advice.  When 
the  populär  pait,  the  senatorial  part»  the  executive 
part,  are  summarily  discussed,  the  whole  is  taken 
up  as  lightly  and  as  easily  disposed  of.  Republks 
cannot  stand  ia  the  exclamation  of  council-board 
and  sounding-board ;  the  echo  of  Church  and 
Chamber. 

FRANKLIN. 

I  would  reduce  the  question  to  as  few  words  as 
they  would.  A  single  argument  is  enough  for  a 
Single  truth :  whatever  comes  after,  is  in  part  illus- 
tration,  in  part  confusion. 

When  the  advantages  of  kingship  and  repub- 
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are  opposed,  the  main  inquiry  is,  not 
about  forms  or  families,  not  about  the  govermnent 
of  the  fewer  or  the  more ;  but,  whether  the  good 
shall  controU  the  bad,  or  the  bad  controU  the 
good.  A  whole  people  cannot  long  togeüier  err 
m  ita  choice.  One  man  or  two  may  agree  with  s 
groom  that  an  un^ound  horse  is  a  sound  one ;  but 
twenty  vfill  not,  take  the  twenty  even  at  hazard. 
The  gi*eater  advantage  is,  however,  when  you  can 
send  back  the  horse  after  trying  him,  or  change 
him  on  discovering  his  infinnity. 

-In  govemment,  as  in  all  other  things,  we,  and 
not  only  we,  but  even  those  wiser  and  greater  men, 
the  ministers  of  kings,  may  profit  by  reading  the 
ftrst  half-page  in  the  Elements  of  Geometry^  in 
which  we  find  that  the  right  Une  is  the  shortest 
wayjrom  one  point  lo  another^  and,  I  would  add» 
ccsteris  paribuSj  the  easiest  and  surest. 

We  were  called,  a  little  while  ago,  the  partisans 
of  anarchy.  At  that  time  we  could  not  argue  with 
cur  opponents,  as  being  one  and  all  of  them  in  a 
State  of  frenzy ;  but  now  that  their  arms  are  tied 
behind  them,  and  that  they  are  at  home  and  abed, 
we  may  reason  calmly  with  them,  and  teil  them 
that  no  number  is  so  near  to  nothing  as  one,  and 
no  govemment  so  near  to  anarchy  as  monarchy. 
There  is  more  than  one  kind  of  anarchy,  tho  there 
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is  only  one  known  by  name.  There  are  plants 
and  nietals  under  our  very  feet»  unclassed  and  un- 
described.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  those 
bodies  of  men  anarchal  which  are  in  a  State  of 
effervescence ;  but  the  most  anarchal  of  all  are  those 
which  surrender  self-rule  to  the  caprice  of  the  worst 
informed  and  most  rickety  members  of  society. 
Anarchy,  like  other  things,  has  its  certain  State  and 
season  of  quiescence ;  and  its  features  are  only  the 
niore  flushed  and  discomposed  by  the  somnolence 
of  repletion  and  supineness. 

WASHINGTON. 

A  third  question,  of  less  intense  anxiety,  is 
raised  by  those  who  read  our  fortunes,  not  in  the 
palms  of  our  hands,  but  in  the  clouds.  At  some 
future  day,  they  poilend  to  us  that  every  province 
will  be  an  independent  state. 

FRANKLIN. 

Horrible  prediction  !  We  shall  experience  the 
nüsfortune  then  to  have  cultivated  all  our  wilds ; 
to  have  subdivided  and  peopled  hill,  forest,  and 
savanna  j  to  have  excavated  quarries,  mines,  canals; 
to  have  erected  arsenals,  to  have  constructed  na- 
vies  ;  to  be  so  rieh,  in  short,  and  so  powerfui,  as 
to  fear  no  enemy  and  to  need  no  neighbour.  Tlie 
time  undoubtedly  will  come,  when  each  province 
will  produce  as  much  as  all  do  now :  so  that  as 
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easily  and  safely  as  all  now  stand  together,  each 
will  then  stand  alone.  A  long  experience  of  their 
true  interests,  a  certainty  that  they  depend  upon 
peace  and  concord,  will  render  wars  impossible 
amongst  tbem ;  and  if  any  European  power  should 
have  the  temerity  to  attack'the  weakest  of  them, 
not  only  will  our  other  states  chastise  it,  but  its 
own  subjects  will  abandon  or  subvert  it.  Repose 
from  oppres«on,  rest  from  persecution,  and  reward 
for  honesty  and  industry,  are  found  here :  even  a 
labourer  gains  more  in  this  country  tban  a  pro^ 
fessor  qfhumanity^  in  some  of  the  most  civilized 
on  the  other  continent.  Resolute  to  defend  these 
advantages,  the  children  of  America  are  for  ever 
free :  those  of  Europe,  many  years  yet,  must  thread 
the  labyrinth,  and  face  the  Minotaur. 

* ''  CoDCordia  (province  of  the  Modenese).  Competition  is 
open  for  the  office  of  public  master  in  hamanity  and  rhetoiic 
at  this  place>  beginning  from  the  6th  of  November.  The  sti- 
pend  is  eight  hundred  livres  annoally." 

Gazetta  di  Firen%e,  1  luglto  1823. 

This  is  some  what  less  than  one  half  of  what  is  paid  in 
Philadelphia  to  a  nightman :  Diggers  of  canals  gain  the  triple. 
The  necessaries  of  life  in  Modena  are  dearer  than  in  America. 


I  nnderstand  that  some  remarks  on  the  govemment  of  the 
charch  in  Ireland  have  been  offered  to  Parliament>  I  know 
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Bot  by  what  Sootch  member,  nradi  resembling  tbJMe  wliidif 
altribate  to  Franklin«  The  dialogae  was  sent  to  England  for 
publication  long  before ;  bat  altho  I  required  no  partidpa- 
tion  of  profit  by  it^  some  priuters  were  relactant  to  nndertake 
it  from  the  unfasbionableness  of  the  sentimenta,  and  othert 
from  the  obacurity  of  the  aothor.  It  has  passed  throagh 
several  hands  3  so  that  many  things»  it  is  reasonable  to  anp- 
pose,  may  have  transpired,  partly  from  the  extravagante  of 
the  matter^  and  partly  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  style.  What 
has  been  represented  to  me  as  the  most  visionary  and  absurd, 
is,  the  sapposition  that  the  catholic  church  in  England,  or 
elsewhere,  could  ever  admitt  any  directing  power  which  ema- 
nates  not  from  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

I  would  dogmatize  with  noue ;  I  would  dispute  with  few : 
instead  of  either>  I  transcribe  some  sentences  from  Carrion, 
a  catholic  author . .  •  Itaque  institnit  Gregorins  j9^  atremonias 
Eccleiia  statum  in  concordiam  revocare,  Orta  est  et  conienth 
hoc  tempore  de  primatu :  volait  enim  Manritios  Caesar,  nt 
patriarcba  Constantinopolitanns  mcumenicus,  noe  EpucopMS 
unhersaiu,  in  Ecdedä  christiand  dioeretur,  Sed  Gregorias 
id  sno  adsenso  comproliare  non  volnit,  et  christiani  constanti4 
usus  scripsit.  Neminem  id^sibi  arrogare  debere  vi  inter  Chruti" 
imos  Episcopus  universalis  veUt  nominari.  Anno  Christi 
DLXXXIV.  Cbron :  lib.  iv.  p.  272.  Venetiis  ad  Signum 
Spei  1548. 

Bonifocins  the  third  obtained  from  the  emperor  Phocas, 
-who  had  assassinated  bis  master  and  benefactor  Manritias» 
that  he  shooM  be  styled  CEcnmenicn^  or  Universal  Bishop. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  popes  have  obtained  every 
fresh  accession  of  power  from  nsurpers  ;  and  that  for  the  first 
Sil  handred  years,  however  dark  and  tarbalent,  they  abstained 
from  those  pretehsions  which  they  have  since  so  perttnacioosly 
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Mieited.     The  ambition  of  Bonifedas  nised  op  that  of  s 
Buch  wiser  and  itill  bolder  impostor.    The  churcbes  of  the 
Eatt  reonved  wilh  sconi  and  anger  the  intelligenoe  of  thi0 
■snrpation  $  and  the  sjmrit  of  discord,  which  never  breathed 
80  Tiolttitly  and  so  nnintemiptedly  in  any  other  rdigion,  and 
wbich  has  not  intermitted  one  moment  in  the  eighteen  hon- 
drad  yeara»  aince  peace  and  goodwill  toward  man  was  first 
preached  upon  earth,  induced  an  Arab  to;  collect  a  few  of  bis 
conntryniien>  disbanded  and  defraaded  by  Heraclius,  and  to 
presch  to  them  plainer  doctrines  than  the  papaL    Provinces> 
Ungdoms,  empires»  yielded  to  bim ;  and  wbile  Arians  and  Ca- 
tholics  were  fighting  for  Christ  against  the  oommand  of  Christ, 
the  more  popalons»  wariike»  and  civiliked  purt  of  the  worid 
rerolted  from  both  Standards.     In  that  which  still  connte- 
nances  the  sy8teai>  abont  a  sixth  of  the  weälth  is  possessed  by 
the  dergy»  for  teachiog  what  every  mother  is  capable  of  incnl- 
cating«  and  what  Christ  taught  plainly  once  for  all.  To  fevonr 
the  establisbment  of  this  order,  it  was  necessary  to  reirerse 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  :  instead  of  making  the  rongh  smooth, 
to  make  the  smooth  rongh,  and  to  excite  dispntes  on  words, 
oninteUigible  and  nnimportant.     Hence  we  find  perpetnally 
the  terms,  permcunu  errors,  impiou9  doctrines,  execrMe  here- 
lies ;  bnt  are  rarely  told  of  the  pemicionsness^  impiety,  and. 
execrableness,  of  cmelty,  malice,  falsehood.  Inst,  ambition. 
Uence  the  people  are  not  permitted  to  read  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  bat  are  ordered  to  believe  the  legend  of  Saint  Hanker^ 
cUtfor  Saint  EtevetUhousaTui,  to  embrace  the  holy  faith  of 
ao  enthosiast,  who  gravely  teils  ns  he  believes  a  thing  becanse 
it  is  impossible,  and  to  place  the  same  confidence  in  a  lying 
old  dotard,  who  asserts  that  he  fikd  bis  teeth  in  order  to  speak 
Hebrew. 
While  there  are  religious  establishments  paid  by  the  pcople. 
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against  tlieir  consent,  or  cvcn  partially  witb  it,  there  will 
alvrays  be  dissatisÜACtion  and  disoontent.  Unbappily  most  of 
Chri8t*s  doctrines  are  snperseded:  there  is  one  which  was 
never  in  fashion,  and  which^  where  all  are  good^  is  amongthe 
best :  Commune  with  thine  oum  keart  in  ihy  Chamber,  and  he 
stiil.  This>  if  attended  to,  wookl  put  the  bishops*  bench  on 
three  legs'3  bnt  it  woold  empty  our  poor-honses,  fiU  our  ma* 
nufactories,  and  pay  our  debt, 

When  certain  ineo  are  loadest,  they  feel  least.  Indeed  there 
is  a  great  deal  less  bigotry  in  the  world,  than  is  usnally  sop- 
posed^  and  a  great  deal  more  insincerity.  Cur  faith  is  of  little 
moment  to  those  who  declame  against  it :  they  are  angry>  not 
at  onr  blindness,  as  they  call  it,  bot  that  the  blind  man  will 
trust  bis  own  dog  and  staff  rather  than  theirs,  and,  abore  all, 
that  he  will  carry  the  scrip.  This  is  wilfolness  in  him  3  they 
would  fain  open  his  eyes  to  save  him  from  the  sin  of  snch  wil- 
folness 3  and  they  break  him  a  limb  or  two  because  he  will  not 
take  them  for  his  ocolists. 

Lo?e  of  power  resides  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  and  is  well 
regolated  and  discreet  in  few.  Accompanied  by  genios,  it  is 
also  too  frequently  accompanied  by  pride  and  arrogance«  Al- 
tho  it  assomes  to  itself  the  highest  character,  it  is  really 
among  the  weakcst  of  oor  affections.  Those  who  di£Fer  from 
the  domineering  party  are  always  stigmatized  by  them  with 
the  name  of  sectaries  3  and  what  reflecting  man  has  not  re- 
marked  the  force  that  lies  in  a  name  ?  Yet,  when  the  Pope 
called  Lother  a  sectary,  a  little  learning  woold  have  shewn 
him  that  the  title  better  snited  himself,  and  that,  according  to 
Cato  the  eider,  Sectarnu  porcus  est  qui  gregem  pngcedent 
ducit,  and  not  he  who  falls  off  and  comes  up  after. 
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ASCHAM. 

Thou  art  goins«  my  dear  younir  lady,  into  a 
^  .-fcl  «Lnho/ar.  pj»g  L  n,.Um,.ny 
and  great  wealth.  God  hath  willed  it  so  :  submitt 
in  thankfulness. 

Thy  afiections  are  rightly  placed  and  well  dU^ 
tributed»  Love  is  a  secondary  passion  in  those 
who  love  most,  a  primary  in  those  who  love  least. 
He  who  is  inspired  by  it  in  a  great  degree,  is  in*- 
spired  by  honour  in  a  greater :  it  never  reaches  its 
plenitude  of  growth  and  perfection,  but  in  the 
most  exalted  minds  •  •  •  Alas !  alas ! 

JANE. 

What  aileth  my  virtuous  Ascham?  what  is 
amiss  ?  why  do  I  tremble  ? 


W  «06EK 


I  remember  z  sort  c^propheqr»  «»^  three  years 
9goz  äisaproplieqf^c^tliTCOiiditHHiaiidofiDyfeel- 
ii^  an  iL  RecoOectest  thoa  who  wnie,  sitting 
npOQ  the  seabeadi,  the  erenhig  after  an  excureion 
to  the  Ue  of  Wigfat,  these  verses  ? 


briglit  water !  so  fike  air, 
On  kwlung  down  I  feared  dura  couldst  not  bear 
My  litde  bark,  of  au  Hglit  barks  most  Hght, 
And  looked  again . . .  and  drew  me  firom  the  sight. 
And,  hanging  back,  breatbed  each  firesh  gale  aghast, 
And  held  the  bendi,  not  to  go  on  so  hst. 

JANE. 

I  was  very  chfldish  when  I  composed  them  ;  and, 
if  I  had  thought  any  more  about  the  matter,  I 
should  have  hoped  you  had  been  too  generous  to 
keep  them  in  your  memory,  as  witnesses  against 
me. 

ASCHAM« 

Nay,  tbey  are  not  niuch  amiss  for  so  young  a 
girl,  and  tbere  being  so  few  of  them,  I  did  not  re- 
prove  thee.  Half  an  hour,  I  then  thought,  might 
have  been  spent  more  unprofitably ;  and  I  now 
shall  believe  it  firmly,  if  thou  wilt  but  be  led  by 
them  to  meditate  a  little,  on  the  similarity  of 
Situation  in  which  thou  then  wert  to  what  thou  art 
now  in. 
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JANE. 

I  will  do  it,  and  whatever  eise  you  coimnand 
me ;  for  I  am  too  weak  by  nature  and  very  timo- 
rous,  unless  where  a  strong  sense  of  duty  holdeth 
me  and  supporteth  me  :  there  God  acteth,  and  not 
his  creature. 

Those  were  with  me  at  sea  who  wouJd  have  been 
attentive  to  me.  if  I  liad  seemed  to  be  afraid,  even 
tho  worshipfui  men  and  women  were  in  the  Com- 
pany; so  that  something  more  powerful  tbrew  my 
fear  overboard :  but  I  never  will  go  again  upon 
the  water. 

ASCHAM. 

Exercise  that  beauteous  couple,  that  Qiind  and 
body,  much  and  variously,«  but  at  home,  at  home» 
Jane !  indoors,  and  about  things  indoors ;  for  God 
is  there  too.  We  have  rocks  and  quicksands  on 
the  banks  of  our  Thames,  O  lady,  such  as  Ocean 
never  heard  of ;  and  many  (who  knows  how  soon !) 
may  be  ingulphed  in  the  smooth  current  under 
their  garden-walls. 

JANE. 

Thoroughly  do  I  now  understand  you.  Yes 
indeed,  I  have  redd  evil  things  of  courts ;  but  I 
think  nobody  can  go  out  bad  thence  who  entereth 
good,  if  timely  and  true  warning  shall  have  been 
kindly  and  freely  given. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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I  See  perils  on  perils  which  thou  dost  not  see, 
although  thou  art  wiser  than  thy  poor  old  mästen 
And  it  is  not  because  Love  hath  blinded  thee,  for 
that  surpasseth  bis  supposed  omnipotence ;  but  it 
is  because  tby  tender  beart,  baving  always  leant 
affectionately  upon  good,  bath  feit  and  known 
notbmg  of  evil. 

I  onee  persuaded  tbee  to  reflect  mucb :  let  me 
now  persuade  tbee  to  avoid  the  babitude  of  re- 
flexion,  to  lay  aside  books,  and  to  gaze  carefully 
and  stedfastly  on  wbat  is  under  and  before  tbee. 

JANE. 

I  itave  well  bethougbt  me  of  all  my  duties :  0 
bow  extensive  tbey  are !  wbat  a  goodly  and  fm 
inberitance !  But  teil  me,  wouldst  tbou  command 
me  never  more  to  read  Cicero  and  Epictetus  and 
Polybius  ?  tbe  otbers  I  do  resign  unto  tbee  :  tbey 
are  good  for  tbe  arbour  and  for  tbe  gravel-walk  : 
but  leave  unto  me,  I  beseech  tbee,  my  friend  and 
father,  leave  unto  me,  for  my  fireside  and  for  my 
pillow,  truth,  eloquence,  courage,  constancy« 

ASCHAM. 

Read  tbem  on  thy  marriagebed,  on  tby  cbild- 
bed,  on  thy  deatbbed  !  Thou  spotless  undroop- 
ing  lily,  tbey  have  fenced  thee  right  well !  These 
are  the  men  for  men:  these  are  to  fasbion  the 
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bright  and  blessed  creatures,  O  Jane,  wbom  Ged 
one  day :dialL smile  aipon  in  thy  ehaste  bosom«.^ 
Mind  thou  thy  husband. 

JANE. 

I  sincerely  love  the  youth  who  hath  espoused 
me;  I  love  him  with  the  fondest/the  most  söli^ 
citous  f^fection.  I  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  his 
goodness  and  happiness,  and  do  forget  at  times^ 
nnworthy  supplicant !  the  prayers  I  should  hare 
olfered  for  myself.  O  never  fear  that  I  will  dis- 
parage  my  kind  religious  teacher,  by  disobedience 
to  my  husband,  in  the  most  trying  duties. 

ASCHAM. 

'  Gentle  is  he,  gentle  and  virtuous :  but  time  wül 
harden  him  :  time  must  harden  even  thee,  sweet 
Jane  !  Do  thou,  complacently  and  indirectly,  lead 
him  from  ambition. 

JANE. 

He  is  contented  with  me  and  with  home« 

ASCHAM. 

Ah  Jane,  Jane !  men  of  high  estate  grow  tired 
of  contentedness. 

JANE. 

He  told  me  he  never  liked  books  unless  I  read 
them  to  him«  I  will  read  them  to  him  every 
evening :  I  will  open  new  worlds  to  him,  richer 
than  those  discovered  by  the  Spaniard  ;  I  will  con- 
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duct  him  to  treasures .  • .  O  what  treasures !  • . .  on 
which  he  may  sleep  in  innocence  and  peace. 

ASCHAM. 

Rather  do  thou  walk  with  him,  ride  with  him, 
play  with  him,  be  his  faery,  his  page,  his  every 
thing  that  love  and  poetry  have  invented:  but 
watch  him  well,  sport  with  his  fancies ;  turn  them 
about  like  the  ringlets  round  his  cheeks ;  and  if 
ever  he  meditate  on  power,  go,  toss  up  thy  baby 
to  his  brow,  and  bring  back  his  thoughts  into  his 
heart  by  the  music  of  thy  discourse» 

Teach  him  to  live  unto  God  and  unto  thee : 
and  he  will  discover  that  women,  like  the  plants  in 
Woods,  derive  their  softness  and  tendemess  from 
the  shade. 


-t- 
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BACON. 

Hearing  much  of  your  worthiness  and  wisdom, 
master  Richard  Hooker,  I  have  besotight  your 
comfort  and  consolatlon  in  this  my  too  heavy 
affliction  :  for  we  oflen  do  stand  in  need  of  hear-^ 
ing  what  we  know  füll  well,  and  our  own  balsams 
must  be  poured  into  our  breasts  by  another's  band. 
As  the  air  at  our  doors  is  often  more  expeditious 
in  removing*pain  and  heaviness  from  the  body  than 
the  most  farfetched  remedies  would  be,  so  the 
voice  alone  of  a  neighbourly  and  friendly  visitant 
may  be  more  effectual  in  assuagipg  our  sorrows, 
than  whatever  is  most  forcible  in  rhetoric  and  most 
recondite  in  wisdom.  For  on  these  occasions  we 
cannot  put  ourselves  in  a  posture  to  receive  the 
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latter,  and  still  less  are  we  at  leisure  to  look  into 
the  Corners  of  our  storeroom,  and  to  uncuri  tbe 
leaves  of  our  references.  As  for  Memory,  who, 
you  may  teil  nie,  would  save  us  the  trouble,  she  is 
footsore  enough  in  all  conscience  with  me,  without 
going  further  back.  Withdrawn  as  you  live  from 
court  and  courtly  men,  and  having  ears  occupied 
by  better  reports,  than  such  as  are  flying  about  me, 
yet  haply  so  hard  a  case  as  mine,  befalling  a  man 
heretofore  not  averse  from  the  studies  in  which 
you  also  take  delight,  may  have  touched  you  with 
some  concern. 

HOOKER. 

I  do  think,  my  lord  of  Verulam,  that»  unhappy 
äs  you  appear,  God  in  sooth  has  foregone  to  chasten 
you,  and  that  the  day  wbfch  in  his  wisdom  he  ap- 
pointed  for  your  trial,  was  the  very  day  on  which 
the  king's  majesty  gave  unto  your  ward  and  cus- 
tody  the  great  seal  of  his  English  realm.  And  yet 
perhaps  it  may  be,  let  me  utter  it  without  ofience, 
that  your  features  and  stature  were  from  that  day 
forward  no  longer  what  they  were  before.  Such  an 
eflPect  do  power  and  rank  and  ofl5ce  produce  even 
dn  prudent  and  religious  men. 

A  hound's  whelp  howleth  if  you  pluck  him  up 
above  where  he  stood :  man,  in  much  greater  peril 
of  falling,  doth  rejoice.  You,  my  lord,  as  befitteth 
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]^ou,  are  smitten  and  contrite,  and  do  appear  in 
deep  wretchedness  and  tribulation,  to  your  servants 
and  those  about  you  ;  but  I  know  that  there  is 
always  a  balm,  which  lies  uppermost  in  these  afflic- 
tions,  and  that  no  heart  rightly  soflened  cau  be 
very  sore. 

BACON. 

And  yet,  master  Richard,  it  is  surely  no  small 
matter,  to  lose  the  respect  of  those  who  looked  up 
to  US  for  countenance,  and  the  favour  of  a  right 
leamed  king,  and,  O  master  Hooker !  such  a  power 
of  money !  But  money  is  mere  dross.  I  should 
always  hold  it  so,  if  it  possessed  not  two  qualities ; 
that  of  making  men  treat  us  reverently,  and  that  of 
enabling  us  to  help  the  needy. 

HOOKER. 

The  respect,  I  think,  of  those  who  respect  üs 
for  what  a  fool  can  give,  and  a  rogue  can  take 
away,  may  easily  be  dispensed  with :  but  it  is  in- 
deed  a  high  prerogative  to  help  the  needy ;  and 
vihen  it  pleases  the  Almighty  to  deprive  us  of  it, 
let  US  believe  that  he  foreknows  our  inclination  to 
negligence  in  the  charge  entnisted  to  us,  and  that 
m  his  mercy  he  has  removed  from  us  a  most  fearful 
responsibility. 

BACON. 

I  know  a  number  of  poor  gentleraen  to  whom  I 
could  have  rendered  aid. 
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HOOKER. 

Have  you  examined  and  sifted  their  worthiness  ? 

BACON. 

Well  and  deeply. 

HOOKER. 

Then  must  you  have  known  them  long  before 
your  adversity,  and  while  the  means  of  succouring 
them  were  in  your  hands. 

BACON. 

You  have  circumvented  and  entrapped  me, 
master  Hooker.  Faith  !  I  am  mortified . . .  you 
the  schoolman,  I  the  schoolboy ! 

HOOKER. 

Say  not  so«  my  lord.  Your  years  and  wisdom 
are  abundantly  more  than  mine,  your  knowledge 
higher,  your  experiente  richer.  Our  wits  are  not 
always  in  blossom  upon  us.  When  the  roses  are 
overcharged  and  languid,  up  Springs  a  spike  of 
me.  Mortified  on  such  an  oecasion  !  God  fore- 
fend  it !  But  again  to  the  business ...  I  should 
never  be  over-penitent  for  my  neglect  of  needy 
gentlemen,  who  have  neglected  themselves  much 
worse.  They  have  chosen  their  profession  with 
its  chances  and  contingences.  If  they  had  pro- 
tected  their  country  by  their  courage,  or  adomed 
it  by  their  studies,  they  would  have  merited,  and, 
under  a  king  of  such  leaming  and  such  equity, 
ivould  have  received  in  some  sort  their  reward.     I 
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look  upon  them  as  so  man;  old  cabinets  of  ivory 
and  tortoisesfaell»  scratehed,  flawed,  splintered, 
rotten,  defeetive  both  within  and  without,  hard  to 
unlock»  insecure  to  lock  up  again,  unfit  to  use. 

BACON. 

Methinks  it  beginneth  to  rain,  master  Richard. 
What  if  we  comfort  our  bodies  with  a  small  cup  of 
wine»  against  the  ill  temper  of  the  air. 

Wherefor  in  God's  name  are  you  afFHghtened  ? 

HOOKER. 

Not  so»  my  lord,  not  so. 

BACON. 

What  then  affects  you  ? 

HOOKER. 

Why  indeed,  since  your  lordship  inteiTOgates 
roe . . .  I  looked,  idly  and  imprudently,  into  that 
rieh  buffette ;  and  I  saw»  unless  the  haze  of  the 

« 

weather  has  come  into  the  parlour,  or  my  sight  is 
the  worse  for  last  night's  reading,  no  fewer  than 
six  silver  pints.  Surely  six  tables  for  Company  are 
laid  only  at  corouations. 

BACON. 

There  are  many  men  so  squeamish,  that  for- 
8QQth  they  would  keep  a  cup  to  themselves,  and 
ttever  conimunioate  it  to  their  neighbour  or  best 
inend ;  a  fasfaion  which  seems  to  me  ofifensive  in  an 
honest  house^  where  no  disease  of  iU  repute  ought 
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to  be  feared.  We  have  lately,  master  Richard, 
adopted  stränge  fashions ;  we  have  run  into  the 
wildest  luxuries.  The  lord  Leicester,  I  heard  it 
from  my  father . . .  God  forefend  it  should  ever 
be  recorded  in  our  history .  • .  when  he  entertained 
queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth-castle,  laid  before 
her  Majesty  a  fork  of  pure  silver.  I  the  more 
easily  credit  it,  as  master  Thomas  Coriatt  doth 
vouch  for  having  seen  the  same  monsterous  sign 
of  vohiptuousness  at  Venice.  We  are  surely  the 
especial  favorites  of  Providence,  when  such  wan- 
tonness  hath  not  melted  us  quite  away.  After 
this  portent,  it  would  otherwise  have  appeared  in- 
credible,  that  we  should  have  broken  the  Spanish 
Armada ! 

Pledge  me :  hither  comes  our  wine. 

Dolt !  villain !  is  not  this  the  beverage  I  reserve 
for  myself  ? 

The  blockhead  must  imagine  that  malmsey  runs 
in  a.stream  under  the  ocean,  like  the  Alpheus. 
Bear  with  me,  good  master  Hooker,  but  verily  I 
have  little  of  this  wine,  and  I  keep  it  as  a  medi- 
cine  for  my  many  and  growing  infirmities«  You 
are  younger ;  weaker  drink  is  more  wholesome  for 
you.  The  lighter  ones  of  France  are  best  of  all 
accommodated  by  Nature  to  our  cönstitutions, 
and  therefor  she  hath  placed  them  so  within  our 
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reach,  that  we  have  only  to  Stretch  out  our  necks, 
in  a  manDer,  and  drink  them  from  the  vat»  But 
this  malmsey,  this  malmsey,  flies  from  centre  to 
circumference,  and  makes  youthfui  blood  to  boil. 

HOOKER. 

Of  a  tinith,  tny  knowledge  in  such  matters  is  but 
spare.  My  lord  of  Canterbury  once  ordered  part 
of  a  goblet,  containing  some  strong  Spanish  wine~, 
to  be  taken  to  me  from  his  table,  when  I  dincd  by 
sufference  with  his  chaplains,  and  altho  a  most 
discreet  prudent  man,  as  befitteth  his  high  Station» 
was  not  so  chary  of  my  health  as  your  lordship. 
Wine  is  little  to  be  trifled  with,  physic  less.  The 
Cretans,  the  brewers  of  this  malvasy,  have  many 
aromatic  and  very  powerful  herbs  amongst  them. 
On  their  mountains,  and  notably  on  Ida,  grows 
that  dittany  which  works  such  marvels,  and  which 
perhaps  may  give  activity  to  this  hot  medicinal 
drink  of  theirs.  I  would  not  touch  it,  knowingly : 
an  unregarded  leaf,  dropt  into  it  above  the  or- 
dinary,  might  add  such  puissance  to  the  concoc- 
tion,  as  almost  to  break  the  buckles  in  my  shoes  : 
»nee  we  have  good  and  valid  authority,  that  the 
wounded  hart,  on  eating  therof,  casts  the  arrow. 
out  of  his  haunch  or  entrails,  altho  it  stuck  a'^alm 
deep. 
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BACON. 

When  I  read  of  such  tfaings  I  doubt  them. 
Religion  and  politics  belong  to  God,  and  to  God-s 
vic^erent  the  king :  we  must  not  touch  upon 
them  unadvisedly :  but  if  I  could  procure  a  plant 
öf  dittany  on  ea$y  terms,  I  would  persuade  my 
äpothecary  and  my  gamekceper  to  make  some  ex- 
periments. 

HOOKER. 

I  «dare  not  distrust  what  grave  writers  have  de- 
elared,  in  matters  beyond  my  knowledge/ 

BACON. 

Good  master  Hooker,  I  have  read  many  of  your 
reasonings ;  and  they  are  admirably  well  sustained : 
added  to  which,  your  genius  has  given  such  a 
strong  current  to  your  language,  as  can  come  only 
from  a  mighty  elevation  and  a  most  abundant 
plenteousness.  Yet  forgive  me,  in  God's  name, 
my  worthy  master,  if  you  descried  in  me  some 
expression  of  wonder  at  your  simplicity.  We  are 
all  weäk  and  vulnerable  somewhere :  common  men 
in  the  higher  parts ;  heroes,  as  was  feigned  of 
Achilles,  in  the  lower.  You  Would  define  to  a  hair's 
breadth,  the  qualities,  states,  and  dependencies, 
of  IVincipalities,  Dominations,  and  Powers ;  you 
would  be  unerring  about  the  Apostols  and  Jthe 
Churches;  and  'tis  wonderful  höw  you  wander 
about  a  potherb. 
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HOOKER. 

I  know  my  poor  weak  intellects,  most  noble 
lord,  and  how  scantily  they  have  profited  by  all 
my  hard  painstaking.  Comprehending  few  things, 
and  those  imperfectly,  I  say  only  what]  other  have 
Said  before,  wise  men  and  holy ;  and  if,  by  passing 
thro  my  heart  into  the  wide  world  around  me, 
it  pleasetb  God  that  this  little  treasure  shall  have 
lost  nothing  of  its  weight  and  pureness^  niy  exulta- 
tion  is  then  the  exultatioii  of  humility.  Wisdom 
consisteth  not  in  knowing  many  things ;  nor  even 
in  knowing  them  thoroughly ;  but  in  choosing  and 
in  following  what  conduces  the  most  certainly  to 
our  lasting  happin^ss  and  true  glory.  And  this 
wisdom,  my  lord  of  Venilam,  cometh  from  above. 

BACON. 

I  have  observed,  among  the  well  informed  and 
the  ill  informed,  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  in- 
firmities  and  follies  :  those  who  are  rather  the  wiser 
keep  them  separate^  and  those  who  are  wisest  of 
all  keep  them  better  out  of  sight«  Now  examine 
the  sayings  and  writings  of  the  prime  philosophers; 
and  you  will  often  find  them,  master  Richard,  to 
be  untruths  made  to  resemble  truths  :  the  business 
with  them  is  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible ; 
and  not  to  touch  it :  the  goal  of  the  charioteer 
is  evitatafervidis  rotis,  as  some  poet  saith.     But 
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we  who  care  nothing  for  chaunts  and  cadences, 
and  have  no  time  to  catch  at  applauses,  push  for- 
ward  over  stones  and  sands  straitway  to  our  object. 
I  have  persuaded  men,  and  shall  persuade  them  for 
ages,  that  I  possess  a  wide  ränge  of  thoughts,  un- 
explored  by  others,  and  first  thrown  open  by  me, 
with  many  fair  inclosures  of  choice  and  abstruse 
knowledge.  I  have  incited  and  instructed  them 
to  examlne  all  subjects  of  usefui  and  rational  in- 
quiry :  very  few  that  occurred  to  me  have  I  myself 
left  untouched  or  untried.  One  however  hath  al- 
most  escaped  me,  and  surely  one  worth  the  trouble. 

HOOKER. 

Pray,  my  lord,  if  I  am  guilty  of  no  indiscretion, 
what  may  it  be  ? 

BACON. 

Francis  Bacon. 


Lest  it  be  thonght  that  authority  is  wanting  for  the  stroDg 
expression  of  Hooker  od  the  effects  of  dittaoy,  I  referr  the 
reader  to  the  curious  treatise  of  Plutarch  od  the  reasooing 
facnlties  of  aDimals,  Id  which,  oear  the  eod,  he  asks,  '*  Who 
iDStmcted  the  deer>  wouaded  by  the  Cretaa  arrow«  to  aeek 
for  dittany  ?  od  the  tastiog  of  which  herb>  the  bolts  fall  imme- 
diately  frora  their  bodies." 

I  do  DOt  remember  to  have  read  Id  other  anthors  that  the 
effect  is  quite  so  gistaotaDeous  ;  aDd  I  have  DOt  leisure  for  an 
index -hiint . . .  a  good  half-hour*8  work. 
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MERINO. 

General,  we  have  fought  in  the  same  causet 
and  I  shall  be  sorry  if  our  sentiments  at  lagt; 
diverge.     What  in  peace,  if  ther^  be  not  concord  7 

LASCY. 

Enthusiasm  makes  way  fpr  refiexion»  and  re- 
flexion  leads  to  that  concord  which  we  both  de- 
sire.  We  think  first  of  onr  wiongs,  and  afterwards 
of  our  rights.  Injustice  may  become»  where  tfaere 
is  anything  to  be  stirred,  a  lighter  evil  to  the 
8a£ferer  than  to  the  worker. 

MERINO. 

We  talk  of  the  people  and  of  parliaments,  and, 
ai  it  appears  to  Qie,  are  blindly  following  the  rest- 
less and  changeful  French.  In  fact  we  are  ready 
in  our  politics  to  build  up  a  tower  of  Babel.  Shall 
these  miscreants  persuade  us  diat  they  are  the 

H  2 
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cleverest  people  in  the  world,  by  sweetening  us 
a  cup  of  chocolate  with  a  bunch  of  tumips  or  a 
truss  of  hay,  or  by  whipping  us  off  a  leg  while  we 
are  saying  an  ave-maria.  Let  them  instruct  us  in 
surgery  and  chemistry,  but  let  them  always  be 
considered  as  our  inferiors  in  morality  and  govem- 
ment« 

LASCY. 

Here,  sefior  Curado,  we  agree  perfectly»  Pros- 
perity  has  made  them  so  giddy,  adversity  cannot 
sober  them.  The  vamish,  that  onee  covered  their 
sharp  and  shallow  character,  cracked  off  in  the 
dogdays  6f  the  revolution,  and  they  have  lost  the 
greatest  of  their  virtues,  their  hypoerisy.  Altho 
I  have  fought  against  them  and  against  their  par- 
tisans,  while  they  were  under  the  saine  banners, 
yet  I  would  gladly  see  all  Spaniards  in  amity  and 
at  home.  The  French  faction,  as  you  call  it,  fought 
for  the  same  object  as  we  did. 

MERINO. 

How !  they  fought  for  our  beloved  Ferdinand ! 

LASCY. 

They  fought  for  our  beloved  Spain,  for  her  in- 
dependence,  for  her  freedom.  Ought  they  to  be 
persecuted,  because  they  were  betrayed  ?  Should 
we  murder  a  man,  because  he  has  fallen  into  a  pit? 
or  starve  him  to  death,  because  he  has  gone  for 
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bread  to  another  baker  than  ours  ?  and  liberty  is 
surely,  like  bread,  an  artide  of  the  first  necessity 
to  a  Spaniard*. 

MERINO* 

They  foUowed  not  their  lawful  king. 

LASCY. 

Did  we  ?  did  any  wise  man  ?  did  not  all  implore 
him  to  remain  ?  did  not  all  deprecate  and  detest 
that  Iowest  of  degradation,  which  he  neither  scorned 
nor  shunned»  but  ran  into  and  courted  ? 

MERINO. 

It  was  God's  will.  As  for  those  rebels,  the 
finger  of  God ... 

LASCY. 

Prythee,  sefior  Curado,  let  God's  finger  alone. 
Very  worthy  men  are  apt  to  snatch  at  it  upon 
too  light  occasions :  they  would  stop  tlieir  tobacco- 
pipes  with  it,  if  they  could.  If  Spain,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  late  opponents,  could  have  obtained 
a  free  Constitution  by  other  means,  they  never 
would  have  joined  the  French.  True,  they  per- 
sisted :  but  how  few  have  wisdom  or  courage  enough 
to  make  the  distinction  between  retracting  an  error 
and  deserting  a  cause !  He  who  declares  himself 
a  party-man,  let  his  party  profess  the  most  liberal 
sentiments»  is  a  registered  and  enlisted  slave :  he 
b^ns  by  being  a  zealot,  and  ends  by  being  a 
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dupe :  he  is  tonnented  by  r^ret  «nd  aoger ;  yet 
is  he  incapable,  from  shame  and  irresolutioii,  of 
throwing  o£P  the  badge  and  livery  under  which  he 
sweats  and  fiimes,  as  tho  in  the  empoisoned  gar- 
ment  dyed  with  the  life-blood  of  the  Centaun 

MERINO. 

How  much  better  is  it  to  abolish  all  parties,  by 
6xiiig  a  I^timate  king  at  the  head  of  affiuirs ! 

LAfiCT. 

The  objecty  thank  God,  is  accomplished.  Fer- 
dinand is  retuming  to  Madrid,  if  perverse  men  do 
not  mislead  him. 

MERINO.     - 

And  yet  there  are  Spaniards  mad  enough  to 
talk  of  cortes  and  ckambers  of  peers. 

LA«GT. 

Of  the  latter  I  know  nothing :  bnt  I  know  that 
SfMun  formerly  was  great,  fnee,  a^  bappy»  by  die 
administration  of  her  oortes ;  and  as  I  preferr  in 
poliey  old  experiments  to  new  ooes,  I  should  not 
be  sorry,  if  the  madness,  as  you  call  it,  spread  iR 
tBat  ciirectiott. 

There  are  many  fora»  of  gOTeinment)  bot  ottly 
tnro  kinds ;  the  free  «nd  the  ctespotic :  im  the  ose 
tfae  people  has  its  representatives^  in  the  other  not. 
Freedom,  to  be^  must  be  perfect :  the  half-free  oas 
ao  mo»  exist  than  the  half-entire»    Restnaints 
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laid  by  a  people  oa  itself  are  sacrifices  made  to 
Liberty ;  and  it  never  exerts  a  more  beneficent  or 
a  greater  power  than  in  imposing  them»  Tbe 
nation  that  pays  taxes  without  i(j  own  consent  is 
ander  siavery :  whosoerer  causes,  whosoever  main- 
tains»  that  slavery,  snbverts  or  abets  the  Subversion 
of  social  Order.  Whoerer  is  above  the  law  is  out 
ef  the  bm,  just  as  eridently  as  whoever  is  dbove 
diis  room  is  out  of  this  room.  If  men  will  outlaw 
themselves  by  overt  actions,  we  are  not  to  con- 
demn  those  who  remove  them,  by  the  means  least 
hazardous  to  the  public  peace.  If  eren  my 
daughter  brought  forth  a  monster,  I  could  not 
arrest  the  arm  that  should  smother  it :  and  mon- 
sters  of  this  kind  are  by  infinite  degrees  less  per- 
nidous,  than  such  as  rise  up  in  society  by  violation 
of  law« 

In  regard  to  a  Chamber  of  peers,  Spain  does  not 
oontain  Üie  materials.  What  has  been  the  edu- 
cation  of  our  grandees?  how  narrow  the  space 
between  the  hombook  and  the  sanbenito!  The 
£ngliA  are  amazed,  and  the  French  are  indig- 
nanty  that  we  have  not  imitated  their  constitutions« 
All  constitutions  formed  for  the  French  are  pro- 
vinonary«  Whetiier  they  trip  or  tumble,  whe« 
ther  they  Step  or  slide,  the  tendency  is  direct  to 
dayery :  none  but  a  most  rigid  govemment  will 
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restrain  them  from  cruelty  or  from  mischief :  they 
are  scourged  into  good  humour,  and  starved  into 
content»  I  have  read  whatever  I  could  find  writteu 
on  the  English  Constitution.  It  appears  to  me, 
like  the  Deity,  an  objeet  universally  venerated,  but 
requiring  a  Revelation.  I  do  not  find  the  house 
of  peers  as  I  expected  to  find  it,  standing  between 
the  king  and  people*  Throughout  a  long  series 
of  years,  it  has  been  only  twice  in  Opposition  to 
the  Commons :  onee  in  declaring  that  the  slave-^ 
trade  ought  not  to  be  abolished ;  again  in  de- 
claring that  those  who  believed  in  transubstantia- 
tion  were  unfit  to  command  an  army  or  to  decide 
a  cause. 

MERINO. 

Into  what  extravagances  does  infidelity  lead 
men^  otherwise  not  unwise !  Blessed  virgin.of  the 
thousand  pains^and  great  Santiago  of  Compostella, 
deign  to  bring  that  benighted  nation  back  again  to 
the  right  path  ! 

LASCY. 

On  deity  we  reason  by  attributes,  on  govem- 
ment  by  metaphors.  Wool  or  sand^  embodied»  may 
deaden  the  violence  of  what  is  discharged  against 
the  walls  of  a  city :  hereditary  aristocracy  has  no 
such  virtue  against  the  assaults  of  despotism,  which 
on  the  contrary  it  will  maintain  in  Opposition  to 
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the  people ;  since  its  power  and  wealth,  altho 
they  are  given  by  the  king,  must  be  gvyenßrom  the 
nation,  and  the  latter  has  not  an  interest  in  enrich- 
ing  it,  the  former  has.  All  the  countries  that  ever 
have  been  conquered,  have  been  surrendered  to 
the  conqueror  by  the  aristocracy,  which  stipulates 
for  its  own  property,  power,  and  rank,  yielding  up 
the  men,  cattle,  and  metals,  on  the  common.  Ne- 
vertheless  in  every  nation  the  project  of  an  upper 
Chamber  will  be  warmly  cherished.  The  richer 
aspire  to  honours,  the  poorer  to  protection*  Every 
family  of  wealth  and  respectability  wishes  to  count 
a  peer  among  its  relatives,  and,  where  the  whole 
number  is  yet  under  nomination,  every  one  may 
hope  it.  Those  who  have  no  occasion  for  pro- 
tectors,  desire  the  power  of  protecting,  and  those 
who  have  occasion  for  them,  desire  them  to  be 
more  efficient. 

Despotism  sits  nowhere  so  secure,  as  under  the 
image  and  ensigns  of  Freedom.  You  would  ima- 
gine  that  the  British  peers  have  given  their  names 
to  beneficent  institutions,  wise  laws,  and  flourish- 
ing  colonies :  no  such  thing :  instead  of  \yhich,  a 
slice  of  meat  between  two  slices  of  bread  derives 
ks  name  from  one,  a  tumble  of  heels  over  head,  a 
feat  performed  by  beggar-boys  on  the  roads,  from 
auother.     The  former,  I  presume,  was  a  practica! 
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oommentator  on  the  Roman  &ble  of  tke  bdUy  and 
die  members,  and  maint4iined  with  all  his  power 
and  interest  the  supremacy  of  the  nobler  part ;  und 
the  ktter  was  of  a  family  in  which  the  head  noto* 
rioudy  was  heavier  than  the  l^s.  Others  divide 
tfaeir  titles  with  a  waistcoat,  a  bonnet,  andaboot ; 
die  more  illustrious  with  some  island  inhabited  by 
sea-calves« 

MERINO* 

I  deprecate  such  importations  into  our  mcm- 
ardiy.  God  foibid  that  the  ermine  of  his  Cadiolic 
Miyesty  be  tagged  with  the  sordid  tail  of  such  a 
rough  monster  as  feudality. 

LASCY« 

'  If  kings,  whether  by  reliance  on  extemal  force, 
by  introduction  of  extemal  institutions,  or  by  mis- 
a^lication  of  what  they  may  possess  within  the 
realm,  shew  a  disposition  to  conspire  with  other 
kings  against  its  rights,  it  may  be  expected  that 
commumties  will,  some  secredy  and  odiers  openly, 
unite  their  moral,  their  intellectual,  and,  when  op- 
portunity  permits  it,  dieir  physical  powars  against 
diem,  If  alliances  are  holy,  entered  into  upon 
the  tery  soil  just  usurped,  surely  not  unholy  are 
those  which  are  formed  for  defence  against  all 
kinds  and  all  methods  of  qK)liadon«  If  men  are 
Marked  out  for  banishment,  for  imprisonment,  for 
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slaughter^  because  they  sssert  the  rights  and  de» 
fend  the  liberties  of  their  country,  can  you  wonder 
at  seeing,  as  you  must  ere  long,  the  confederacy  of 
all  free  countries,  formed  fbr  the  apprehension  or 
extinction  of  whoever  pays,  disciplines,  or  directs, 
under  whatsoever  title,  those  tremendous  masses 
of  human  kind,  which  consume  the  whole  produce 
of  their  native  land  in  depopulating  another  ?  Is 
it  iniquitous  or  unnatural,  that  laws  be  opposed 
to  edicts,  and  constitutions  to  despotism  ?  O  sefior 
Merino,  there  are  yet  things  holy:  all  the  bar» 
barians  and  all  the  autocrats  in  the  universe  cannot 
make  that  word  a  byword  to  the  Spaniard.  Yes^ 
there  may  be  holy  alliances ;  and  the  hour  strikes 
for  their  establishment.  This  beautiful  earth,  these 
heavens  in  their  mi^ificence  and  spien  dotir,  have 
Seen  things  more  lovely  and  möre  glorious  than 
themselyes.  The  throne  of  God  is  a  speck  of 
dafkness,  if  you  oompare  it  witfa  the  faeart,  that 
besits  only,  and  beats  constantly,  to  pour  forth  its 
blood  ifor  the  preservation  of  our  country !  In*- 
vracflble  Spam !  how  many  of  thy  children  have 
laid  this  pure  sacrifice  on  the  altar !  The  Detty 
has  acoepted  it  •  •  •  and  there  are  those  who  would 
cast  its  a^es  into  the  winds. 

If  e^i««cr  a  perverseness  of  character,  or  the  perfidy 
taught  in  courts,  should  induce  a  king  of  Spain  to 
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violate  his  oatfa,  to  massacre  his  subjects,  to  pro- 
scribe  his  friends,  to  imprison  his  defenders,  to 
abolish  the  representation  of  the  people,  Spain 
will  be  drawn  by  resentment  to  do  what  Policy  in 
vain  has  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Generosity.  She 
and  Portugal  will  be  one :  nor  will  she  be  sensible 
of  any  disgrace  in  exchanging  a  prince  of  French 
origin  for  a  prince  of  Portuguese.  After  all,  there 
is  a  northwest  passage  to  the  golden  shores  of  Free- 
dorn  'y  and,  if  pirates  infest  the  opener  seas,  brave 
adventurers  will  cut  their  way  thro  it.  Let  kings 
tremble  at  nothing  bat  their  own  fraudulence  and 
violence ;  and  never  at  populär  assemblies ;  which 
alone  can  direet  them  unerringly« 

MERINO. 

Educated  as  kings  are,  we  cannot  wonder  if 
they  see  a  chimera  in  a  populär  assembly. 

LASCY. 

Those  who  refuse  to  their  people  a  national  and 
just  representation,  calling  it  a  chimera,  will  one 
day  remember  that  he  who  purchases  their  affec- 
tions  at  the  price  of  a  chimera,  purchases  them 
cheaply:  and  those  who,  having  promised  the 
boon,  retract  it,  will  put  their  band  to  the  signa- 
ture,  directed  by  a  band  of  iron.  State  after  State 
comes  forward  in  asserting  its  rights,  as  wave  fol- 
lows  wave ;  each  acting  upon  each :  and  the  tem- 
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pest  is  gathering  in  regions  where  no  murmur  or 
voice  is  audible*  Portugal  pants  fdr  freedom,  in 
other  words  is  free.  With  one  foot  in  England 
and  the  other  in  Brazil,  there  was  danger  in  with- 
drawing  either :  she  appears  bowever  to  have  reco- 
vered  her  equipoise.  Accustomed  to  fix  her  atten- 
tion npon  England,  wisely  will  she  act  if  she  imi- 
tates  her  example  in  the  union  with  Ireland  j  an 
Union  which  ought  to  cause  no  other  regret  than 
in  having  been  celebrated  so  late.  If  on  the  con- 
trary  she  believes  that  national  power  and  pros- 
perity  are  the  peculiar  gifts  of  independence,  she 
must  believe  that  England  was  more  powerful  and 
prosperous  in  the  days  of  her  heptarchy  than  fifty 
years  ago.  Algarve  would  find  no  more  advantage 
in  her  independence  of  Portugal,  than  Portugal 
would  find  in  continuing  detached  from  the  other 
portions  of  the  peninsula*  There  were  excellent 
reasons  for  declaring  her  independence  at  the 
time  j  there  now  are  better,  if  better  be  possible, 
for  a  coalition.  She,  like  ourselves,  is  in  danger 
of  losing  her  colonies :  how  can  either  party  by  any 
other  means  retrieve  its  loss  ?  Normandy  and 
Britanny,  after  centuries  of  war,  joined  the  other 
provinces  of  France :  more  centuries  of  severer  war 
would  not  sunder  them.  We  have  no  such  price 
to  pay.     Independence  is  always  the  sentiment 
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that  foUows  libeity ;  and  unfortunately  it  is  always 
the  mofit  ardeutly  desired  by  that  country,  whtch, 
supposing  the  administration  of  law  to  be  aimilar 
and  equaly  derives  the  greatest  advantage  from  the 
Union.  According  to  the  State  of  society  in  two 
countriesy  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  govemment, 
to  proximity  or  distance,  independence  may  be 
good  oi:  bad.  Nonnandy  and  Britanny  would  have 
found  it  hurtful  and  pemicious :  they  would  have 
been  comipted  by  bribery,  and  overrun  by  com- 
petitors,  the  more  formidable  and  the  more  dis- 
astrous  from  a  parity  of  force.  They  had  not 
however  so  weighty  reasons  for  an  union  with 
France»  as  Portugal  has  with  Spain. 

MERINO. 

To  ayoid  the  colliaion  of  king  and  people,  I 
wish  an  assembly  to  be  composed  of  the  higher 
clergy  and  principal  nobility. 

LASCY. 

What  should  produce  any  collision,  any  dissen* 
sion  or  dissidence  between  king  and  people  ?  Is 
all  the  wisdom  of  a  nation  less  than  an  indivi- 
dual's?  Can  it  not  see  its  own  interests?  aiid 
ought  Ae  to  see  any  other  ?  Surround  the  throne 
with  State  and  lustre,  but  withhold  from  it  the 
means  of  corruption,  which  must  overflow  upon 
itself»  and  sapp  it.    To  no  intent  or  purpose  can 
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they  erer  be  employed,  unless  to  subvert  the  ccm- 
rtitation ;  and  beyond  the  paling  of  a  Constitution 
a  king  is  Jera  naturce.  Look  at  Russia  and  Tur« 
key :  how  few  of  their  czars  and  sultans  have  died 
a  natural  death !  unless  indeed  iji  such  a  State  of 
Society  the  most  natural  death  of  all  is  a  violent 
one.  I  would  not  accustom  men  to  daggers  and 
poisons ;  for  which  reason,  among  others,  I  would 
remove  them  as  far  as  possible  from  despotism. 

To  talk  of  France  is  nugatory :  England  theo, 
where  more  causes  are  tried  within  the  year,  than 
among  us  within  ten»  has  only  twelve  judges,  cri^ 
minal  and  civil»  in  her  ordinary  courts.  A  culprit, 
or  indeed  an  innocent  man,  may  lie  six  months  in 
prison  before  his  trial,  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen 
a  petticoat  or  pair  of  slippers*  As  for  her  civil 
laws,  they  are  more  contradictory,  more  dilatory, 
more  complicated,  more  uncertain,  more  expen« 
sive,  more  inhumane,  than  any  now  in  use  among 
men.  All  whö  appeal  to  them  for  redress  of  in« 
Jury,  suffer  an  aggravation  of  it ;  and  when  Justice 
comes  down  at  last,  she  alights  on  ruins.  Public 
opinion  is  the  only  bulwark  against  oppression,  and 
the  voice  of  wretehedness  is  upon  most  occasions 
too  feeble  to  excite  it.  Law  in  England,  and  in 
most  other  countries  of  Eurppe,  is  the  crown  of 
injustice,  buming  and  intolerable  as  thut  ham« 
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mered  and  nailed  upon  the  head  öf  Zekkler,  after 
he  faad  been  forced  to  eat  the  quireriDg  flesh  of  bis 
eompanioQS  in  insurrection  *.  !□  the  Statutes  of 
the  North-American  United  States,  there  is  no 
such  offeoce  as  Übe]  upon  the  gorernment ;  because 
in  that  country  there  is  no  w orthless  wretch  whose 
goTemment  leads  to,  or  can  be  brought  into,  con- 
tempt.  Tbis  undefined  and  uudelini^le  o£fence, 
in  England,  hath  consigned  many  just  men  and 
eminent  scholars  to  poverty  and  imprisonment,  to 
incurable  maladies,  and  untimel;  death.  Law, 
like  the  Andalusian  bull,  lowers  her  faead  and  sfauts 
her  eyes  befbre  she  makes  her  push ;  and  either  she 
misses  her  object  altogether,  or  she  leavea  it  im- 
mersed  in  bloodshed. 

When  an  action  is  laid  by  one  subject  ag^nst 
another,  in  which  he  seeks  indemnity  fbr  an  in- 
jury  done  to  bis  property,  bis  comforts,  or  bis  cha- 
racter,  a  jury  awards  the  amount :  but  if  some  pa- 
rasite  of  the  king  wishes  to  meod  his  fortune,  after 
a  nin  of  bad  luck  at  the  gaming-table  or  of  im- 
provident  bets  on  the  race-course,  he  informs  the 
attorney-general  that  he  has  detected  a  Übel  on 
majesty,  which,  unless  it  be  chastised  and  checked 
by  the  timely  interference  ofthose  blessed  instito- 

*  See  Albiizzi  SuiC  origine  del  Danubio.  Vol.  II.  p.  47  = 
see  also  the  RupubUca  Hungarica. 
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tions  whence  they  are  great  and  glorious,  woiild 
leave  no  man's  office,  or  honour,  or  peace,  invio- 
lable.  It  may  happen  that  the  writer,  at  worst, 
hath  indulged  his  wit  on  some  personal  fault,  some 
Feature  in  the  character  far  below  the  crown  :  this 
is  enöugh  for  a  prosecution :  and  the  author,  if 
found  guilty,  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  judge.  The 
Jury  in  this  case  is  never  the  awarder  of  damages : 
are  then  the  English  laws  equal  fof  all  ?  Recently 
there  was  a  member  of  parliament,  who  declared  to 
the  people  such  things  against  the  governraenti  as 
(vere  openly  calied  seditious  and  libelous,  both  by 
his  coUeagues  and  his  judges.  He  was  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine,  amounting  to  less  than  the  hundredth 
part  of  his  property,  and  to  be  confined  for  three 
nfionths  •  •  •  in  an  apartment  niore  airy  and  more 
splendid  than  any  in  his  own  house.  Another 
v^rote  something  ludicrous  about  majesty,  and  was 
condemned,  he  and  his  brother,  to  pay  the  füll  half 
of  their  property,  and  to  be  confined  among  felons 
for  two  years !  This  confinement  was  deemed  so 
fls^antly  cruel,  that  the  magistrates  soon  afler- 
wards  allowed  a  little  more  Hght,  a  little  more 
air,  and  better  Company ;  not  however  in  separate 
wards,  but  separate  prisons.  The  judge  who  pro- 
nounced  the  sentence,  is  still  living ;  he  lives  un> 

VOL.  II.  I 
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bruized,  imbruHled,  and  he  appean  iike  a  man 
amimg  men. 

Whj  DOC  ?  He  shewed  bis  ^irit,  finnDeas^  and 
fidelitj:  in  our  coontry  he  woold  be  af^ointed 
grand-inqoisilor  an  the  next  vacaney,  and  lead  the 
qoeen  to  her  ieal  al  the  first  auio  de  Je.  Idlen 
and  pkOosopheTS  maj  complain  ;  but  eertainly  this 
portion  of  the  English  institations  ought  to  be 
eommended  warmly  by  every  true  Spaniard,  eveiy 
friend  to  the  altar  and  throne :  and  yet,  genenü, 
you  mention  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  wonld  almost 
let  a  careless  inattentiTe  hearer  go  away  whh  the 
persuasion  that  you  disapproTe  of  it,  SpecidatiTe 
and  dissatisfied  men  are  existing  in  all  eountries ; 
even  in  Spain  and  England :  but  we  have  scouiges 
in  Store  for  the  pruriency  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
eases  and  caps  for  the  telescopes  of  speculation. 

LASCY. 

The  faultiness  of  the  English  laws  u  not  com- 
plained  of,  nor  pointed  out,  exclusively  by  the  spe- 
euktive  or  the  sanguine,  by  the  oppressed  or  the 
disappojnted.  It  was  the  derision  and  seoff  oS 
Geoi^e  the  second,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
constitutional  kings« 

**  As  to  our  laws,**  said  he,  "  we  pass  near  a  hun- 
dred every  session,  which  seem  made  for  no  otber 
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purpose  but  to  afford  us  the  pleasure  of  breaking 
them/' 

This  IS  not  reported  by  Whig  or  Tory,  who 
change  principles  as  they  change  places,  but  by  a 
dispassionate  unambitious  man,  of  sound  sense  and 
in  easy  circumstances,  a  personal  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  king,  from  whose  lips  he  himself 
received  it . .  •  Lord  Waldegrave. 

Yet  an  Englishman  thinks  himself  quite  as  free, 
and  govemed  quite  as  rationally,  as  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States !  So  does  a  Chinese.  Such  is  the 
hemlock  that  Habitude  administers  to  Endurance ; 
and  so  long  is  it,  in  this  torpor,  ere  the  heart 
sickens. 

I  am  far  from  the  vehemence  of  the  English 
Commander  Nelson  ;  a  man  however  who  betrayed 
neither  in  war  nor  policy  any  deficiency  of  acuteness 
and  judgement.  He  says  unambiguously  and  di- 
stinctiy  in  bis  letters.  All  minister s  qfkings  and 
princes  are  in  my  opinion  as  great  scoundrels  as 
ever  üved. 

m 

Versatility,  indecision,  falsehood,  ingratitude, 
had  strongly  marked,  as  he  saw,  the  two  principal 
ones  of  bis  country,  Pitt  and  Fox  •,  the  latter  of 
whom  openly  turned  honesty  into  derision,  while  the 
former  sent  it  wrapt  up  decently  to  market.  Now 
if  all  ministers  of  kings  and  princes  are,  what  the 

i2 
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sagacious  and  honest  admiral  calls  them  from  his 
experience,  as  great  scoundrels  as  ever  üved^  we 
must  be  as  great  fools  as  ever  lived  if  we  endure 
them  :  we  should  look  for  others. 

MERINO. 

Even  that  will  not  do :  the  new  ones,  possessing 
the  same  power  and  the  same  places»  will  be  the 
same  men. 

LASCY* 

I  am  afraid  then  the  change  must  not  be  only 
in  the  servants,  but  in  the  masters,  and  that  we 
must  not  leave  the  choice  to  those  who  always 
choose  as  great  scoundrels  as  ever  lived.  Nelson 
was  a  person  who  had  had  very  much  to  do  with 
the  ministers  of  kings  and  princes ;  none  of  his  age 
had  more ;  an  age  in  which  the  ministers  had  surely 
no  less  to  do,  than  those  in  any  other  age  since  the 
creation  of  the  world  :  he  was  the  best  Commander 
of  his  nation  :  he  was  consulted  and  employed  in 
every  difiBcult  and  doubtful  undertaking :  he  must 
have  knpwn  them  thoroughly.  What  meaning 
then  shall  we  attribute  to  his  words  ?  Shall  we  say 
that  as  great  scoundrels  as  ever  lived  ought  to 
govern  the  universe  in  perpetuity  ?  or  can  we  doubt 
that  they  must  do  so,  if  we  suffer  kings  and  princes 
to  appoint  them  at  each  other's  recommendation  ? 
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MERINO. 

Nelson  was  a  heretic,  a  blasphemer,  a  revolu- 
tionist. 

LASCY. 

On  heresy  and  blasphemy  I  am  incapable  of  de- 
eiding ;  but  never  was  there  a  more  strenuous  an- 
tagonist  of  revolutionary  principles  ;  and  upon  this 
very  rock  His  glory  spIitt  and  foundered.  When 
sir  William  Hamilton  declared  to  the  Neapolitan 
insurgents  who  had  laid  down  their  arms  before 
royal  promises,  that  his  government  having  engaged 
with  all  the  allied  powers  to  eradicate  all  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  from  Europe,  he  could  not  coun- 
tenance  the  fulfilment  of  a  capitulation  which  op* 
posed  the  views  of  the  coalition,  what  did  Nelson  ? 
He  tamished  the  brightest  sword  in  Europe,  and 
devoted  to  the  most  insatiable  of  the  Furies  the 
purest  blood !  A  Caroline  and  a  Ferdinand,  the 
most  opprobrious  of  the  human  race,  and  among 
the  lowest  in  intellect,  were  permitted  to  riot  in 
the  slaughter  of  a  Caraccioli. 

The  English  Constitution,  sir,  is  founded  on 
revolutionary  doctrines;,  and  her  kings  acknowledge 
it.  Recollect  now  the  note  of  her  diplomatist. 
Is  England  in  Europe  ?  If  she  is,  which  I  venture 
not  to  assert,  her  rulers  have  declared  their  Inten- 
tion to  eradicate  the  foundations  of  her  liberties  ; 
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and  they  have  brdken  their  word  so  often,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  they  will  attempt  to  reoover 
their  credit  by  keeping  it  strictly  here.  But  thc 
safest  and  least  costly  conquests  for  England, 
would  be  those  over  the  understandings  and  the 
hearts  of  men.  They  require  no  garrisons ;  they 
equipp  no  navies ;  they  encounter  no  tempests ;  they 
withdraw  none  from  labour ;  they  might  extend 
from  the  arctie  to  the  antarctic  circle,  leaving  every 
Briton  at  his  own  fireside ;  and  Earth  like  Oceail 
would  have  her  great  Pacific.  The  strength  of  Eng** 
land  lies  not  in  armaments  and  invasions :  it  liea  in 
the  omnipresence  of  her  industry,  and  in  the  yvnfj" 
ing  energies  of  her  high  civilization,  There  are  pro» 
vinces  she  cannot  grasp ;  there  are  islands  she  caanot 
hold  fast :  but  there  is  neither  island  nor  provinoe^ 
there  is  neither  kingdom  nor  eontinent,  whicfa  she 
could  not  draw  to  her  side  and  fix  there  everiast'» 
ingly,  by  saying  the  magic  words  he  free.  Every 
land  wherin  she  favours  the  sentiments  of  freed(Niif 
every  land  wherin  she  but  forbids  them  to  be  ati" 
fledv  is  her  own  ;  a  true  allie,  a  willing  tributary, 
an  inseparable  friend.  Principles  hold  those  toge^ 
ther  whom  power  would  only  alienate. 

MERINO. 

I  understand  little  these  novel  doctrines :  bat 
Deinocracy  herseif  must  be  contented  with  tbe 
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principal  &atures  cMf  the  English  Constitution«  The 
great  leaders  are  not  takenfrom  the  ancient  families. 

LASCY. 

These  push  forward  into  parhament  young  per- 
sons  of  the  best  talents  they  happen  to  pick  up» 
whether  at  a  ball  or  an  opera,  at  a  gaming-table  or 
a  college^mess,  who  from  time  to  time,  aecording 
to  the  Offices  they  have  filled,  mount  into  the 
lipper  Chamber  and  make  room  for  others :  but  it 
ig  anderstood  that»  in  both  Chambers,  they  shall 
distribute  honours  and  places  at  the  command  of 
their  patrons.  Trtie  indeed,  the  ostensible  heads 
are  not  of  ancient  or  even  of  respectable  parentage* 
The  löore  wealthy  and  powerful  peers  send  them 
from  their  boroughs  into  the  house  of  commons, 
as  they  send  race-horses  from  their  Stahles  to.New» 
market,  and  cocks  from  their  training-yards  to 
Doncaster.  This  is,  in  like  manner,  a  pride,  a 
luxury,  a  speculation.  Even  bankrupts  have  been 
permitted.to  sit  there,  men  who,  when  they  suc- 
ceded,  were  a  curse  to  their  country,  worse  than 
when  they  failed  *• 

Let  US  rather  collect  together  our  former  insti- 

*  The  opiiiious  on  our  house  of  Commons  wbich  I  bave 
attributed  to  Lascy^  are  those  of  a  contemptaous  Spaniard, 
not  perfectly  well  ittformed  i  we  kuow  better  ^  but  bis  cba- 
racter  required  them  so« 
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tutions,  cherish  all  that  brings  us  proud  remem- 
brances,  brace  our  limbs  for  the  efforts  we  must 
make,  train  our  youth  on  our  own  arena,  and 
never  deem  it  decorous  to  imitate  the  limp  of  a 
wrestler  writbing  in  bis  decrepitude. 

The  Chamber  of  peers  in  England  is  the  dor- 
mitory  of  Freedom  and  of  Genius.  Those  who 
enter  it  have  eaten  4:he  lotus  and  folget  their 
country.  A  minister,  to  suit  bis  purposes,  may 
make  a  dozen,  or  a  score,  or  a  hundred  of  peers  in 
a  day :  if  they  are  rieb  they  are  inactive  ;  if  they 
are  poor  they  are  dependent.  In  genend  he 
chooses  the  rieb,  who  always  want  something ;  for 
wealth  is  less  easy  to  satisfy  than  poverty,  luxury 
than  hunger :  he  can  dispense  with  their  energy  if 
he  can  obtain  their  votes,  and  they  never  abandon 
hini  unless  he  has  contented  them. 

MERINO. 

Impossible!  that  any  minister  should  make 
twenty,  or  even  ten  peers,  during  one  convocation. 

LASCY. 

The  English,  by  a  mpst  happy  metaphor,  call 
them  batcheSf  seeing  so  many  drawn  forth  at  a 
time,  with  all  the  rapidity  of  loaves  from  an  oven, 
and  moulded  to  the  same  ductility  by  less  mani- 
pulation.  A  minister  in  that  System  has  equally 
need  of  the  active  and  the  passive,  as  the  creation 
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has  equally  need  of  males  and  females.  Do  not 
imagine  I  would  discredit  or  depreciate  the  house 
of  peers :  never  will  another  land  contain  one  com- 
posed  of  characters  in  general  more  honorable ; 
more  distinguished  for  knowledge^  for  charity,  for 
geuerosity,  for  equity ;  more  perfect  in  all  the  du- 
ties  of  men  and  Citizens.  Let  it  stand  :  a  nation 
should  be  accustomed  to  no  changes,  to  nö  images 
but  of  strength  and  duration  :  let  it  stand  then,  as 
a  lofty  and  ornamental  belfiy,  never  to  be  taken 
down  or  lowered,  until  it  threatens  by  its  decay 
the  congregation  undemeath :  but  let  none  be  ex- 
comniunieated  who  refuse  to  copy  it,  whether  from 
faultiness  in  their  foundation,  or  from  deficiency  in 
their  materials.  Different  countries  require  dif- 
ferent  govemments.  Is  the  rose  the  only  flower 
in  the  garden  ?  is  Hesperus  the  only  star  in  the 
heavens  ?  We  may  be  hurt  by  our  sqfe-guards,  if 
we  try  new  ones. 

Don  Britomarte  Delciego  took  bis  daily  siesta 
on  the  grass,  in  the  city-dyke  of  Barbastro.  He 
shaded  his  face  with  bis  sombreroy  and  slept  pro- 
foundly.  One  day  unfortunately  a  gnat  alighted 
on  his  nose,  and  bit  it.  Don  Britomarte  roused 
himself ;  and»  remembering  that  he  could  enfold 
J^s  arms  in  his  mantle,  took  off  a  glove,  and  covered 
tkd  unprotected  part  with  it.    Satisfied  at  the  con- 
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triTance,  he  slept  again ;  and  more  profoundly  than 
ever,  Whether  tkere  was.  any  savoury  odour  in 
the  glove  I  know  not :  certain  it  is,  tfaat  some  rats 
came  from  under  the  fortifications,  and,  perforating 
the  new  defence  of  Don  Britomarte,  made  a  de- 
plorable  breach  in  the  salient  angle  which  had  suf- 
fered  so  lately  by  a  less  potent  enemy ;  and  he  was 
calied  from  that  day  forward  the  knight  qf  the 
kidskin  vizor* 

MERINO. 

Sir,  I  do  not  understand  stories :  I  never  found 
wit  Oft  reason  in  them. 

LASCY. 

England)  in  the  last  twenty  years,  bas  under- 
gone  a  much  greater  revolution  than  any  she  stnig- 
^ed  to  connteract :  a  revolution  more  awful,  more 
pernicioas,  more  hopeless.  Haifa  centuiy  agoshe 
was  represented  ehiefly  by  her  country-gentlemen : 
Pitt  made  the  richer,  peers ;  the  intermediate,  pen^ 
sioners  ;  the  poorer^  exiles ;  and  his  benches  were 
overflowed  with  Honorables  from  the  sugar-cask 
and  indigo-bag.  He  changed  all  the  features  both 
of  mind  and  matter*  Old  mansions  were  con- 
verted  into  workhouses  and  barracks:  children 
who  returaed  from  school  at  the  holydays,  stopped 
in  their  own  villages»  and  asked  why  they  stopped. 
More  oaks  foUowed  him  than  ever  foUowed  Or- 
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pheus  ;  and  more  stones,  a  thousand  tö  öne»  leaped 

down  at  his  voice  than  ever  leaped  up  at  Am- 

pfaion's.     Overladen  with  taxation,  the  gentlemen 

of  England,  a  class  tbe  grandest  in  character,  that 

ever  existed  upon  earth,  the  best  informed/  the 

most  liberal,  the  most  patriotic,  were  driven  from 

their  residences  into  cities.  Their  authority  ceased ; 

their  example  was  altogether  lost ;  and  it  appears 

by  the  calendars  of  the  prisons,  that  two-thirds 

of  the  offenders  were  from  the  coiintry ;  wheras, 

until  these  disastrous  times,  four<*fiflhs  were  from 

the  towns.     To  what  a  degree  those  of  the  towns 

themselves  must  have  increased«  may  be  supposed 

by  the  Stagnation  in  many  trades,  and  by  the  con» 

Version  of  labourers  and  artisans  to  soldiers* 

The  coantry-gentlemen,  in  losing  their  raük 
and  condition^  lost  the  higher  and  more  delicate 
part  of  their  principles.  There  decayed  at  onee 
in  them  that  robustnesd  and  that  nobility  of 
character,  which  mea,  like  trees,  acquire  from 
Standing  separately.  Deprived  of  their  former 
occupations  and  amusements,  and  impatient  of 
inactivity,  they  condescended  to  be  members  of 
gaming^clubs  in  the  fashionable  cities,  incurred 
new  apd  worse  expenses,  and  eagerly  sought,  from 
among  the  friendships  they  had  contracted,  those 
wbo  might  obtain  for  them,  or  for  their  fiimilies^ 
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some  atom  from  the  public  dilapidation.  Heiice 
nearly  all  were  subservient  to  the  minister :  those 
who  were  not  so»  were  marked  out  as  disaffected  to 
the  Constitution,  or  at  best  as  singular  men  who 
courted  celebrity  from  retirement. 

Such  was  the  State  of  the  landed  interest ; 
and  what  was  that  of  the  commercial  ?  Indus- 
trious  tradesmen  speculated ;  in  other  words, 
gamed.  Bankers  were  coiners,  not  giving  a  piece  of 
metal,  but  a  scrap  of  paper.  They  who  had  thou- 
sands,  lent  millions,  and  lost  all.  Slow  and  sure 
gains  were  discreditable  ;  and  nothing  was  a  sight 
more  common,  more  natural,  or  seen  with  more 
indifference,  than  fortunes  roUing  down  from  their 
immense  accumulation*  Brokers  and  insurers  and 
Jobbers,  people  whose  education  could  not  have 
been  liberal,  were  now  for  the  first  time  found  at 
the  assemblies  and  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  and 
were  treated  there  with  the  first  distinction.  Every 
hand  thro  which  money  passes  was  prest  affec- 
tionately.  The  viler  part  of  what  is  democratical 
was  supported  by  the  aristocracy;  the  better  of 
what  is  republican  was  thrown  down.  England, 
like  one  whose  features  are  just  now  turned  awry 
by  an  apoplexy,  is  Ignorant  of  the  change  she  has 
imdergone,  and  is  the  more  lethargic  the  more  she 
18  distorted.     Not  only  her  bloom  and  spirit,  but 
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iker  form  and  gait  are  altered ;  and  we  may  see,  the 
^veakest  of  mortals  was  omnipotent  in  parliament. 
e  dreamed  in  his  drunkenness  that  he  could  com- 
ress  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  he  rendered  the 
ealthiest    of  natiöns  the  most    distrest.    .  The 
pirit  of  the  times  is  only  to  be  made  useful  by 
tching  it  as  it  rises»  to  be  managed  only  by  con- 
<^ession,  to  be  controlled  only  by  compliancy.  Like 
^he  powerfui  agent  of  late  discovery,  that  impells 
Tast  masses  across  the  ocean,  or  raises  them  from 
the  abysses  of  the  earth,  it  perforras  everything  by 
attention,  nothing  by  force,  and  is  fatal  not  only 
from  coercion  bat  from  neglect.     That  govem- 
ment  is  the  best  which  the  people  obey  the  most 
willingly  and  the  most  wisely  :  that  State  of  society, 
in  which  the  greatest  number  may  live  and  educate 
their  families  becomingly,  by  unstrained  bodily, 
and  unrestricted  intellectual  exertion ;  where  su- 
periority  in  office  Springs  from  worth,  and  where 
the  Chief  magistrate  has  no  higher  interest  in  per- 
spective» than  the  ascendency  of  the  laws.  Nations 
are  not  rnined  by  wars  :  for  convents  and  churches, 
palaces  and  cities,  are  not  nations.     The  Messe- 
nians,  and  Jews,  and  Araucanians,  saw  their  houses 
and    temples    leveled   with    the    pavement:   the 
mightiness  of  the  crash  gave  the  stronger  mind  a 
fresh  impulse,  and  it  sprang  high  above  the  flames 
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dnt  consnmed  the  last  fragment.  The  min  of  a 
countiy  is  not  the  blight  of  com,  nor  the  weight 
and  impetuosity  of  hailstones ;.  it  is  not  inundation 
nor  stomi,  it  is  not  pestilence  nor  famine ;  a  few 
years,  perhaps  a  single  one»  may  cover  all  traces 
of  SQch  calamity :  but  that  country  is  too  surely 
ratned,  in  which  morals  are  lost  irretrievably  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  rising  generation  :  and  there 
are  they  about  to  sink  and  perish,  where  the  mler 
faas  given,  by  an  unrepresscd  and  an  unreproved 
example,  the  lesson  of  bad  faith. 

MERINO. 

Sir,  I  cannot  hear  such  language. 

LASCT. 

Why  then  conrerse  with  me  ?  Is  the  fault 
mine  if  such  language  be  offensive  ?  Why  should 
intolerance  hatch  an  hypothesis,  or  increase  her 
own  alann  by  the  obstreperous  chuckle  of  incuba- 
tion  ? 

MERINO. 

Kings  stand  in  the  place  of  God  amongst  us. 

LASCY. 

I  wish  they  would  make  way  for  the  owner. 
They  love  God  only  when  they  fancy  he  ha» 
fiivoured  their  wild  passions,  and  fear  him  only 
when  they  must  buy  him  off.  If  indeed  they  be 
bis  vicegerents  on   earth,  let   them    repress  the 
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wicked-  and  exalt  the  virtuous.  Wherever  in  the 
inaterial  world  there  is  a  grain  of  gold,  it  sinks  to 
tbe  bottom ;  chaff  floats  over  it :  in  the  animaU 
the  greatest  and  most  sagacious  of  creatures  hide 
themselves  in  woods  and  caverns,  in  morasses  and 
in  solitudesi  and  we  hear  first  of  their  existence 
^hen  we  find  their  bones.  Do  you  perceive  a  re- 
semblance  an jwhere  ?  If  princes  are  desiro^s  to 
Imitate  the  Govemor  of  the  universe,  if  they  are 
disposed  to  obey  him,  if  they  consult  religion  or 
reason,  or,  what  oftener  occupies  their  attention, 
the  atability  of  power,  they  will  admitt  the  insti- 
tutions  best  adapted  to  render  men  honest  and 
peaceahle,  industrious  and  contented.  Otherwise, 
let  them  be  certain  that,  altho  they  themselves 
may  escape  the  chastisement  th^  merit,  their 
children  and  granchildren  will  never  be  out  of 
danger  or  out  of  fear.  Caiculations  on  the  in- 
tensity  of  fbrce  are  ofteai  just,  hardly  ever  so  tbose 
on  it9  durability. 

MERINO. 

A%  if  truly  that  depended  on  men !  a  blow 
a^inst  a  superintending  Providence !  It  alwaya 
foUows  the  pestilential  breath  that  would  suUy  the 
majesty  of  kings. 

LASCY. 

Sefior  Merino,  my  name,  if  you  have  forgotten 
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it,  is  Lascy :  take  courage  and  recoUect  yourself. 
The  whole  of  my  discourse  has  tended  to  keep 
the  majesty  of  kings  unsullied,  by  preserving  their 
honour  inviolate.  Any  blow  against  a  superin- 
tending  Providence  is  too  insane  for  reproach,  too 
impotent  for  pity  :  and  indeed  what  peril  can  b^ 
any  one  be  apprehended  for  the  Almighty,  when 
he  has  the  cui-ate  Merino  to  preach  for  him,  and 
the  Holy  Inquisition  to  protect  him  ? 

MERINO. 

I  scom  the  sneer,  sir !  and  know  not  by  what 
right,  or  after  what  resemblance,  you  couple  my 
name  with  the  Holy  Inquisition  ;  which  our  lord 
the  king  in  his  wisdom  has  not  yet  reestablished, 
and  which  the  Holy  AlUes  for  the  greater  part  have 
abolished  in  their  dominions. 

LASCY. 

This  never  would  have  been  effected,  if  the  holy 
heads  of  the  meek  usurpers  had  not  raised  them- 
selves  above  the  crown ;  proving  from  doctors  and 
confessors»  from  old  testament  and  new,  the  privi- 
lege  they  possessed,  of  whipping  and  baming  and 
decapitating  the  wearer.  The  kings  in  their  fright 
ran  against  the  chalice  of  poison,  by  which  many 
thousands  of  their  subjects  had  perished,  and  by 
which  their  own  hands  were,  after  their  retract- 
ings  and  writhings,  iingaimtleted,  undirked,  and 
paralysed. 
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Europe,  Asia»  America,  sent  up  simultaneously 
to  faeaven  a  shout  of  joy  at  the  Subversion :  Africa, 
seated  among  tamer  monsters,  and  addicted  to 
milder  superstitions,  wondered,  at  what  burst  and 
dayspring  of  beatitude,  the  human  race  was  cele- 
brating  around  her  so  high  and  enthusiastic  a 
jubilee* 

MERINO. 

I  take  my  leave,  general.  May  your  Excellency 

live  many  years ! . . .  I  breathe  the  pure  street-air 

again  • .  •  Traitor  and  atheist !     I  will  denounce 

faim :  he  has  shaved  for  the  last  time :  he  shall 

^  never  häve  Christian  buriaL 


I  wrote  an  inscription  for  the  cenotaph  of  Lascy,  which  I 
will  insert  here,  togetber  with  tome  otbets  compoi^  for  those 
wli6  have  Uleii  the  first  tictillis  of  the  Holy  Alliaiiice  or  ito 
prieaU. 
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SOPHOCLES. 


PERICLES  . 


AND 


SOPHOCLES. 


PERICLES. 

O  SopHOCLEs !  is  there  in  the  world  a  city  so 
beautiful  as  Athens  ?  Congratulate  nie,  embrace 
me;  the  Pireus  and  the  Poecile  are  completed 
this  day  * ;  my  glory  is  accomplished  ;  behold  it 
founded  on  the  supremacy  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

*  Their  decorations  only  j  for  the  stractores  were  finished 
before.  The  propylea  of  Pericles  were  eotrances  to  the 
citadel :  other  works  of  consummate  beaoty  were  erected  a» 
decorations  to  the  city^  but  chiefly  in  the  Poecile^  where  also 
was  Seen  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  her  statne  by  Phidias. 
All  the  public  works  of  London^  and  of  Paris,  would  not  form 
a  third  of  the  Pireus,  the  length  of  which  ezceded  six  miles/ 
the  highth  was  sixty  feet,  not  reckoning  the  foundation,  and 
the  breadth  at  top  about  twelve :  it  was  of  square  stones, 
fasteued  together  by  cranips  of  iron  and  insertions  of  lead  :  it 
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SOPHOCLES. 

And  it  arises,  O  Pericles,  the  more  majestically 
from  the  rieh  and  delightful  piain  of  equal  laws. 

was  conti noed  by  two  wails,  oue  offour  miles,  the  other  some- 
what  less,  each  adorned  with  statu  es. 

The  Romans  did  Jess  in  their  city  than  iu  their  colonies. 
The  greatest  of  their  works  was  their  wall  against  the  Cale- 
donians,  the  most  majestic  and  solid  was  their  bridge  across 
the  Dannbe.  In  tfaeatres  they  excelled  the  Athenians ;  those 
at  Athens  were  worthy  of  Pollio  and  Seneca,  those  at  Rome 
of  Eschylus  and  Sophocles.  The  Romans  at  all  periods  have 
bailt  oat  of  mins.  A  band  of  robbers  and  oatcasts  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  a  city  so  little  dilapidated>  that  it 
served  them  to  inhabit :  a  place  which  some  pestilence  had 
devastated>  or  which  the  inhabitants  had  abandoned  for  its  in- 
salabrity.  They  roofed  the  honses  with  sedge  and  rushes, 
contracted  the  vast  circumference  of  the  walls^  and  amid 
tbese  occupations  grew  soraewhat  more  orderly  and  dnllzed. 
As  boweyer  from  their  habits  of  life  they  had  bronght  few 
women  with  them>  these  they  took  by  fraud  and  violence  from 
their  nnwarlike  neighbours.  The  Italians>  who,  whatever  the 
Roman  historians,  to  increase  the  glory  of  the  conqneror»  may 
vepresent  theiii>  were  always  the  least  martial  and  the  least 
eoterprising  of  the  £uropeans>  could  not  recover  their  wives 
and  daughtersi  and  soon  made  peace  with  their  violators.  No 
spleodid  honse,  no  ample  temple>  was  erected  for  five  hundred 
years  :  so  barbarous  was  the  genius  of  the  people.  The  mag- 
nificence  of  Corioth  and  of  Syracuse^  the  two  most  elegant  and 
splendid  cities  that  ever  rose  from  the  earth^  had  left  no  im- 
pressiou  on  their  couquerors  :  their  cups  were  of  ^old^  while 
their  templee  and  the  Gods»  within  them  were  pf  stone  and 
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The  Gods  have  bestowed  on  our  statuaries  and 
painters  a  mighty  power,  enabling  them  to  restore 

day.     Lucuilus  was  the  first  amongst  them  who  had  any  idea 

of  magnificence  in  architecture.  Jalias  Cesar^  to  whom  Giory 

i  n  all  her  forms  was  more  familiär  than  his  own  Penates^  feil  a 

victim  to  his  ambition,  and  left  nothing  memorable  in  Rome 

l>at  Pompey's  statue.     Augustns  did  somewhat  in  adoming 

t:be  city;  bat  Angustus  was  no  Pericies.    Tiberius»  melan- 

c:holy  at  the  loss  of  a  wife  torn  away  from  him  by  policy,  sank 

into  that  dreadful  malady  which  invaded  all  branches  of  the 

Clandian  family«  and^  instead  of  embellishing  Rome>  darkened 

it  with  disquietudes  and  suspicions,  and  retired  into  a  eolitnde 

which  his  enemies  have  peopled  with  monsters^  such  as^  reasou 

and  rcflexion  mnst  convince  us>  were  incompatible  with  the 

tenderness  of  his  grief ;  and  his  mental  powers  were  not  al- 

ways  estranged.  Nero^  a  most  virtuous  and  beneficent  prince^ 

was  soon  affected  by  the  same  insanity>  acting  differently  on 

bis  heart  and  intellect ;  hc  never  lost  sight  of  magnificence ; 

he  erected  a  palace  before  which  all  the  splendours  of  Pericies 

fade  away.    Plotarch  teils  vls,  in  the  life  of  Publicola>  that  he 

bad  seen  at  Athens  the  colomns  of  Pentelican  marble  for  the 

temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  -,  that  their  thickness  was  re- 

duced  at  Rome>  to  the  great  injury  of  their  proportions  ;  and 

that  the  giiding  of  the  whole  edifice  cost  twelve  thousand 

talents,  above  two  millions  Sterling.  There  were  rooms  in  the 

palace  of  Nero  as  large>  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  was 

thirty  times  the  extent^  the  giiding  as  rieh  or  richer.     The 

luastcrs  of  the  world  trembied  to  enter  it^  and  commanded  its 

dcstruction^  reinovcd  the  works  of  Phidias  and  of  Praxiteles, 

of  Scopas  aud  of  Lysippus^  of  Apellcs  and  of  Zeuxis,  of  which 

^  probably  all  that  were  extant  were  assembied  hcre,  poured 
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our  ancestors  unto  us,  some  in  tbe  calm  of  thought, 
others  in  tbe  tumult  of  battle,  and  to  present  tbem 
before  our  cbildren  wben  we  are  gone. 

fortli  the  lava  of  gold,  from  its  cieliDgs,  its'arcbes,  and  its 
architraveSj  and  constructed  out  of  its  kitchens  and  stables  a 
bath  and  amphitheatre  for  the  Roman  people.  The  conflagra- 
tion  of  RomCj  if  the  mention  of  it  may  be  admitted  here,  I 
believe  to  have  arisen  from  the  same  cause  as  the  conflagra- 
tion  of  London^  the  necessity  of  pnrifying  the  city  after  an 
endemical  disease,  and  of  leaving  no  narrow  streets  in  the 
centre  for  its  recurrence.  The  extreme  love  which  the  popu- 
lace  bore  toward  Nero  du  ring  his  whole  life,  and  long  after- 
wardsy  is  a  proof  that  they  did  not  attribute  it  to  bis  cmelty 
and  caprice»  and  that  the  losses  of  all  were  abundantly  recom- 
pensed  by  his  wealth  and  liberality*  Nothing  was  left  for 
Hadrian  but  to  copy  the  finer  works  of  the  Athenians>  which 
he  bronght  together  under  his  eye.  Architecture  then  sank 
for  ages. 

The  Moors  introduced  a  kind  of  civility  far  preferable  to  any 
in  existence  among  the  later  Romans^  and  a  style  of  architec- 
tore  more  fanciful  and  ornamental«  which  also  had  this  advan- 
tage>  that  it  brought  with  it  no  recollections  or  ideas  of  dete- 
rioration  and  decline.  The  cathedrals  in  Spain  are  the  most 
exquisite  modeis  of  it ;  and  illuminated  books«  which  the 
Arab8>  Turk8>  and  Persians,  still  prize  highly,  gave>  I  imagine, 
those  ideas  on  which  the  English  raised  so  many  noble  edi6ces 
in  their  own  country  and  in  France^  correcting  by  them  the 
heavier  and  more  confused  masses  of  Italy  -,  a  style  which  stUl 
prevails. 

Parcius  ista  itaiis  tarnen  objicienda. 
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PERICLES. 

Shall  it  be  so  ?  Alas,  how  worthless  an  incum- 
brance,  how  wearisome  an  impediment  is  life,  if  it 
separate  us  from  the  better  of  our  ancestors,  not 

In  London  with  St.  Paars  and  St.  Stephen*8  before  as,  in 
Bath  with  Queen*s-8qaare>  the  Crescent^  and  the  Circas  (to 
which  last  nothing  in  Rome  or  in  the  world  is  eqaal),  v^e 
build  cottages  like  Castles,  and  palaces  like  cottages }  and 
wbere  the  edifice  is  piain  and  simple,  the  windo.w  is  a  hole 
knocked  in  the  wall,  looking  like  an  eye  without  eyebrow  or 
lashes,  or  eise  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  arch,  as  if  a  min 
had  been  patched  up  to  receive  it. 

Let  US  reflect  one  moment  more  on  Athens.  A  city  not 
mnch  larger  than  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  and  all  whose  inhabit- 
ants  might  have  been  lost  in  Syracuse»  produced  within  the 
Short  period  of  two  centuries,  reckoning  from  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  a  greater  number  of  exquisite  modeb  in  war,  phi- 
losophy,  patriotism,  eloquence,  and  poetry  5  in  the  semi-me- 
chanical  arts  which  always  accompany  or  follow  them,  sculp- 
tnre  and  paintingj  and  in  the  ürst  of  the  mechanical,  arcU- 
tectnre»  than  all  the  remainder  of  the  nniverse  in  six  thonsand 
years.  She  rises  up  again,  and  is  pnshed  back  by  common  con- 
sent. The  rulers  of  nations  seem  to  think  they  have  as  mnch  in- 
terest  in  abolishing  all  traces  of  her,  if  they  can,  as  Alexande^ 
had  to  demolish  (which  he  did)  the  monnments  of  thc^  Argö- 
nantic  ezpedition.  Darios  thonght  differently  :  had  he  Ms  or 
more  to  fear  ?  He  established  and  cemented,  by  means  of  Mar- 
donius,  a  republican  form  of  government  in  all  the  Grecian 
eitles  of  lonia . . .  There  is  policy  in  content,  both  in  keeping 

» 

and  in  causing  it. 
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« 

in  our  existences  only,  but  in  our  merits !  We 
are  little  by  being  seen  among  nien ;  becanse  that 
phasis  of  as  only  is  Yisible  which  is  exposed  towards 
theiB  and  which  most  resembles  them :  we  beeome 
greater  by  leaving  the  world,  a$  the  sun  appears  to 
be  on  descending  belotv  the  horizon.  Strange  re- 
flexion  !  humiliating  tnith !  that  nothing  on  earth, 
no  exertion,  no  endowment,  can  do  so  much  for 
U3  as  a  distant  day.  And  deep  indeed,  O  Sopho- 
des,  must  be  the  Impression  made  upon  thy  mind 
by  these  masterly  works  of  art,  if  they  annihilate 
in  a  manner  all  the  liring;  if  they  Iower  in  thee 
that  spirit,  which  hath  often  aroused  by  one  touch, 
or  rather  flash,  the  whole  Athenian  people  at  thy 
tragedies,  and  force  upon  thee  the  cold  and  unge- 
nial  belief,  the  last  which  it  appears  to  be  their 
aH^ure  to  inculcate^  that  while  our  children  are  in 
^xistence  it  can  eease  to  be  amongst  them. 

SOPHOCLES. 

I  am  only  the  Interpreter  of  the  heroes  and 
divinities  who  are  boking  down  on  me,  When  I 
swf^ythem  I  remember  th^r  *  actionsi  and  when 
I  de^mt  from  them  I  visit  the  regions  they  iUua- 
tratefd. 

Neither  the  Goddesses  on  Ida  nor  the  Gods  be- 
fore  Troy  were  such  rivals  as  our  artists.    Eschylus 
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hath  surpast  nie^:  I  must  excell  Esdiylus.  O 
Pericles,  thou  conjurest  up  Discontent  from  the 
botom  of  Delight,  and  ghrest  her  an  eleVatioti 
of  mien  and  character  she  neyet*  knew  before: 
diM  makest  every  man  greater  than  bis  neighbour, 
and  not  in  bis  own  eyes  but  in  anotber's.  We 
still  want  bistorians :  tby  eloquence  ivill  form  tbe 
style,  tby  administration  will  supply  tbe  materials. 
Beware,  O  my  friend,  lest  tbe  people  bereafter  be 
too  proud  of  tbeir  city,  and  imagine  that  to  bave 
been  bom  in  Athens  is  enougb. 

PBRICLES. 

And  tbis  indeed  were  bardly  more  irrational, 
than  tbe  pride  which  eitles  take  sometimes  in  tbe 
aeeident  of  a  man's  birth  within  tbeir  walls,  of 
a  citizen's  wbose  experience  was  acquired,^  wbose 
▼irtues  were  fostered,  and  perbaps  wbose  Services 
were  performed,  elsewhere. 

SOPHOCLES,  ^ 

They  are  proud  of  having  been  tbe  cradles  of 

r 
i  i  •  ■  •  _  ■  -  .  !        -  ,     , 

*  Sophodes  g&ined  the  ^rst  prize  for  which  he  cotiteiided 
wüh  EtefayloB,  and  was  c^mcbiis  tbat  he  iiad  BDI  yet^^ib- 
Served  ihe  8«periority,  wbicb  «pihiiAiafiBi  ^m  the  oie  siA  aod 
jealoQsy  on  the  other  are  always  ready  to  grant  a  vigorons 
yoong  competitor.  The  character  of  Sophocles  was  frapk  and 
Hberal  on  all  occasions»  and  was  remarkably  proved  so  on  the 
death  of  his  last  rival  Enripides. 
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great  men,  then  only,  when  great  men  can  be  no 
longer  an  incumbrance  or  a  reproach  to  them. 
Let  them  rather  boast  of  those  who  spend  the  last 
day  in  .them  than  the  first :  this  is  always  acci- 
dental,  that  is  generally  by  choice;  for,  from 
something  like  instinct,  we  wish  to  close  our  eyes 
upon  the  world  in  the  places  we  love  best,  the 
child  in  its  mother's  bosom,  the  patriot  in  his 
country^  When  we  are  bom  we  are  the  same  as 
all  others:  at  our  decease  we  may  induce  our 
friends,  and  oblige  our  enemies,  to  acknowledge 
that  all  others  are  not  the  same  as  we.  It  is  foUy 
to  say,  Death  levels  the  whole  human  race :  for  it 
is  only  when  he  hath  stript  men  of  every  thing 
extemal,  that  their  deformities  can  be  clearly  dii- 
covered  or  their  worth  correctly  ascertained.  Gra- 
titude  is  soon  silent ;  a  little  while  longer  aAd 
Ingratitude  is  tired,  is  satisfied,  is  exhausted, 
or  sleeps ;  lastly  fly  off  the  fumes  of  partyspirit, 
the  hottest  and  most  putrid  ebuUition  of  selflove. 
We  then  see  before  us,  and  contemplate  calmly, 
the  Creator  of  our  customs,  the  ruler  of  our  pas- 
nons,  the  arbiter  of  our  pleasures,  and,  under  the 
Gods,  the  disposer  of  our  destiny.  What  then,  I 
pray  thee,  is  there  dead  ?  nothing  more  than  that 
which  we  can  handle,  cast  down,  bury ;  and  surely 
not  he  who  is  yet  to  progenerate  a  more  numerous 
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and  far  better  race,  than  during  the  few  years  it 
was  pennitted  us  to  converse  with  him. 

PERICLES. 

When  I  reflect  on  Thetnistocles,  on  Aristides, 
and  on  the  greatest  of  mortal  men,  Miltiades,  I 
wonder  how  their  countrymen  can  repeat  their 
names,  unless  in  perfonning  the  office  of  expia- 
tion  *. 

SOPHOCLES. 

Cities  are  Ignorant  that  nothing  is  more  dis- 
graceful  to  them^  than  to  be  the  birthplaces  of  the 
iilustriously  good^  and  not  afterwards  the  places  of 

*  There  are  some  who  may  deem  this  reflexion  imsmtable 
to  the  character  of  Peridee.  He  saw  injnstice  ia  others,  and 
hated  it ;  yet  he  cansed  the  banishment  of  CimoDy  as  great  a 
man  as  any  of  the  three :  it  is  true  he  had  afterwards  the  glory 
of  proposing,  and  of  carrying  to  Sparta^  the  decree  of  his 
lecall«  Let  as  contemplate  the  brighter  side  of  his  character, 
such  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  when  I  describe  it,  his  elo- 
qnence,  his  wit»  his  clemency,  his  jodgement  and  finnness  in 
fnendship,  his  regolarity,  his  decorousness,  his  domesticity; 
let  ns  then  nnite  him  with  his  predecessor,  and  acknowledge 
that  snch  illnstrions  rivals  never  met  before  or  since,  in  enmity 
or  in  friendship. 

Conld  the  piety  attribnted  to  Pericles  have  helonged  to  a 
Scholar  of  Anaxagoras  ?  Eloqif  ent  men  often  talk  like  religions 
men :  and  where  conld  the  eloqnence  of  Pericles  be  more  en- 
flamed  by  enthnsiasm,  than  in  the  midst  of  his  propylea«  at 
the  side  of  Sophocles»  and  before  the  Gods  of  Phidias } 
VOL. IL  L 
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their  residence;  that  their  dignity  consists  in 
adorning  them  with  distinctions,  in  entrustiog  to 
them  the  regulation  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
not  in  baving  sold  a  cruat  or  oordial  to  the  nurse 
or  midwife. 

PERICLES. 

O  Jove  and  Minerva !  grant  a  right  mind  to 
the  Athenians !  If^  throughout  so  many  and  such 
eventful  ages,  they  have  been  found  by  you  de- 
serving  of  their  freedomi  render  them  more  and 
more  worthy  of  the  great  blessing  you  bestowed 
on  them  !  May  the  valour  of  our  children  defend 
this  mole  for  ever ;  and  constantly  may  their  pa- 
triotism  increase  and  strengthen  among  these  glo- 
rious  reminiscences !  Shield  them  from  the  jea- 
lousy  of  neighbouring  states,  from  the  ferocity  of 
barbarian  kings^  and  from  the  perfidy  of  those  who 
prc^ess  the  same  religion !  Teach  them  that  be- 
tween  the  despot  and  the  free  all  compact  is  a  cable 
of  sand,  and  alliance  most  unholy !  and,  O  givers 
of  power  and  wisdom !  remove  from  them  the  worst 
and  wildest  of  illusions,  that  happiness,  liberty, 
virtue,  genius,  will  be  fostered  or  long  respected, 
much  less  attain  their  just  ascendency,  under  any 
othet*  fötm  of  government ! 

SOPHOCLES. 

M«iy  the  Gods  hear  thee,  Pericles,  as  they  have 
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always  done  !  or  may  I,  reposing  in  my  tomb,  never 
know  that  they  have  not  heard  thee ! 

I  smile  on  imagining  how  trivial  would  thy 
patriotism  and  ideas  of  govemment  appear  to 
Chlorus.  And  indeed  much  wiser  meui  from  the 
prejudices  of  habit  and  education,  have  under- 
valued  them,  preferring  the  dead  quiet  of  their 
wintry  hives  to  our  breezy  spring  of  life  and  busy 
Summer.  The  countries  of  the  vine  and  olive 
are  more  subject  to  hailstorms  than  the.regions 
of  the  north:  yet  is  it  not  better  that  some 
of  the  fruit  should  fall  than  that  none  should 
ripen? 

PERICLES. 

Quit  these  creatures;  let  them  lie  warm  and 
slumber :  they  are  all  they  ought  to  be,  all  they 
can  be :  but  prythee  who  is  Chlorus,  that  he  should 
deserve  to  be  named  by  Sophocles  ? 

SOPHOCLES. 

He  was  bom  somewhere  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Eubceai  and  sold  as  a  slave  in  Persia,  to  ä  man 
who  dealt  largely  in  that  traffic,  and  who  also  had 
made  a  fortune,  by  displaying  to  the  public  four 
remärkable  proofs  of  ability :  first,  by  swallowing 
at  a  draught  an  amphora  of  the  strongest  wine ; 
secondly>  by  standing  up  erect  and  modulating 
his  voice  like  a  sober  man  when  he  was  drunk; 

L  2 
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thirdly,  by  acting  to  perfection  like  a  dninken 
man  when  he  was  sober ;  and  fourthly,  by  a  most 
surprising  trick  indeed,  which,  it  is  reported,  he 
leamt  in  Babylonia:  one  would  have  swom  hehad 
a  blazing  fire  in  his  mouth ;  take  it  out,  änd  it  is 
nothing  but  a  lump  of  ice.  The  king,  before  whom 
he  was  admitted  to  play  his  tricks,  hated  him  at 
first,  and  told  him  that  the  last  conjuror  had  made 
him  cautious  of  such  pcople,  he  having  been  de- 
tected  in  filching  from  a  royal  tiara  one  of  the 
weightiest  jewels . . .  but  talents  forced  their  way. 
As  for  Chlorus,  I  mention  him  by  the  name  under 
which  I  knew  him  ;  he  has  changed  it  since  :  for 
altho  the  dirt  wherewith  it  was  encrusted  kept 
him  comfortable  at  first,  when  it  cracked  and  began 
to  crumble  it  was  incommodious. 

The  barbarians  have  commenced^  I  understand, 
to  furbish  their  professions  and  vocations  with 
rather  whimsical  skirts  and  Hnings :  thus  for  in- 
stance  a  chessplayer  is  lion-hearted  and  worsktp- 
ßil ;  a  dninkard  is  serenity  and  highness  ;  a  hunter 
of  fox,  badger,  polecat,  fitchew,  and  weazel,  is  ex- 
cellency  and  right  honorable ;  while,  such  is  the 
delioacy  of  distinction,  a  rat-catcher  is  consider- 
aUy  less:  he  however  is  illuftriouSf  and  appears, 
as  a  tail  to  a  comet,  in  the  train*  of  a  legation, 
holding  a  pen  between  his  teeth,   to  denote  his 
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capacity  for  secretary,  and  leading  a  terrifer  in  the 
right  band,  and  carrying  a  trap  baited  with  cheese 
and  anise-seed  in  the  left. 

It  is  as  creditable  among  them  to  lie  with  dex- 
terity,  as  it  is  common  among  the  Spartans  to  steal. 
Chlorus,  who  perfonned  it  with  singular  frank- 
ness  and  composure,  had  recently  a  cock's  feather 
mounted  on  bis  turban,  in  place  of  ä  hen's,  and 
the  people  was  commanded  to  address  bim  by 
the  title  of  most  noble.  His  brother  Alexaretes 
was  employed  at  a  stipend  of  four  talent^  to  detect 
an  adultress  in  one  among  the  royal  wives :  he 
gave  no  intelligence  ^  in  the  course  of  several 
months :  at  last  the  king,  seeing  bim  on  bis  re- 
tum,  cried  angrily,  What  hast  thou  been  doing  } 
hast  thou  never  Jbund  her  out  ?  He  answered, 
Thy  servant^  O  king^  hath  been  doing  more  than 
Jinding  out  an  adultress :  he  hath^  O  kifig,  been 
making  one. 

PERICLES. 

I  have  heard  the  story,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  bed-embassador  being  as  scantily  gifted  with 
spirit  and  facetiousness  as  with  perspicacity  and 
attention,  the  reply  was  framed  satirically  by  some 
other  courtier,  who,  imitating  his  impudence,  had 
foi^tten  his  incapacity.  But  about  the  reward 
of  falsehood,  that  is  wonderful,  when  we  read  that 
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formeriy  the  Persians  were  occupied  many  yean 
in  the  sole  study  of  tmth. 

SOPHOCLES. 

How  difficult  then  must  they  haye  found  it! 
no  wonder  they  left  it  off  the  first  moinent  they 
coukl  conveniently.  The  granfather  of  Chlorus 
was  honest :  he  carried  a  pack  upon  his  Shoulders, 
in  whieh  pack  were  contained  the  coarser  linens 
of  Caria :  these  he  retailed  among  the  villages  of 
Asia  and  Greece,  bat  principally  in  the  idands. 
He  died :  on  the  rumour  of  war,  the  son  and  gran* 
son,  then  an  Infant,  fled :  the  rest  is  told.  In 
Persia  no  man  inquires  how  another  comes  to 
wealth  or  power,  the  suddenness  of  which  appears 
to  be  effected  by  some  of  the  demons  or  genii  of 
their  songs  and  stories.  Chlorus  grew  richy  eman- 
cipated  from  slavery,  and  bought  several  slaves 
himself.  One  of  these  was  excessively  rüde  and 
insolent  to  me :  I  had  none  near  enough  to  chastise 
him,  so  that  I  requested  of  his  master,  by  a  friend, 
to  admonidi  and  correct  him  at  bis  leisure.  My 
fiiend  informs  me  that  Chlorus,  crossing  his  legs, 
and  drawing  his  cock's  feather  thro  the  thumb 
and  finger,  asked  languidly  who  I  was,  atid  re- 
ceiving  the  answer,  said,  /  am  surprised  at  his 
impudence.  Pericles  himself  cauld  have  demanded 
nothing  more.     My  friend  remarked  that  Sopho- 
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des  was  no  iess  wnsible  of  an  affront  tban  Pe- 
ricles.  2Vc/^,  replied  he»  but  he  has  not  the  taknt 
of  expressing  Ms  sense  of  it  qviie  so  strongbf. 
For  an  qffrmt  to  Pericles^  who  could  drea(lfully 
hurt  mCf  I  would  have  imprisonedmy  wholegangj 
whipt  them  with  wireSj  mutilated  them^  tumed 
their  bodies  into  sqßsjor  bread  and  xoater,  ot* 
cookd  their  prurient  iongties  with  hemlock :  but 
Der  kos  shaU  never  shrug  a  Shoulder  the  sorer^  or 
eat  a  leek  the  Iess ^  for  Sophocks. 

PERICLES. 

Tbe  ideas  of  such  a  man  on  govemment  must 
be  curious :  I  am  persuaded  he  would  far  preferr 
the  Persiaüi  to  a»y ...  I  forgot  to  mention  that» 
according  to  what  \  haar  this  morning,  the  gceat 
kieg  has  Ibrbidden  all  ships  to  sail  within  thlrty 
parasav^s  of  bis^oasts,  and  has  also  daimed  the 
dominion  of  half  ours. 

SOPHOCLES. 

Wbere  is  the  seourge  with  whi^h  l^lerxes  kshed 
tbe  oeean  ?  were  it  not  better  hdd  on  the  shouldeis 
of  a  madman  l^aa  placed  mthin  bis  haiid  ? 

PERICLES. 

It  has  been  observed  foy  those  who  look  deeply 
into  the  bistpry  of  physdcs,  that  all  royal  families 
become  at  kst  insane»  Immocka!ate  power,  l&e 
other  intfimper^nce,  Iqaives  the  progeny  weaker  and 
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weaker,  until  Nature,  as  in  compaasion,  Covers  it 
with  her  mantle  and  it  is  seen  no  more,  or  until  the 
arm  of  indignant  man  sweeps  it  from  before  him. 
We  must^  ere  long,  excite  the  other  barbarians 
to  invade  the  territories  of  this,  and  before  the 
cement  of  his  new  acquisitions  shall  have  hardened. 
Large  conquests  break  readüy  off  from  an  empire, 
by  their  weight,  while  smaller  stick  fast«  A  wide 
and  rather  waste  kingdom  should  be  interposed 
between  the  polieied  states  and  Persia  •  •  •  by  the 
leave  of  Chlorus.  Perhaps  he  would  rather,  in 
his  benevolence,  unite  us  with  the  great  and  happy 
jamily  of  his  master :  perhaps  you  or  I,  my  Sopho- 
cles,  may  be  invited  to  repose  our  legs  a  little  in 
the  same  Stocks  with  Dorkas,  or  even  to  eat  at 
the  same  table.  Despots  are  wholesale  dealers  in 
equaUty ;  and,  father  Jupiter !  was  ever  equality  like 
this? 

SOPHOCLES. 

After  all,  my  dear  Pericles  •  •  •  do  excuse  my 
smile  •  •  •  is  not  that  the  best  govemment,  which, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  it,  we  ourseWes  are  calied 
upon  to  administer  ? 

PERICLES. 

The  Pireus  and  the  Pcecile  have  a  voice  of 
their  own,  wherewith  to  answer  thee,  O  Sophocles ! 
and  the  Athenians,    exempt  from  war,   famine^ 
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taxes,  debts,  exiles,  fines,  imprisonment,  delivered 
from  monarchy,  from  oligarchy,  and  from  anarchjr, 
Walking  along  their  porticoes,  inhaling  their  sea- 
breezesi  crowning  their  Gt)ds  daily  for  fresh  bless- 
ings,  and  their  children  for  deserving  them,  reply 
to  this  voice  by  the  symphony  of  their  äpplause 
•  .•  Hark!  my  words  are  not  idle»  Hither  come 
the  youths  and  viipns,  the  sires  and  matronsi 
hither  come  Citizen  and  soldier  • .  • 

SOPHOCLES. 

A  soledsm  from  Pericles !  Has  the  most  elo- 
quent of  men  foigotten  the  Attic  language  ?  has 
he  forgotten  the  language  of  all  Greece  ?  can  the 
father  of  his  country  be  ignorant  that  he  should 
have  Said  hither  comes  ?  for  Citizen  and  soldier  is 
one. 

P£RICL£S. 

The  fault  is  graver  than  the  reproof,  or  indeed 
than  simple  incorrectness  of  language :  my  eyes 
misled  my  tongue :  a  large  portion  of  the  Citizens 
is  armed. 

O  what  an  odour  of  thyme  and  bay  and  myrtle, 
and  from  what  a  distance,  bruized  by  the  pro- 
cession  l 

SOPHOCI^S« 

What  regulär  and  füll  harmony !  What  a  spien- 
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dour  and  effnlgence  of  white*  dresses  !  painful  to 
aged  eyes  and  dangerous  to  young. 

p£RIcle;s. 
I  can  distinguish  many  voices  from  among 
others :  some  of  them  have  blest  me  for  defend- 
ing  their  innocence  before  the  judges ;  some  for 
exhorting  Greece  to  unanimity;  aome  for  my 
choice  of  friends«  Ah  surely  those  mng  9weetest ! 
those  are  the  voices,  O  Sophocles !  that  sbake  my 
heart  with  tenderness»  a  tenderaess  passing  love, 
and  excite  it  above  the  trumpet  and  the  cymbal. 
Retum  we  to  the  Gods :  the  erowd  is  waving  the 
branches  of  olive,  calling  us  by  name,  and  dasing 
to  Salute  US« 

SOPHOCLES. 

O  citadel  of  Minerva^  more  than  all  other 
citadels,  may  the  Goddess  of  wisdom  and  of 
war  protect  thee !  and  never  may  stränge  tongue 
be  h^ard  within  thy  walls,  unless  fiiom  captive 
king! 

Live,  Perieles!  and  inspire  into  thy  feaple 
Ihe  aoul  that  once  animated  tiiese  heroes  ronnd 

US. 

Haily  men  of  Athens !  pass  onward ;  leaiie  me ; 
I  follow.  Go ;  behold  the  Gods,  the  Demigods, 
and  Perieles!  . 
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The  colours  of  thy  wayes  are  not  the  same 

Day  after  day,  O  Neptune !  nor  the  same 

The  fortunes  of  the  land  wherefrom  arose 

Under  thy  trident  the  brave  fiiend  of  man. 

Wails  have  been  heard  from  women,  sterner  breast» 

Haye  sounded  with  the  desperate  pang  of  grief^ 

Grey  hairs  have  strewn  these  rocks :  here  Egeus  cried^ 

"  O  Sun !  careering  o'er  the  downs  of  Sipylus, 
If  desolation  (worse  than  ever  tbere 
Befell  the  mother^  and  those  heads  her  own 
Would  shelter,  when  the  deadly  darts  flew  round) 
Impend  not  o^er  my  house,  in  gloom  so  long, 
Let  one  swift  cloud  illumined  by  thy  chariot 
Sweep  off  the  darkness  from  that  doubtful  sail!*' 

Deeper  and  deeper  came  the  darkness  down ; 
The  sail  itself  was  heard ;  bis  eyes  grew  dim : 
His  knees  tottered  beneath  him  . . .  but  availed 
To  bear  him  tili  he  plunged  into  the  deep. 

Sound^  fifes !  there  is  a  youthfulness  of  sound 
In  your  shrill  voices  • .  •  sound  again,  ye  Ups 
That  Mars  delights  in . .  •  I  will  look  no  more 
Into  the  times  behind  for  idle  goads 
To  stimulate  famt  fimdes .  •  •  hope  itself 
Is  bounded  by  the  starry  sEone  of  glory ; 
On  one  bright  point  we  gaze,  one  wish  we  breathe : 

Athens !  be  ever,  as  thou  art  this  hour, 
Happy  and  streng,  a  Pericles  thy  guido. 
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The  Persian  despots  coDtented  themselves  with  debasing 
the  souls  of  the  deUods  they  had  eoslaved ;  bat  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  covetons  of  their  parses.    Herodotos  calls 
their  taxation  of  the  lonian  states  a  traoqniliziDg  and  paci- 
ficatory  measure.     In  this  respect  the  world  has  grown  wiser 
as  it  haa  grown  older.    No  portion  of  the  globe  was  more  ad- 
vantageonsly  situated  for  commercey  than  the  Greek  repnblics 
of  Asia.  Minor  j  no  soil  richer^  no  climate  healthier^  no  people 
more  indastrions.    The  Eolians^  lonians,  and  Dorians,  toge- 
ther  with  Pamphylia^  Lycia,  and  the  Islands  of  Rhodos,  Cos, 
Samos«  Chios,and  Sestos^in  the  whole  exceding  fonr  hundred 
miles  by  forty,  were  taxed  nnalterably  at  four  hnndred  talents, 
aboot  one  hnndred   and   five  thonsand  poands«  by  Danas, 
accarding  to  a  -scale  submilted  to  their  deputies,  by  his  brother 
Artaxerxes.     Italy,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  contained,  at  the 
lowest  calcplation,  twentysix  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  did 
not  pay  so  moch  in  taxes  as  the  city  of  Liondon,  with  its  apper- 
tenances,  in  the  late  war.     Appian  states  that  Pompe!  as  ioi- 
posed  on  the  Syrians  and  Gilicians  a  hundrcdtk  of  their  in- 
come.     Hadrian  was  accosed  of  great  severity  toward  tlie 
Jews,  for  having  somewhat  aagmented  the  rate  which  Vespa- 
sian  had  fixt,  and  which,  according  to  Zonaras  and  Xipbi- 
linas,    was   two   drachmas  on  each,  about  eigfateen   pence. 
Strabo  remarks  that  £g3rpt  bronght  a  revenne  of  one  hnndred 
and  eighty  thonsand  ponnds  tathe  father  of  Cleopatra,  which 
snm  Aagastas  doobled.   Patercalas  says,  that  Ganl  paid  more 
than  Egypt.    According  to  Saetonins  and  Entropius,  Cesar 
imposed  on  Gaal  a  tax  of  twentyfoar  thonsand  ponnds,  which 
Lipsias  thinks  an  error,  and  withont  any  reason  or  anthority 
quadruples  the  amount.    He  estimates  the  revenue  drawh  by 
Rome  from  Asia,  Spain,  Greece,  Illyria,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces,  at  six  millions  Sterling.     He  incliues  to  exaggeratioo, 
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and  relies  too  fondly^  here  and  elsewhere,  on  bis  own  onsup- 
ported  and  somewhat  defective  jndgement.  Plntarcb,  in  the 
life  of  Pompeins,  informs  us  that  he  levied  from  Asia  one  hun- 
dred and  ninetytwo  thonsand  ponnds.  Marcus  Antonios 
exacted  from  the  same  country,  at  one  time>  the  tribnte  of  ten 
years^  aboat  three  million  six  hundred  thousand  ponnds,  re- 
proaching  the  nations  that  they  had  paid  as-  much  to  Brutus 
and  Cassius  in  two.  When  Aogustns  was  declared  commandei" 
in  Chief  against  bim,  the  Senate,  according  to  Xiphilinus,  or- 
dered  that  all  Citizens  and  others  shonld  pay  Viproperty'taje  of 
a  tweiUielhf  and  that  all  Senators  should  besides  pay  four  oboli 
(sixpence)  for  each  chimney.  Dion  Cassius  goes  further }  and 
adds  that  they  also  paid  two  oboli  forevery  täe  of  their  bouses 
both  in  town  and  coontry.  Tbis,  if  ever  done  at  all,  was  done 
but  onoe.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  project  never  carried  into  exe- 
cntion,  since  it  would  amonnt  (altho  for  once  only)  to  nearly 
as  much  as  a  year*s  window-tax  would  have  done  in  England, 
even  if  the  richer  had  been  liable  to  it  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  poorer,  and  this  the  Romans  would  not  have  suffered. 
Antonius  and  Augustus  were  the  first  that  imposed  a  tax  on 
slaves  :  it  amounted  to  less  than  ten  Shillings  for  each.  When 
they  imposed  one  upon  wills,  it  caused  an  insurrection. 

We  are  better  subjects  than  the  Romans  of  those  times 
were,  altho  they  enjoyed  under  an  hofy  alUance  the  benefits 
of  regulär  govemment,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  the  salu- 
tary  discipline  of  proscription. 
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LOUIS. 

Father,  there  is  one  thing  which  1  never  have 
confessed ;  sometimes  considering  It  almost  as  a 
light  matter,  and  sometimes  seeing  it  in  its  true 
colours.  In  my  wars  against  the  Dutch  I  com- 
mitted  an  action  . . . 

LA    CHAISE. 

Sire,  the  ears  of  the  Lord  are  always  open  to 
those  who  confess  their  slns  to  their  confessor. 
Cruelties  and  many  other  bad  deeds  are  perpetrated 
in  war,  at  which  we  should  shudder  in  our  houses 
at  Paris. 

LOUIS. 

The  people  who  were  then  in  their  houses  did 
shudder,  poor  devils  !  It  was  ludicrous  to  see  how 
such  clumsy  figures  skipped,  when  the  bombs  feil 
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among  their  villages,  in  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  habitations  was  under  water,  and  children 
looked  from  the  upper  Windows,  between  the  legs 
of  calves  and  lambs,  and  of  the  old  household 
dog,  struggling  to  free  himself»  as  less  ignorant  of 
his  danger.  Loud  shrieks  were  sometimes  heard, 
when  the  artilleiy  and  other  implements  of  war 
were  silent :  for  fevers  raged  within  their  insulated 
wallsy  and  wives  execrated  their  husbands,  with 
whom  they  had  lived  in  concord  and  tendemess 
many  years,  when  the  father  enforced  the  necessity 
of  throwing  their  dead  infant  into  the  lake  below. 
Our  young  soldiers  on  such  occasions  exercised 
their  dexterity,  and  took  their  choice  ;  for  th^ 
whole  family  was  assembled  at  the  casement,,  and 
prayers  were  read  over  the  defunct,  accompanied 
with  some  firm  and  with  some  faultering  responses. 
By  these  terrible  examples  God  punished  their 
heresy. 

LA  CHAISE. 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  mercifiil:  he  protected 
your  Majesty  in  the  midst  of  these  terrprs. 

LOUIS. 

He  sustained  my  strength,  kept  up  my  spirits» 
and  afforded  me  every  day  soii^e  fresh  amusement, 
in  the  midst  of  this  rebellious  and  blasphemous 
people,  who   regular1y>  a  quarter   befqre   twelve 
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o'clock»  knowing  thät  mass  was  then  p^^rmed 
amongst  us,  sang  their  psalms. 

LA  CHAISE. 

I  camiot  blame  a  certain  degree  of  seyexity  on 
such  oceasions :  on  mucli  slighter,  we  read  in  thß 
Old  Testament,  natbns  were  saii|1;en  with  the 
edge  of  die  sword. 

LOUIS« 

I  have  wanted  to  find  that  place,  biit  my  Teste« 
ment  was  not  an  old  one :  it  was  printed  at  fcfae 
Louvre  in  my  own  time.  As  for  the  edge  of  the 
swocd^  it  was  not  always  convenient  to  üse  that ; 
they  are  stout  fefllo^ys :  hut  our  numhers  enabled 
US  to  starve  them  out,  and  we  had  more  engineers, 
md  better.  Besides  which,  ,1  tQOk  peculiar  venge- 
ance  on  some  of  the  prinqipal  families,  and  on 
some  among  the  moßt  leariied  of  their  profesfws  : 
for  if  any  had  a  disspluibe  son,  who,  as  disisolute 
sons  usually  are,  was  Che  dariing  of  the  faouse,  I 
bribed  him,  made  him  druiik,  and  converted  him. 
This  o<icasionally  broke  the  father*s  heart :  God's 
punishment  of  stubbomness ! 

J^A  CHAISE. 

Without  the  espeeial  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
such  convetsions  are  transitory.  It  is  requisite  to 
aecure  the  soul  while  we  huve  it,  by  the  exertion 
of  a  little  IoYing-kindnes$.     I  would  deliver  the 
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poor  stray  creatures  up  to  their  Maker  sti^tway, 
lest  he  should  call  me  to  account  for  their  back- 
sliding.  Heresy  is  a  leprosy,  which  the  whiter  it 
18  the  worse  it  is.  Those  who  appear  the  most 
innocent  and  godly,  are  the  very  men  who  do  the 
most  mischiefy  and  hold  the  fewest  observances. 
They  hardly  treat  God  Almighty  like  a  gentle- 
man,  grudge  him  a  clean  napkin  at  his  own  table, 
and  spend  less  upon  him  than  upon  a  christmas 
dinner. 

LOUIS. 

•  Ö  father  La  Chaise!  you  have  searched  my 
heart;  you  have  brought  to  light  my  hidden 
offences.  Nothing  is  concealed  from  your  pene- 
tration.  I  come  forth  like  a  criminal  in  his  chains. 

LA  CHAISE. 

Confess,  sire,  confess  !  I  will  pour  the  oil  into 
your  wounded  spirit,  takingdue  eare  that  the  venge- 
ance  of  heaven  be  satisfied  by  your  atonement. 

LOUIS. 

Intelligence  was  brought  to  me  that  the  cook 
of  the  English  general  had  prepared  a  supeib 
dinner,  in  consequenee  of  what  that  insolent  and 
vainglorions  people  are  in  the.  habit  of  calling  a 
success.  We  shall  soon  see,  exclamed  I,  who  is 
sticcessful :  Godprotects  France,  'the  vfhcie  anny 
shouted,  andy  I  verily  believei  at  that  moment  wouM 
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have  conquered  the  World.  I  deferred  it :  my 
designs  lie  in  my  own  breast.  Father,  I  never 
heard  such  a  shout  in  my  life :  it  retninded  me 
pf  Cherubim  atid  Seraphim  and  Arcangels.  The 
infantry  cried  with  joy,  the  horses  capered  and 
neighed^  and  broke  wind  right  and  left^  from  an 
excess  of  animation.  Leopard-skins,  bear-skins, 
Genoa  velvet,  Mechlin  ruffles,  Brüssels  t^ravats, 
feathers  and  fringes  and  golden  bands,  up  in  the 
air  at  once ;  pawings  and  snortings,  threats  and 
adjurations,  beginnings  and  ends  of  songs.  I  was 
Henry  and  Cesar,  and  Alexander  and  David,  and 
Charlemagne  and  Agamemnon ...  I  had  only  to 
give  the  word ;  they  would  swim  across  the 
Channel,  and  bring  the  tyrant  of  proud  Albion 
back  in  chains.  AU  my  prudence  was  requisite 
to  repress  their  ardour»     , 

A  letter  had  been  intercepted  by  my  scouts, 
addressed  by  the  wife  of  the  English  general  to 
her  husband.  She  was  at  Gorcum  :  she  informed 
him  that  she  would  send  him  a  glorious  mincepie^ 
for  his  dinner  the  following  day,  in  celebration  of 
bis  victory.  Devil  incamate,  said  I  on  reading 
the  despatch,  /  will  disappoint  thy  malice.  I 
was  so  enraged,  that  I  went  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  cannon-shot ;  and  I  should  have  gone  within 
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half  a  mile  if  my  dignity  bad  permitted  me,  or  if 
my  resentment  had  lasted.  I  liberated  the  mes- 
gager,  det^Aing  as  hostage  bis  soiii  who  accom- 
panied  him,  and  promising  that  if  the  tmncepk 
was  secured,  I  would  make  him  a  chevalier  on  the 
spot.  Frovidence  fiivoured  our  arms.  Bat  ui^- 
fortunately  there  were  among  my  staff-offic^ 
some  who  had  fought  under  Turenne,  and  whu, 
I  suspect,  retained  the  infection  of  heresy.  They 
presented  the  mincepie  to  me  on  their  knees,  and 
I  ate.  It  was  Friday.  I  did  not  remember  the 
day,  wfaen  I  began  to  eat ;  but  the  sharpness  ai 
the  weather,  the  odour  of  the  pie,  and  somethkig 
of  vengeancö  springing  up  again  at  the  sight  of  it» 
made  me  continue  after  I  had  recollected :  and 
for  my  greater  condemnation,  I  had  inquired  diat 
very  moming  of  what  materials  it  was  composed. 
God  sett  bis  face  against  me,  and  bid  from  me 
tbe  light  of  bis  countenance.  I  lost  victory  aft^ 
victory ;  nobody  knows  bow ;  for  my  generals  were 
better  than  the  enemy's,  my  soldiers  more  nu- 
meroiis,  more  brave^  more  disciplined.  And,  ex- 
traordinary  and  awful !  even  those  who  swore  to 
conquer  or  die,  ran  back  again  like  wfaelps  just 
gelt,  crying,  //  w  theßrsl  duty  ofa  soldier  to  see 
his  hing  in  soßty.     I  never  faeard  so  many  fine 
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sentimentS)  or  fewer  Btmgß*  My  stomach  was  out 
of  öfder  by  the  visitatiw  ^f  thq  Lord.  I  took  the 
sflcrafi^eQt  OB  tlte  3uQ0ay«  > 

LA  CHAISE. 

The  sacrament  on  ti  Fri4ay's  gras  l  I  should 
have  raeomtneiided  a  dyster  flrst,  with  a  de  pro- 
Jiindis,  a  misererey  imd  aH  eructcmt  cor  meum^ 
lad  lastly  a  li^tle  oil  of  ricina,  whichi  admmi- 
stered  hy  tbe  holy  and  takeu  by  t^  fiiUhful»  is 
almost  as  efficacious  ii;i  its  way  as  that  of  Rheims. 
Pmnice  is  to  bis  don0  :  your  M^jei^y  must  fart : 
your  Majesty  mqst  w^r  aackclpth  aext  yqur 
skin,  and  carry  ashes  upon  your  head  before  the 
pe<^e. 

Loyis. 

Father,  I  cannot  consent  to  this  humiliation : 
the  people  must  fear  me.  What  are  you  doing 
with  those  scissars  and  tfast  pill  ?  I  am  sound  in 
body ;  give  it  Yilleroy  or  Richelieu. 

LA  CHAIffi. 

Sire,  no  impiety,  no  levity,  I  pray.  In  this  pill, 
as  your  Mitfesty  calls  it,  are  some  flakes  of  ashes 
from  the  incense,  which  seldom  is  pure  gum ;  break 
it  between  your  finger^,  and  scatter  it  upon  your 
peruke :  well  done :  now  take  this. 

LOUIS. 

Faith!  I  have  no  sore  on  groin  or  limb.     A 
black  plaister !  what  is  that  for  ? 
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LA  CHAISE. 

This  is  sackcloth.  It  was  the  sack  in  whieh 
Madame  de  Maintenon  put  her  knitting,  unt3  the 
pins  frayed  it. 

LOUIS. 

I  should  have  believed  that  sackcloth  means . . . 

LA  CHAISE. 

No  interpretations  of  scripture,  I  charge  you 
from  authority/  Sire.  Put  it  on  your  back  or  bosom. 

LOUIS. 

God  forgiye  me,  sinner !  It  has  dropt  down 
into  my  breeches  :  will  that  do  ? 

LA  CHAISE. 

Did  it,  in  descending,  touch  your  back,  bellyi 
ribs,  breast,  or  Shoulder,  or  any  part  that  needs 
mortification,  and  can  be  mortified  without  scandal  ? 

LOUIS. 

I  placed  it  between  my  frills. 

LA  CHAISE. 

In  such  manner  as  to  touch  the  skin  sensibly  ? 

LOUIS. 

It  tickled  me,  by  stirring  a  hair  or  two. 

LA  CHAISE. 

Be  comforted  then :  for  people  have  been  tickled 
to  death. 

LOUIS. 

But,  father,  you  remitt  the  standing  in  presence 
of  the  people  ? 
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.LA  CHAISE. 

Indeed  I  do  not.  Stand  at  the  window,  son  of 
St.  Louis ! 

LOUIS. 

And  perform  the  same  ceremonies  ?  no,  upon 
my  conscience !     My  almoner .... 

LA  CHAISE. 

They  are  performed. 

LOUIS. 

But  the  people  will  never  know  what  is  on  my 
head  or  in  my  breeches. 

LA  CHAISE. 

The  penance  is  performed  so  far :  tomorrow  is 
Friday :  one  more  rigid  raust  be  enforced.  Six 
dishes  alone  shall  come  upon  the  table ;  and,  altho 
fasting  does  not  extend  to  wines  or  liqueurs,  I 
Order  that  three  kinds  only  of  wine  be  presented, 
and  three  of  liqueur. 

LOUIS. 

In  the  six  dishes  is  soup  included  ? 

LA  CHAISE. 

Soup  is  not  served  in  a  dish ;  but  I  forbid  more 
than  three  kinds  of  soup. 

LOUIS. 

Oysters  of  Cancale  • . » 

LA  CHAISE. 

Those  come  in  barrels :  take  care  they  be  not 
dished«     Your  Majesty  must  either  eat  them  raw 
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from  the  barrel,  or  dresied  in  scallop,  or  both*, 
but  beware,  I  say  again,  of  dishing  tkis  artick^  as 
your  soul  shall  answer  for  it  at  the  last  day.  There 
are  those  who  would  prohibit  them  wholly.  I 
have  experieneed ...  I  mean  in  others « •  •  atmiige 
uncouth  effects  therefrom,  whicb,  unl^as  they 
shadow  forth  something  mystical,  it  were  better 
not  to  provoke. 

Pray,  iather,  nhy  is  tliat  frigbtfui  day  wiuch 
you  mentioned  just  now,  and  which  I  think  I  hav^ 
heard  mentioned  on  other  occasions,  called  the 
last?  when  die  ktt  in  this  life  ia  over  befoi^  it 
eomes,  and  when  the  firist  in  the  nßxt  is  iiqt 
begun. 

LA  €HAIS£. 

It  is  called  the  last  day  by  the  Churcii,  because 
after  that  day  the  Church  can  do  nothing  for  the 
sinner.  Her  saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors»  can 
plead  at  the  bar  for  him  the  whole  of  that  day 
until  sunset,  some  say  until  after  angelus;  then 
the  books  are  closed,  the  candles  put  out,  the  doors 
shut,  and  the  key  tumed  :  the  flames  of  Pui^gatoiy 
then  sink  into  the  floor,  and  would  not  wither  a 
cistus-leaf,  fuU-blown  and  -shed :  thene  is  nothing 
left  but  heaven  and  hell,  sotigs  and.  lamentations. 

1.0UIS. 

Permitt  me  to  ask  another  question  of  no  less 
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importanee,  and  connected  witfa  my  penance.  The 
bishop  of  Aix  in  Provence  has  sent  me  thirty  fine 
quails  • .  • 

LA  CHAISE. 

There  are  naturalists-  who  asaert  that  quails 
have  fidlen,  from  heaven,  like  manna.  Externaily 
they  bear  the  appearance  of  birds,  and  I  have  eaten 
them  in  that  persuasion.  If  however  any  one, 
from  grave  authority,  is  convinced  of  the  contrary, 
or  propends  to  believe  so,  and  eats  therof,  the 
fault  is  venial.  I  conferred  with  Tamburini  on 
this  momentous  point.  He  distinguishes  between 
quails  taken  in  the  field,  or  quails  taken  in  the  aii: 
as  they  descend  or  pass,  and  tarne  quails,  bred 
within  coops  and  enclosures,  which  are  begotten 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  generation,  and  whose  sub- 
stance  in  that  case  must  be  different«  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  bishop  of  Aix  would  be  the  con- 
servator  of  creatures  so  given  to  fighting  and  wan- 
tonaess  ;  but  rather  would  opine  that  bis  quails 
descended  somewhere  in  his  diocese,  and  perhaps 
as  a  inaik  of  divine  favour  to  so  worthy  a  member 
of  the  Church.  It  is  safer  to  eat  them  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night ;  but  where  there  is  purity  and 
humility  of  spirit,  I  see  not  that  they  are  greatly 
to  be  dreaded. 
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The  tctÜM  of  tfae  qnails,  at  tbe  concloBion  of  thU  dialogne, 
will  Bppear  extranguit  to  those  ooly  vho  «re  in  ignoruce 
tb*t  snch  opiDioDS  havc  preruled,  not  among  casuists  alone 
bot  unong;  philosophers.  A  case  more  immedifttely  in  poiDt 
ii  this.  Tbe  CarthnaianH,  to  whom  animal  food  ia  forbiddeo, 
whereby  they  moui  solely  tbe  flesh  of  qaidrnpeds  and  of  birdi, 
may  ncTcrthelesa  eat  Iht  gult:  it  maybeeaten  by  all  catholics, 
eren  in  Leot.  I  know  not  whether  from  thia  perraission,  and 
tbe  mcccptance  of  it,  we  derive  oor  Engliah  verb  «od  nonii :  1 
tbinic  it  probable. 

We  often  lay  most  stresa  on  onr  Bligbtest  faulte,  and  bafe 
more  apprehenaioQ  froiu  tbing«  nnessential  tbau  from  tbii^ 
«eeodal .  ■ .  When  Lord  Tylney  was  on  bis  deatbbed,  and  bad 
not  been  shaved  Tor  two  days,  be  bnrst  saddenly  into  tean, 
and  cried  to  bis  valet,  are  not  !/om  athamed  to  abandon  mef 
woutd  j/tm  let  me  go  Ikit  ^gure  into  the  pretence  of  my 
Maker  ? 

He  WM  shaTcd,  and  (I  bope)  presented. 
•        *        *        « 

Lotus  XIV  ig  tlie  great  exemplar  of  kingabip,  the  object  of 
almost  rcligiouB  worabip  to  conntleu  declamers  againet  tbe 
ferocity  of  the  people.  The  invasion  of  Holland,  tbe  coufla- 
gratioa  of  tbe  Palatinate,  the  rerocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
have  aeverally  been  celebrated,  by  Frencb  poets,  French  hi- 
storiana,  Frencb  jarista,  and  French  bisliopa.  The  moat  nn- 
provoked  act  of  cnielty  on  record  waa  perpetrated  by  another 
ktDgof  France.  I  transcribe  the  worda  of  an  biatorian,  the 
defender  and  panegyrist  of  them  all,  Bassierea.  Victi  Bulgari, 
et  ex  sociis  in  servitatem  rapti,  mo^  eonim  plnres  relictA  patrü 
COUiIatani  nitro  abiemnt.  Es  üb  ad  noomt  M'dÜa,  tixm&af 
tiberUque  implicüi,  a  Dagoberto  aedes  petunt . . .  Jnssi  per 
hyemeo  barere  in  Bavari&  dorn  amplios  rex  deliberaiet,  in 
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plore«   nrbes  domosqoe  sparei  sont  -,  tarn  novo  barbaroqne 

facinore  onä  nocte  caesi  omnes  simul.    Quippe   Dagoberius 

immani  consilio  Boiariosjubet»  singulos  suis  KospitUms  necem 

Mnferref  ratione  nuÜd  tglatis  aut  sejrüs  ;  et  quÄ  trncolentiÄ  im- 

peratam«  obtemperatnm  e&dem.    CondictÄ  nocte  miseri  ho- 

imines  in  asylo  somni  obtroncantur,  imbelles  feminse^  insontes 

3>neri  \  totqoe  fanera  hilaritati  fnerunt^  non  Inctoi .  • .  This 

forma  a  pecaliar  featore  in  the  national  character^  indeatrocti- 

ble  amidst  all  forms  of  government.     It  is  amosing  to  read  onr 

Jesuit*«  words  in  the  seqoel.    Ad  beneficiornm  fontem  ae  con- 

▼ertit«  moltaqne  dona  dargitus  templis,  emendabai  sctkra  liöe- 

ralitaie .  • .  to  priests  and  monks .  • .  Nee  Dagoberto  liberaKias 

pia  firnstra  fuit :  eiquidem  sancti  qoos  in  vivis  inultam  coln- 

erat,  Dionysius,  Mauritius,  et  Marti  nus,  oblati  sunt  Joanni 

monacho  vigUanti,  regis  animam  eripientes  e  potestate  daemo- 

nnm  ssensque  tormentis,  eamque  secum  In  coeli  regiam  dedu- 

centess 
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TOOKE. 

DocTOR  Johnson,  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity, 
iate  as  it  presents  itself,  öf  congratulating  you 
3n  the  completion  of  yöur  grl^at  undertaking :  my 
bookseller  sent  me  your  Dictionary  the  day  it  issued 
from  the  press,  and  it  ha»  exercised  ever  since, 
(and  some  years  have  novr  elapsed)  a  cöhsidetable 
part  of  my  time  and  attention. 

JOHNSON. 

Who  are  you,  sir  ? 

TOOKE. 

My  name  is  Hörne. 

JOHNSON. 

What  is  my  Dictionary,  sir,  to  you  ? 

TOOKE. 

A  treasure,  I  doubt  not. 

JOHNSON. 

Keep  it  then  at  home  and  to  yourself,  sir,  as 

VOL.  II.  N 
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you  would  any  other  treasure,  and  talk  no  more 
about  it  than  you  would  about  that. 

TOOKE» 

Doctor,  my  studies  have  led  me  some  litüe  way 
into  etymology,  and  I  am  interested  in  whatever 
contributes  to  the  right  knowledge  of  our  language. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  have  you  redd  our  old  authors  ? 

TOOKE. 

I  have  redd  all  ofthem  that  are  printed  and  extant 

JOHNSON. 

Prodigious !  do  you  speak  truth  ? 

TOOKE. 

To  the  best  of  my  belief. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  how  could  you,  a  firebrand  tost  about  by 
the  rabble,  a  restless  spirit,  a  demogorgon,  find 
leisure  for  so  much  reading  ? 

TOOKE. 

The  number  of  English  books,  first  printed  be- 
fore  the  accession  of  James  the  first,  is  smaller  than 
you  appear  to  imagine,  and  the  manuscripts,'  I  be- 
lieve,  are  not  numerous ;  certainly  in  the  libraries 
of  our  Universities  they  are  rather  scanty.  I  wish 
you  had  traeed  in  your  preface  the  changes  made 
in  the  language  these  last  three  centuries,  for 
which  about  three  pages  would  .have  been  suf- 
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ficient.  The  first  attempt  to  purify  and  reform 
the  English  tongue,  was  made  by  John  Lylly,  in: 
a  book  entitled  Euphues  and  his  England*.  This. 
author  has  often  been  confounded  with  William 
Lilly  a  grammarian  better  known.  Altho  our  go- 
vemors  have  taken  no  pains,  either  to  improve  our 
language  or  to  extend  it,  none  in  Europe  is  spoken 
habitually  by  so  many.  The  French  boast  the 
universality  of  theirs:  yet  the  Germans,  the  Spa- 
niards,  and  the  Italians  may  contend  with  them  on 
this  ground ;  for  as  the  dutch  is  a  dialect  of  the 
german,  so  is  the  portuguese  öf  the  spanish,  and  not 
varying  in  more  original  words  than  the  milanese 
and  neapolitan  from  the  tuscan.  The  languages 
of  the  two  most  populous  empires  in  Europe,  are 
confined  to  the  fewest  people.  There  are  not  thir- 
teen  millions  who  speak  turkish,  nor  fifteen  who 
speak  russian.  If  any  respeet  had  been  had  to  the 
literary  glory  of  our  country,  wheron  much  of  its 
political  is  and  ever  will  be  depexrdent,  many  mil^ 
lions  more  would  at  this  time  be  speaking  in  the 
English  tongue. 
We  should  be  anxious  both  to  improve  our  län-» 

•  Among  the  works  of  Charles  de  St.  Pierre  is  Prqjet  pour 
refarmer  F Orthographie  des  Langues  de  r Europe»  He  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  fanciful  as  is 
the  treatise. 

N  2 
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guage  and  to  extend  it.  England  ought  to  have 
no  colony  in  which  it  is  not  very  soon  the  only  one 
spoken.  Nations  may  be  united  by  identity  of 
Speech,  more  easily  than  by  identity  of  laws :  for 
identity  of  laws  only  shews  the  conquered  that  they 
are  bound  to  another  people,  while  identity  of 
Speech  shews  them  that  they  are  bound  with  it. 
There  is  no  firm  conjunction  but  this ;  none  that 
does  not  retain  on  it  the  scar  and  seam. 

JOHNSON. 

So  far,  I  believe,  I  may  agree  with  you^  and 
remain  ^  good  subjeet. 

TOOKE. 

Let  US  now  descend  from  generalities  to  parti- 
culars.  Our  spelling  hath  undei^ne  as  many 
changes  as  the  french>  and  worse. 

JOHNSON. 

And  because  it  hath  undergone  many,  you  would 
make  it  undergo  more !  And  because  our  English 
books  at  one  time  were  scanty,  you  would  oppo$e 
the  scanty  to  the  many,  with  all  the  inconsistency 
of  a  true  republican.  You  reformers  will  let  no- 
thing be  great,  nothing  stable. 

TOQKE. 

Doctor,  I  know  not  the  intentions  and  designs 
of  others ;  I  know  not  whether  I  myself  am  so  vir- 
tuous  that  I  should  be  called  a  republican,  or  so 
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intelligent  that  I  should  be  called  a  refornier.     In 

regard  to  stability  I  do  however  think  I  could  de- 

monstrate  to  you,  that  what  ha3  a  broad  basis  is 

more  stable  dian  what  has  a  narrow  one,  and  that 

nothing  is  gained  to  solidity  by  top-heaviness.    In 

regard  to  greatness,  I  doubt  my  ability  to  convince 

you.     Much  in  this  is  comparative.     Cou)pared 

with  the  piain  the  mountains  are  indeed  high : 

compared  with  what  is  above  them  in  the  universe 

of  Space,  they  are  atoms  and  invisibilities.     Such 

too  are  moitals :  I  do  not  say  the  creatures  of  the 

cannon-foundery  and  the  cutlery ;  I  do  not  say 

those  of  the  jeweler  and  toyman  ;  from  whom  we 

exclude  light  as  from  in&nts  in  a  fever^  and  to 

whom  we  speak  as  to  drunken  men  to  make  them 

quiet ;  but  the  most  intellectual  we  ever  have  con- 

versed  with :  what  are  they  in  comparison  with  a 

Shakespear  or  a  Newton  ?    You  however  seemed 

to  referr  to  power  only.     I  have  not  meditated  on 

this  subject  so  much  as  you  have,  and  my  impression 

from  it  is  weaker :  nevertheless  I  do  presume  to  be 

as  hearty  and  as  firm  a  supporter  of  it,  removing 

(as  I  would  do)  the  incumbrances  from  about  it, 

and  giving  it  Ventilation. 

JOHNSON. 

Ventilation  !  yes,  forsooth !  from  the  bellows  of 
Brontes  and  Steropes  and  Pyracmon. 
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TOOKE. 

Come,  doctor,  let  us  throw  a  little  more  dust  on 
our  fumace,  wbich  blazes  fiercelier  than  cur  work 
requires.  .  The  word  firy  comes  appositely :  why 
do  we  write  itßery^  when  wire  gives  wiry  ?  Why 
do  we  write  lieutenant,  when  we  write,  *'  I  would 
vi&tiefJ*  Let  ÜB  always  be  analogical  when  we  can 
be  so  without  offende  to  pronunciation.  There  are 
some  few  words  in  which  we  are  absurdly  retentive 
of  the  Norman  laws,  We  write  Island  with  an  s, 
as  if  we  feared  to  be  thought  ignorant  of  its  de- 
rivation.  If  we  must  be  reverential  to  custom,  let 
it  rather  be  in  the  presence  of  the  puisne  judge. 
There  are  only  the  words  wfe,  Island^  puisne^  vis- 
countf  and  the  family  name  Grosvenor^  in  which 
an  s  is  unsounded.     I  would  omitt  it  in  these*. 

*  I  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to  Mr. 
I/Iitford^  living  or  dead.  The  only  judicions  thing  I  find  in 
bis  history  is  the  f^pclling  of  Uand.  His  ignorance  and  faUe- 
bood  are  beyond  all  matcb  and  measnre :  several  instances  of 
each  are  to  be  found  within  a  few  pages,  in  his  invective 
against  Demosthenes.  If  he  be  living,  I  intreat  our  ministen 
to  grant  a  pension>  or  to  devise  an  appointment,  in  recom- 
pense  of  his  hatred  against  the  ancient  liberties  of  bis  conntry; 
and,  if  this  should  be  inconvenient,  to  recommend  bim  to  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  as  the  most  proper  officer  to  remove  from  thev 
native  soU  the  wivesy  daughters>  and  infant  sons^  of  tbe 
Greeks ;  praying  that  be  may  be  confirmed  in  bis  official  sita- 
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JOHNSON. 

This  is  diy. 

TOOKE. 

So  are  nute  ;  but  we  crack  and  eat  them :  they 
are  good  for  the  füll,  and  for  those  only. 

JOHNSON. 

The  cid  writers  had  stränge  and  arbitrary  ways 
of  spelling,  which  makes  them  appear  more  bar- 
barous  than  they  really  are. 

TOOKE. 

You  have  now  brought  me  to  a  question,  which, 
if  you  will  favour  me  a  few  moments,  we  will  dis- 
CU88.  I  perceive  that  you  preferr  the  spelling  of 
our  gentlemen  and  ladies  now  flourishing,  to  that 
of  Middleton  and  Milton. 

JOHNSON. 

Middleton  is  not  so  correct  a  writer  as  you 
fancy.  He  was  an  infidel,  sir,  and,  what  is  worse, 
a  seofifer.  He  wants  the  sweetness  of  Pope  and 
Addison^  the  raciness  of  Dryden  and  Cowley,  the 

atioo,  nntil  a  sufficient  Dumber  of  Nubians  and  Arabs  be  pnt 
into  qniet  and  legitimate  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus^  aod 
until  envoys  have  arrived  from  the  Christian  kings  and  princes 
lo  re^ide  near  such  regulär  govemment^  as  the  wisdom  of 
their  Wother  and  cousin  shall  have  established,  under  God,  M 
the  happineas  of  bis  people. 
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compression  of  Swift  ai^  H<^ri;)e8,  the  propriety  and 
justness  and  elevation  of  Barrow,  tbe  wiBBmg 
warmth  and  affectioqate  souI  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
^he  tersenesa  of  Jttfun^t  the  vivacity  of  Buike . . 
clinging  to  a  mew  idea»  like  a  woodlmie  to  a  young 
tree,  tili  he  embraces  every  pari  of  it  and  over- 
topait. 

TOOKE. 

You  will  acknowledge  that  we  haw  notlufig  so 
classical  in  our  language  aa  the  Life  of  Cicero^  no- 
thiog  a(  oApe^  so  h^crnfnioini  and  so.  unafiected. 

JPMNSQNi 

Do  you  afisert  <^((  I^aa^  WaltpBs  who  abo 
wrote  biograp^ys  is  not  e%ual|y  waflSs^edi  ? 

Unaffected  he  is^  and  efu^ly  so,  but  surely  less 
h|u;mpniou&,  AII9W  me  ^  joia  vit^  you  in  ad- 
miration  of  tbia  most  natural  wiit^  «nd  most  w* 
tupua  Wfix^  whose  yoIiun^S;  I  Fßa4  with  gr^ater 
plßasure  t;hiin;  any  excepting  $hakeq)efir 's. 

JOHNSON. 

This  would  appear  an  absurdity,  to  those  who 
are  ignorant  that  the  wisest  books  do  not  always 
please  most  the  wisest  men ;  and  that^.  if  there  are 
some  which  we  want  in  opr  strengtb»  there  are 
others  which  we  want  in  our  infirmities.     For- 
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tunate  is  he  who,  in  no  hour  of  relaxation  or  of 
idieness,  takes  up,  to  amu&e  or  pamper  it,  a  worse 
book  than  Walton. 

XOOKE. 

There  is  iiide^,  aa  you  appear  to  indicate^  na 
siioilitude  between  Walton  and  Shakespear;  no 
more,  I  confess  it,  than  there  is  between  a  cowslip 
and  the  sun  that  sfaiues  upon  it:  but  there  is  a 
perpetually  pleoaant  light,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression^  reflected  from  every  thought  and  sen« 
tence,  and  no  man.  ever  redd  him  without  being 
£or  a  time  both  happier  and  better«  I»  like  your* 
seif,  have  dc^ted  imaetiuracies  in  Middleton; 
not  in  his  reasonings  and  coi^lusions,  for  in 
these  he  is  clear  and  streng,  but  in  expressions 
of  small  importaiice«  He  says  in  his^  Letter from 
Rome^  "  The  temple  of  some  heathen  deity  or  that 
of  the  Paphian  Veuns,'^  p.  134i.  as  if  the  Paphian 
Venus  was  not  a  heathen  deity.  ^*  Popery,  which 
abounds  with  instances  of  the  grossest  forgeries 
both  of  saints  and  reliques,  whkh  have  been  im- 
posedjbr  genuine,  &c.*'  p.  I7I.  To  have  been 
forgeries^  they  must  have  been  imposedjbr  ge*- 
nuine :  here  is  also  a  CQnfusion  in  the  repetition  of 
whiehy  relating  to  two  "Subjects ;  as  again  "  The 
prejudices  which  the  authority  of  so  celebrated  a 
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writer  may  probably  inject  to  the  disadvaiitage  of 
my  argumenta  which,  &c."  p,  2Ä4. 

JOHNSON. 

If  Warburton  had  been  elegant  in  language  as 
he  was  acute  in  argument,  he  would  have  exposed 
to  ridieule  such  an  expression  as  ifijeci  a  pre* 
judice. 

TOOKE. 

His  acuieness  seems  usually  to  have  fbrsaken 
him  the  moment  he  lost  his  malignity.  Nothing 
is  weaker  than  his  argument  on  this  question,  no* 
thing  more  inelegant  than  his  phraseology.  Our 
pugnacious  bishop,  altho  he  defended  the  divine 
legation  of  Moses,  would  have  driven  the  chariot 
of  Pharaoh  against  him  into  the  Red-sea.     You 

« 

remember  the  verses,  I  know  not  by  whom  : 

If  Warburton  by  chance  should  meet 
The  twelve  apostols  in  the  street, 
HeM  pick  a  quarrel  with  'em  all. 
And  shove  his  Saviour  from  the  walL 

He  says,  in  allusion  to  Middleton,  *^  How  many 
able  writers  have  employed  their  time  and  leam- 
ing  to  prove  Christian  Röme  to  have  borrowed 
their  superstitions  from  the  pagan  city  ?"  He  means 
her  superstitions,  and  not  the  superstitions  of  the 
able  writerSf  which  the  words,  as  they  stand,  de- 
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signate.  He  surely  could  not  dissent  from  Mid? 
dleton,  with  whom  nearly  all  the  papists  agree, 
drawing  however  far  different  inferences. 

JOHNSON. 

On  this  ground  I  go  with  Middleton :  he  states 
an  historical  fact :  he  states  a  thing  visible :  but 
while  he  pretends  to  approach  Religion  for  the 
sake  of  looking  at  her  dress,  he  stabs  her.  Come, 
sir !  come,  sir !  philology  rather  than  this ! 

TOOKE. 

A  little  more  then  of  philology :  but  first  let 

me  suggest  to  you  that  no  stab,  my  good  doetor, 

can  inäict  a  dangerous  wound  on  Truth.     Homer 

had  probably  the  design  of  impressing  some  such 

sentiment,  when  he  said  that  celestial  bodies  soon 

unite  again.     If  you  have  ever  had  the  curiosity 

to  attend  a  course  of  leetures  on  cheraistry,   or 

have  resided  in  the  house  of  any  friend  who  cul- 

tivates  it,  you  may  perhaps  have  observed  how  a 

Single  drop  of  eolourless  liquid,  poured  on  another 

equally  eolourless,  raises  a  sudden  cloud  and  pre- 

cipitates  it  to  the  bottom.     So  unsuspected  false- 

hood,  taken  up  as  pure  and  limpid,  is  thrown  into 

a  turbid  State  by  a  drop ;  atid  it  does  not  follow 

that  the  drop  must  be  of  poison. 
I  wish  it  were  possible,  on  all  occasions,  to  render 

the  Services  we  owe  to  criticism,  without  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  detracting  from  established  er  froni 
rising  reputations.  Since  however  the  judieioiis 
critic  will  animadvert  on  none,  whose  glory  can 
be  materially  injured  by  bis  strictures ;  on  none 
who^  excellence  is  not  so  great  and  so  well- 
founded,  tbat  bis  fiiults  in  tbe  comparison  are 
ligbt  and  few ;  tbe  labour  is  to  be  endured  with 
patience.  For  it  is  only  by  tbis  proeess  tbat  we 
can  go  on  from  vrbat  is  good  to  wbat  is  peifect 
I  am  in  tbe  babit  of  noting  down  tbe  peculiarities 
of  every  book  I  i*ead ;  and,  Imowing  tbat  I  was  to 
meet  you  bere,  I  bave  placed  in  tbe  fold  of  my 
glove  sucb  as  I  ondb  cdlected  out  of  Middleton. 

JOHNSON. 

I  sball  be  gratified,  sir,  by  bearing  tbem ;  and 
mucb  more  so,  let  me  assure  you,  than  by  dis* 
sertations,  bowever  rieb  and  luminous,  on  bis  cha- 
racter  and  genius^  wbicb  prove  notbing  eise  to 
me  than  the  abilities  of  tbe  declamer. 

TOOKE. 

I  will  begin  tbem  with  bis  oitbography.  He 
writes  constantly  intire^  onely^ßorish^  embassadar, 
UiquirCf  genuin^  tribun^  troublesom,  chast,  hast 
for  käste f  wast  for  waste. 

JOHNSON. 

Pronouncing  tbese  six  last  as  the  common  people 
do  universally,  and  as  others  besides  tbe  common 
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people  in  his  native  county,  Yorkshire.     I  approve 
of  the  rest ;  I  disapprove  of  these. 

TOOKE. 

He  always  writes  battely  sepukher,  luster. 

JOHNSON. 

I  do  not  blame  him. 

TOOKE. 

He  writes  the  verb  rebell  with  a  single  1. 

JOHNSON. 

The  fault  must  surely  be  the  compositor's ;  and 
yet  several  final  consonuits  have  lately  been 
omitted  in  our  verbs,  by  the  sanetion  or  the  indif- 
ference  of  the  writer. 

TOOKE. 

He  writes  grandor  for  grandeur,  and  confuses 
born  and  bome^  which  indeed  are  of  the  same 
origin^  but  differently  speit  in  their  different  sig« 
nifications.  As  these  two  participles  are  the  same» 
altho  speit  differently,  so  are  the  two  substantives 
ßower  and  flour ;  which  we  may  see  the  more 
plainly  by  removing  them  a  little  out  of  our  own 
language,  and  placing  them  at  the  side  of  a  cog- 
nate  word  in  another»  An  academy  of  Tuscany, 
still  in  existence  I  think,  entitled  Della  Crusca^ 
chose  for  its  emblem  a  sieve,  and  for  its  motte«  // 
piü  belßor  ne  coglie. 
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JOHNSON. 

True  enough !  and  now  indeed  I  perceive  the 
reason,  indifferently  versed  as  I  «in  in  the  italian 
language,  why  the  members  of  that  academy  have 
been  universally  called,  of  late  years,  coglionu 

TOOKE. 

Whenever  I  hear  a  gentleman  addressed  by  that 
title,  I  shall  bow  to  him-  as  to  a  personage  of  high 
distinction,  if  I  should  travel  at  any  time  so  far  as 
Florence. 

JOHNSON. 

Rightly  judgedy  sir!  a  coglione  in  all  coun- 
tries  is  treated  (I  doubt  not)  with  deference  and 
respect. 

TOOKE. 

Middleton  writes  clamey  proclame,  esclame; 
I  think  properly;  as  pretense  and  defense.  He 
never  uses  the  word  boast,  but  brag  instead  of  it ; 
and  the  word  ugb/t  in  itself  not  elegant,  most  in- 
elegantly.  "  There  are  many  ugly  reports  about 
kirn,**  "  which  Cicero  calls  an  ugly  bloxv,^\  ^^  an 
ugly  precedentf**  "  an  ugly  disturbance  broke  out'* 
He  uses  proper  too  as  only  the  vulgär  do. 
"  Cicero  never  speaks  qfhim  with  respect,  nor  qfhis 
govamment  but  as  ofa  proper  tyranny*^  "  A  pro- 
per apotheosis.' 
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JOHNSON. 

I  did  not  imagine  him  to  be  so  little  choice  in 
his  expressions.  You  have  coUected  a  number 
that  quite  astonishes  me. 

TOOKE. 

May  I  read  on?  \- 

JOHNSON. 

Are  there  more  still  upon  that  small  piece  of 
paper  ?     Pray  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

TOOKE. 

Will  you  admitt  a  southsayer  ? 

JOHNSON. 

No,  truly. 

TOOKE. 

"  The  Senate  hadno  stomach  to  meddle  mth 
an  qffhir  so  delicate.** 

JOHNSON. 

The  delicacy  of  a  thing  in  general  is  no  reason 
why  the  stomach  is  disinclined  to  meddle  with  it. 

TOOKE. 

"  An  oath  whkh  Cato  fümseffl  tfio  he  hadpub-^ 
lickly  declared^  that  he  would  never  do  it,  was 
Jbrced  at  last  to  swallmv.^^     *'  He  had  dfgested 
many  things  against  his  wilU* 

JOHNSON. 

Theu  they  could  not  have  been  hard  of  digestion. 
The  evil  is,.  ,when  we  have  the  will  and  cannot  do 
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it.     But  I  hope  we  may  now  leave  the  dining 
rooin. 

TOOKE. 

"  /  did  not  take  htm  to  be  a  rascaV^  **  Such 
clauses  were  only  bugbears.^*  "  The  occasion  'was 
so  pat.**  "  Shall  I  do  iV,  says  /,  in  nit/  (fwn  way ;" 
and  two  lines  lower,  *^IwiU  move  the  Senate  thenj 
says  //*  and  three  after,  "  So  I  thought^  saysl.** 
Cicero  is  the  Speaker!  "  Cross  the  Tyber'^  for 
across.  "  I  had  rather  hcwe  him  the  comrade  of 
Romulus  than  of  the  goddess  Safety.**  "  To  try 
what  fortunes  he  CQuId  carve  for  himself/*  "  He 
seems  to  be  hard  put  to  it^  for  a  pretext/' 
"  Part  mth  without  regret/*  "  Dressing  up  an 
impeachment."  "  If  any  other  fate  eapects  me/* 
'"  They  would  submit  their  conduct  to  the  judge- 
ment  of  Cato,  and  deposit  four  thousand  pounds 
apiece  in  his  hiuids." 

JOHNSON. 

Apiece  cannot  in  such  cases  be  used  instead  of 
each.  Its  proper  sense  is  of  things  saleable,  inert 
or  alive,  but  rather  of  the  inert. 

TOOKE. 

I  find  in  most  writers  the  word  each  used  indis** 
criminately  for  every:  this  is  wrong  in  prose: 
each  ought  nerer  to  be  employed  but  in  reference 
to  persons  or  things  mentioned  before. . 
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JOHNSON. 

I  never  heard  that. 

TOOKE. 

It  may  be  wrong ;  consider  it.  Middleton  trans- 
lates  the  word  innocenSj  which,  when  spoken  of  inili- 
tary  men,  signifies  their  forbearance  and  modera- 
tion,  into  innocent,  a  tenn  quite  ridiculous  when 
thus  applied  in  English.  In  Cato's  letter  to  Cicero, 
about  bis  intended  triumph,  we  find  it  thrice. 
"  Young  Cesar  ßowed  from  the  source  of  my 
counsels.**    **  Vfhvitßows  from  the  result." 

JOHNSON. 

Falsa  metaphor ! 

TOOKE. 

'*  If  ever  they  got  the  better J'  "  To  give  the 
exdusion.**     "  Coxmngforward  wards.** 

JOHNSON. 

Redundant  and  very  inelegant ! 

TOOKE. 

"  The  high  office  wfiich  you  fiU,  and  the  emi- 
nent distinction  that  you  bear.'' 

JOHNSON. 

Much  better  without  hotlijuphich  and  thaf. 

TOOKE. 

He  uses  the  superlative^e^^/. 

JOHNSON. 

Properly,  the  viovA^free  has  no  comparative  nor 

VOL.  II.  o 
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Superlative :  for  all  monosyllables  are  made  dissyl- 
lables  by  them,  which  could  not  be  in  freer  and 
freesU  Many  of  bis  political  and  religiouSy  and 
some  öf  bis  moral  and  bistorical  reflexions  do  not 
please  me.  A  scbolar,  as  be  was,  sbould  never  bave 
countenanced  the  sentence  of  Valerius  Maximus 
on  Marius.  "  Arpinum,"  be  says,  "  bad  tbe  Sin- 
gular felicity  to  produce  tbe  most  glorious  con- 
temner 9  as  well  as  tbe  most  illustrious  improver  of 
tbe  arts  and  eloquence/'  A  singular  kind  of  feli- 
city indeed  !  If  tbis  glory  bad  bad  its  foUowers, 
tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  world  would  at  tbis  time 
bave  been  a  forest.  He  places  stränge  and  dis- 
cordant  ideas  in  close  apposition.  Speaking  of 
Sylla,  be  says,  **  He  employed  bimself  particu- 
larly  in  rejbrming  the  disorders  of  tbe  State»  by 
putting  bis  new  lau^s  in  execution,  and  in  distri- 
buting  the  conßscated  lands  qfthe  adverse  party 
among  bis  legions  :  so  tbat  tbe  republic  seemed  to 
be  onee  more  seated  on  a  legal  basis^  and  tbe  laws 
and  judicial  procedings  began  to  florisb  in  the 
forum/'     (V.  I.  p.  35-) 

TOOKE. 

Tbere  is  also  an  idle  and  silly  tbougbt  in  the 
Prefaee.  Romulus,  be  teils  you,  seems  to  have 
borrowed  tbe  plan  of  bis  new  State  from  the  oU 
govemment  of  Atbens,  as   it  was   instituted  by 
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Theseus.  What  could  Romulus  know  of  Theseus 
or  of  Athens  ?  The  people  were  in  the  same  State 
of  civilization,  had  the  same  wants,  and  satisfied 
them  alike.  Romulus  borrowed  the  houses,  har- 
vests,  and  wives,  of  those  near  him :  he  borrowed 
no  more  from  Athens  than  from  Change-AUey. 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  known  to  Numa  first 
among  the  Romans. 

JOHNSON. 

Leave  poHtics  alone  :  let  history  lie  quiet.  What 
I  remarked,  some  time  since,  on  comparatives  and 
superlatives,  makes  me  desirous  that  we  had  a 
coUection  of  latin  and  english  comparatives»  the 
foimer  terminating  in  the  masculine  and  feminine 
by  ior,  the  latter  in  er.  It  would  shew  us  at  a 
glance  to  what  words  the  Roman  writers,  and  our 
own,  thought  it  better  to  prefix  magis  and  moref 
instead  of  the  comparative  by  the  termination ; 
and  we  should  clearly  see,  what  never  occurred  to 
me  until  now,  that  the  more  ancient  and  the  more 
elegant  chose  the  simpler  mode  preferably,  Mid- 
dleton,  whom  you  have  been  quoting  and  exa* 
mining  so  attentively,  writes  honesteri  modester : 
Milton  virtuousest. 

TOOKE. 

With  all  my  veneration  for  this  extraordinaiy 
and  exemplary    man,   I   would  never    use   that 
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Word ;  and  with  all  the  preference  I  give,  whenever 
it  can  be  given,  to  the  comparative  formed  by  the 
final  syllable,  I  never  would  admitt  it,  nor-the 
Superlative,  in  words  ending  with  ous :  such  as  vir- 
tuous,piouSf  religiotis. 

JOHNSON. 

Nor  I  truly:  but  perhaps  our  contemporaries 
are  somewhat  too  abstemious,  in  words  to  which  it 
might  be  more  gracefuUy  adapted. 

TOOKE. 

Middleton  is  once  or  twice  vulgär:  he  writes 
*^Jbrgood  and  all^^*  p.  286,  Tliis  is  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  your  friend  Edmund  Burke,  who 
uses  the  word  anotherguess  ;  in  which  expression 
are  both  vulgarity  and  ignorance:  the  real  tenn 
is  another-guise  ;  there  is  nothing  of  guesshtg. 

JOHNSON. 

Edmund  Burke,  sir,  is  so  violent  a  reformer 
that  I  am  confident  he  will  die  a  tory.  I  am  sur- 
prised  that  any  thing  he  does  or  says  should  en- 
counter  your  disapprobation.  He,  sir,  and  Junius 
should  have  been  your  favorites,  if  indeed  they 
are  not  one  and  the  same :  for  Edmund  writes 
better  when  he  writes  for  another,  and  any  cha- 
racter  suits  him  rather  than  his  own.  Shenstone, 
when  he  forgot  his  Strephons  and  Corydons,  and 
foUowed  Spenser,  became  a  poet.     Your  old  an- 
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tagonist  Junius  (what  makes  you  smile,  sir  ?)  wears 
an  elegant  sword-knot»  and  swaggers  bravely.  What 
think  you  ? 

TOOKE. 

Of  Junius  I  would  rather  say  little,  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  His  words  are  always  elegant, 
his  sentences  always  sonorous,  his  attacks  always 
vigorous,  and  rarely  (altho  I  may  be  a  sufferer  by 
asserting  it)  misplaced.  Still  however  those  only 
can  be  called  great  writers,  who  bring  to  bear  on 
their  subject  more  than  a  few  high  faculties  of  the 
mind.  I  require  in  him  whom  I  am  to  acknow- 
ledge  so,  accuracy  of  perception,  variety  of  mood, 
of  manner,  and  of  cadence,  imagination,  reflexion, 
force,  sweetness,  copiousuess,  depth,  perspicuity. 
I  require  in  him  a  princely  negligence  of  little 
things,  and  the  proof  that  altho  he  hath  seized 
much,  he  hath  also  left  much  unappropriated.  Let 
me  see  nothing  too  trim,  nothing  quite  incondite. 
Equal  solicitude  is  not  to  be  exerted  upon  all  ideas 
alike ;  some  are  brought  into  the  fulness  of  light, 
some  are  adumbrated :  so  on  the  beautiful  plant  of 
our  conservatories,  a  part  is  in  fruit,  a  part  in 
blossom ;  not  a  brauch  is  leafless,  not  a  spray  is 
naked.  Then  come  those  graces  and  allurements, 
for  which  we  have  few  and  homely  names,  but 
which  among  the  ancients  had  many>  and  expres- 
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snre  of  deligfat  and  of  divinity,  iBecebrttj  venerei  : 
theae,  like  the  figures  that  hold  the  lamps  on  stair- 
cases,  both  inTite  us  and  shew  us  the  way  up :  for, 
write  as  wisely  as  we  may,  we  cannot  fix  the  minds 
of  men  lipon  our  writings,  onless  we  take  them 
gaidy  by  the  ear. 

JOHNSON. 

Here  we  meet  and  i^ree;  bnt  you  exact  too 
much :  you  indade  too  many  great  propertiei 
mthin  your  stipidations. 

TOOKE. 

In  Junius  several  of  these  were  uncalled-for ; 
some  that  would  haye  been  welcome  were  away ; 
and  in  my  opmion  he  is  hardly  a  great  writer,  in 
whom  any  thing  that  is  great  is  wanting. 

JOHNSON. 

Sometimes  even  Cicero  himselfis  defective  both 
in  ratiocination  and  in  euphony. 

TOOKE. 

It  cannot  be  controverted  that,  even  in  this  most 
eloquent  author,  there  are  sentences  which  m^ht 
be  better,  and  no  little. 

JOHNSON. 

For  instance  in  this  monkish  canticle, 

Bellum  autem  ita  suscipiatur^ 

Ut  nihil  aliud  nisi  pax  qucesita  videaiur» 
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TOOKE. 

By  writing  suscepttam  sit,  he  would  hare 
avoided  the  censure  he  has  here  ineurred  too 
justly. 

JOHNSON. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  self-evident,  and  there- 
for  more  unnecessary  to  State,  and  insist  on,  than 
this ;  namely,  that  those  are  worthy  offriendship^ 
in  whom  there  is  a  reason  why  they  should  be  mir 
ßiends!  Digni  autefn  sunt  amicitiä,  quibus  in 
ipsis  inest  causa  cur  diligantur.  De  Amicitiä,  Or 
indeed  much  more  so,  than  that  old  age  comes 
on  by  degrees  ;  which  he  expresses  in  words  re- 
du]\dant  with  the  letter  s.  Sensim  sine  sensu  stas 
senescit.  De  Senectute.  And  I  wish  I  could 
think  it  were  free  from  the  ambition  of  a  bad 
antithesis»  in  the  sensim  sine  sensu. 

He  is  the  only  latin  prose  writer  in  whom  you 
will  find  a  pentameter.  Quid  dominus  navis  ? 
eripietne  suum?  De  Offic.  1.  iii.  And  I  doubt 
whether  in  any  other  you  can  shew  me  the  tenses 
of  possum  repeated  seven  times  in  about  fourteen 
lines  *9  with  several  of  the  same  both  before  and 
after. 

TOOKE, 

Doctor,  let  us  try  tö  think  as  rightly  as  Cicero, 

*  De  Officiis, },  ü,  beginning  at  tbe  close  of  the  paragraph, 
"  Adde  ductus  aquaruni>  &c." 
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and  to  express  our  thoughts  as  clearly ;  we  may 
then  as  easily  pardon  those  who  discover  a  few 
slight  faults  in  our  writings,  as  he  would  pardon 
US,  were  he  living,  for  pointing  them  out  in  bis. 
The  two  most  perfect  writers  (I  speak  of  style)  are 
Demosthenes  and  Pascal ;  but  all  their  writmgs 
put  together  are  not  worth  a  third  part  of  what 
remains  to  us  of  Cicero ;  nor  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  world  will  produce  another  (for  the  causes 
of  true  eloquence  are  extinct)  who  shall  write  at 
the  same  time  so  correctiy,  so  clearly,  so  delight- 
fuUy,  so  wisely. 

JOHNSON. 

Let  him  give  way,  sir,  let  him  give  way,  for 
your  rump^partiament  and  regicide.  The  causes 
of  true  eloquence  are  extinct !  I  understand  you, 
sir  :  rump  and  regicide  for  ever ! 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would 
agitate  so  idle  a  question,  as,  whether  it  is  the 
part  of  a  contemptible  man,  much  less  whether  it 
is  that  of  a  criminal  one,  to  scoff  at  superstitions 
forbidden  by  the  religion  of  our  country,  or  to 
punish  with  death  and  ignominy,  a  torturer,  a 
murderer,  a  tyrant,  a  viqlator  of  all  his  oaths,  and 
a  subverter  of  all  his  laws ! 

JOHNSON. 

That  sentence,  sir,  is  too  graceful  for  mouths 
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like  yours.     Bum^  sink,  and  destroy  are  words  of 
better  report  from  the  hustings. 

TOOKE. 

I  presume  you  mean,  doctor,  when  they  are 
directed  by  pious  men,  against  men  of  the  satne 
language  and  lineage :  for  words,  like  cyphers, 
have  their  value  from  tkeir  place.  I  am  sorry  that 
you  seem  offended. 

JOHNSON. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  impudent  never  to  be 
angry. 

TOOKE. 

Impudence,  I  find,  is  now  for  the  first  timein- 
stalled  among  the  Christian  virtues. 

JOHNSON. 

No,  sir :  impudence  is  to  virtue  what  cynicism 
is  to  stoicism  :  nothing  is  harder  or  crueler ;  no- 
thing seems  less  so. 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  let  me  present  to  you  this  cup  of  tea. 

JOHNSON. 

Why!  the  man  wears  upon  his  mind  an  odd 
party-coloured  jacket ;  half  courtier,  half  rebel . 
I  do  not  think  I  have  flattered  him  very  much ; 
yet  he  bowed  as  if  he  was  suing  me  to  dance  with 
him. 
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TOOKE. 

Once  I  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  in  Pascal 
could  be  corrected  or  improved :  this  opinion  I 
have  Seen  reason  to  change,  still  considering  him 
mach  more  exact  and  elaborate  than  the  best  en- 
glish  writers.  In  the  second  sentence  of  the  Pro- 
vincial  Leiters^  he  says,  "  Tant  d'ass^bI6es  d'une 
compagnie  aussi  c61ebre  qu'est  la  Facult^  de  Theo- 
logie h  Paris,  et  oü  il  s'est  passe  tant  de  choses  si 
extraordinaires  et  si  hors  d'exemple,  en  fönt  con- 
9evoir  une  si  haute  id^e  qu'on  ne  peut  croire  qu'il 
n'y  en  ait  un  sujet  bien  cxtraordinaire.  Cepen- 
dant  Yous  serez  bien  surpris,  quand  vous  apprendres 
par  ce  recit  ä  quoi  se  termine  un  si  grand  eclat/* 

JOHNSON. 

These  repetitions  indeed  appear  inelegant. 

TOOKE. 

In  the  first  sentence,  a  few  lines  above,  he  used 
bien  abusSy  and  aflerwards  bien  important.  I  shall 
make  no  Observation  on  the  disagreeable  recurrence 
of  sound  in  surpris  and  reciL  Similar  sounds  have 
sometimes  a  good  effect ;  but  it  must  be  an  exqui- 
site ear  that  distinguishes  the  proper  time.  Per- 
mitt  me  to  continue  the  period. 

"  Et  c'est  ce  que  je  vous  dirai  en  peu  de  niots, 
apr^s  ni*en  ^tre  parfaitement  instruit/* 
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JOHNSON. 

Here  I  can  detect  no  fault. 

TOOK£. 

It  lies  in  the  reasoning«     Paäcal  says  plainly, 
"  You  will  be  very  much  surprised,  when  you 

learn  by  my  recital  how  such  a  bustle  terminates ; 

and  I  will  teil  you  it  in  few  words,  when  I  am 

perfectly  informed  of  it/* 

JOHNSON. 

I  have  not  yet  detected  the  error. 

TOOKE. 

How  can  Pascal  say  positively,  that  his  corre- 
spondent  will  be  very  much  surprised^  at  the  result 
of  a  thing  which  he  is  about  to  relate,  when  he 
himself  does  not  well  know  what  that  result  will 
be  ?  That  he  does  not,  is  evident ;  because  he  says 
he  will  teil  him  after  he  has  discovered  the  matter 
of  fact.  He  makes  another  promise  too,  rather 
hazardous :  he  promises  that  he  will  teil  it  in  few 
words.    Now,  not  seeing  the  extent  of  the  informa- 

tion  he  may  receive  on  it,  few  words  perfaaps  might 
not  suffice. 

JOHNSON. 

I  doubt  whether  the  last  objection  be  not  hyper- 
criticism. 

TOOKE. 

Better  that  than  hypocriticism  ;  the  vague  and 
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undisciplined  progeny  of  cur  Mercuries,  which  run 
furiously  from  the  porter-pot  to  the  teapot,  and 
then  breathe  their  last.  There  can  be  no  hyper- 
criticism  upon  such  excellent  writers  as  Pascal. 
Few  suspect  any  fault  in  him ;  hardly  one  critic  in 
a  Century  or  two  can  find  any.  Impudence  may 
perch  and  crow  upon  high  places,  and  may  Scratch 
up  and  scatter  its  loose  and  vague  opinions :  this 
suits  idlers :  bat  we  neither  talk  to  the  populace, 
nor  /stand  in  the  sun  pointing  out  what  they  heed 
npt,  and  what  they  could  never  see. 

If  the  volumes  of  Pascal  were  before  me,  I  might 
lay  my  finger  on  other  small  defects,  some  in  ex- 
pression,  some  in  reasoning  :  and  I  should  do  it ; 
for  you  would  not  sufier  him  to  fall  thereby  in  your 
esteem,  nor  even  to  mingle  in  the  crowd  of  high 
literary  names.  He  Stands  with  few ;  and  few  will 
ever  join  him. 

JOHNSON; 

Good  scholars  and  elegant  writers  may  some- 
times  lapse.  Gray  is  both :  yet  he  says,  their  name^ 
their  yearSj  speit  hy  the  unletlered  Muse,  &;c. 
There  were  nine,  mythologists  teil  us ;  but  they 
have  forgotten  to  inform  us  which  was  the  un- 
lettered  one.  We  might  as  well  talk  of  the  power- 
less  Jupiter,  the  lame  Mercury,  and  the  squinting 
Venus.     In  another  poeni  ihe  courtwas  sat,  is  not 
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english  ;  nor  is  the  note,  in  the  ode  to  music,  on 
Mary  de  Valen^e,  "  of  whom  tradition  says  that 
her  husbandfV tradition  does  not  speak  here  of /rer, 
but  of  the  husband. 

TOOKE. 

Gray  was  a  very  leamed  man,  and  no  mean  poet. 
I  wish  he  had  not  written 

Ah  happy  hüls  !  ah  pleasing  shades  ! 
Ah  fields  beloved  in  vain  ! 

JOHNSON. 

Why  so  ?  the  verses  are  tender. 

TDOKE. 

In  the  next  breath  he  teils  us  plainly  that  they 
were  not  beloved  in  vain  ;  quite  the  contrary  ;  that 
they  soothed  his  weary  soul»  and  breathed  a  second 
spring.     What  could  he  have  more  from  them  ? 

JOHNSON. 

Rent,  sir,  rent.  I  have  graver  things  to  adduce 
against  him.  He  has  dared  to  talk  about  the  star 
qf  Brunswick. 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  I  entreat  you,  as  a  lover  of  loyalty,  to 
let  every  man  be  loyal  in  his  own  way.  Obedience 
to  the  existing  laws  is  a  virtue :  respeet  and  re- 
verence  ofmisfortune  is  anothen  Only  cast  out  from 
the  pale  of  loyalty  those  who  espouse  the  interests 
of  a  part  rather  than  of  the  whole.     Whenever  I 
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see  a  persou,  all  whose  connexidns  are  plebeian, 
strive  and  strain  for  aristocracy,  I  know  what  the 
fellow  would  have :  he  would  sacrifice  the  intereste 
of  his  friends  and  class  for  his  own  profit.  Gene- 
rosity  may  induce  the  high-bom  man  to  drop  be- 
hind  his  family,  and  to  concern  himself  in  melio- 
rating  the  condition  ofthose  below  hira.  Officious- 
ness  and  baseness  are  the  grounds  on  which  the 
plebeian  moves,  who  wrangles  and  fights  for  those 
who  are  more  powerful  than  enough  without  him. 
This  is  the  counterfeit  loyalty,  on  which  I  would 
gladly  see  descend  your  reprobating  stamp  and 
hammer. 

JOHNSON. 

To  retum  to  philology :  even  Cicero  himself 
as  we  have  seen,  speaks  incorrectly. 

TOOKE. 

Sometimes.  Yet  my  veneration  for  his  genius 
and  his  eloquence  is  undiminished  by  his  inatten- 
tion  and  negligence,  rarely  as  they  occurr  and  on 
unimportant  matters.  I  never  can  think  that  the 
Word  infinitior  is  founded  on  reason.  What  is 
infinite  cannot  be  more  infinite.  I  do  not  object 
so  strongly  to  perfectissimus :  this  is  only  a  mode 
of  praising  what  is  perfecta  which,  like  in^ty, 
cannot  be  extended  or  increased.  There  ^re  words 
however,  which  neither  in  their  sense  nor  their 
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fonnation  seem  capable  of  a  comparative  or  Super- 
lative. We  cannot  say  more  or  most  peerfew; 
more  or  7720^/  ^enniless.  We  oflen  find  indeed  a 
1710^/  careless  servant,  a  most  thoxxghtless  boy : 
but  the  expression  is  at  least  inelegant  and  un- 
happy :  I  should  even  say  vicious,  if  celebrated 
writers  did  not  check  and  controll  me  by  their 
authority. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  this  is  quibbling. 

TOOKE. 

If  correctness  be  the  best  part  of  eloquence,  and 
as  ninety-nine  to  a  hundred  init,  \«rhich  I  think  it 
is,  then  this  is  no  quibble.  When  our  servants  oc 
tradesmen  speak  to  us,  it  is  quite  enough  that  we 
understand  them  ;  but  in  a  great  writer  we  require 
exactness  and  propriety.  Unless  we  have  them 
irom  him,  we  are  dissatisfied  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  man  who  refuses  to  pay  us  a  debt  should 
offer  US  a  present.  I  am  ready  for  eloquence  when 
I  find  correctness.  You  complain,  and  very  justly, 
ofthat  affected  and  pedantic  expression  of  Milton, 
where  he  says  that  Adam  was  the  most  comely  of 
men  ever  born  since,  and  Eye  the  fairest  of  her 
daughters. 

JOHNSON. 

Ay,  certainly. 
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TOOKE. 

Yet  ybu  understand  what  he  means«  On  read- 
ing  the  verses  the  other  day,  I  recollected  a  parallel 
passage  in  Tacitus  on  Vespasian :  Solus  omniunt 
ante  se  principum  in  melius  mutatus ;  and  fancying 
that  I  had  seen  it  quoted  by  La  Rochefoucauld,  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  in  what  manner  he 
translated  it :  for  he  leaves  none  without  a  french 
Version.  His  words  are,  "  II  fut  le  seul  des  em- 
pereurs»  ses  predecesseurs,  qui  changea  en  mieux." 
Here  we  see  how  the  two  most  acute  men  that 
ever  existed,  (for  such  they  certainly  were  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  heart),  passed  over,  without 
observing  it,  the  most  preposterous  perversion  of 
language  and  piain  sense. 

JOHNSON. 

These  are  faults  committed  by  pedants  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  defending  them. 

TOOKE. 

People  far  removed  frora  pedantry  use  expres- 
sions*  which  excite  our  wonder  more  strongly  still. 
They  say  commonly  a  deadheat^  when  two  or  more 
horses  reach  the  goal  at  once :  a  dead  hand  at  such 
or  such  a  thing,  speaking  of  a  man  apparently  the 
most  alive  and  active. 

JOHNSON. 

Psha !  vulgarisms !  vulgarisms ! 
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TOOKE. 

A  proof  of  their  extensive  usc.    No  expressidn 
can  become  a  vulgarism,  whicK  has  not  a  broad 
foundation«     The  language  of  the  vulgär  hath  its 
soiirce  in  physics;  inknown,  comprehended,  and 
operative  things :  the  language  of  those  who  stand 
above  the  vulgär,  is  less  pure,  as  flowing  from  what 
they  do  not  in  general  eomprehend :  hence  the 
profusion  of  brokeii  and  ill  assorted  metaphors 
which  we  find  in  the  conversation  of  almost  all, 
who  stand  in  the  intermediate  space  between  the 
lettered  and  the  lowest.     I  will  go  further,  and 
venture  to  assert  that  you  will  find  most  of  the  ex- 
pressions  in  daily  use  among  ourselves  to  be  ambi- 
guous  and  vague.     Your  servant  would  say,  a 
man  told  me  so.     The  most  learned  and  elegant 
of  your  aequaintance  would  probably  say,  on  the 
same  occasion,  a  certam  pcrson  informed  me, 
Here  the  person  is  not  a  certain  bat  an  tmcertain 
one,  and  the  thing  told  may  have  nothing  in  it 
of  Information.     A  farmer  would  say  a  deal  of 
moneif  Jbr  a  gallowai/.     A  minister   of  state^ 
a  tomiderable  sum^  speaking  of  the  same.     Re- 
flexion shews  US  clearly  that,  altho  the  sum  may 
have  been  the  double  of  the  value,  it  could  not  b^ 
an  object  of  consideration^  which  word,  however 
abused,  is  equivalent  to  conlemplalion,     Ceriairi 
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then  is  uncertain^  and  comiderable  is  hwonsider- 
able.  These  words,  you  oannot  fall  to  have  ob- 
served,  are  the  signs  and  figures,  whereby  ^e  de- 
note  the  very  two  things  which,  in  one  form  or 
other,  are  the  most  influential  and  f^erative  on 
the  human  mmd ;  magnitude  and  truth, 

JOHNSON. 

We  will  retum,  at  some  other  time,  to  the  me- 
taphysical  of  language.  Pray  teil  me  now,  since 
you  have  always  a  word  in  defence  of  the  vülgiur, 
what  the  fools  can  mean  by  their  dead  heat  and 
their  dead  hand. 

TOOKE. 

Add  also  deadlevcL    Dead  hßnished^  accom- 
püshed ;  in  that  sense  the  same  as  deed.    Deed  is 
fact^  axkdjact  implies  certainty.     A  dead  level  is 
a  certain  and  exact  one« 

JOHNSON. 

Deed  however  is  no  adjective. 

TOOKE. 

Nor  iSnetf  nor  is  li/e :  yet  we  saj  a  neZ-income 
and  a/j^-interest.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
net  might  be  neat ;  we  know  the  two  words  are  tbe 
same  as  adjectives.  I  am  however  more  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  means  purse  in  this  instance,  i 
thing  of  the  same  texture  j  and  my  reason  is,  that 
we  say  ordinarily,  "  he  nelled  so  much/'     In  cur 
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language  there  are  other  parts  of  speech  used  some- 
ythnt  promiscuously.  Some  verbs  with  iis  are 
french  nouns  and  particies  united.  What  think 
you  of  engross ? ..en gros.  It means  in one aense» 
as  probably  you  have  remarked  Jn  your  Dictionary, 
what  is  written  in  thick  chäracters  by  Uwyers ;  in 
another,  that  iq[>propriation  to  themselves  of  what 
is  not  theirs  by  rigfat ;  attributing  to  the  ineans 
(the  eügrossing,  ot  writing  in  thkk  lettets)  what 
is  done  by  the  employer  ofthose  means,  the  täwyer» 
Cblloqüially^  and  sometimes  in  gravei*  business^ 
vre  saj  oft  all  sides. 

JOHNSON. 

Why  not  ? 

TOOKE. 

How  many  sides  have  we  ?     I  should  have  be-   . 
lieved  that  we  had  two  only,  if  a  certain  Compound 
did  not  twitch  me  by  the  skirt  and  lay  claim  to  a 
tfaird. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  a  man  has  but  two  sides,  from  which  that 
expression  cöuld  have  been  deduced;  £ot  outside 
and  mside  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  how- 
ever  sfaew  us  that  side  in  their  case  signifies  jpar/; 
andit  has  this  $igni0cation  whenwe  say  on  all  sides. 
Side,  in  this  sense,  is  the  same  as  the  latin  si/us, 
the  Italian  silo.     Usmn  lo^uendi  popuio  concessi. 

p  2 
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TOOKE. 

Scientiiam  mihi' resenravi.  (Cicero.)  We  have 
6nly  two  halves;  yet  we  'say  on  my  behalf,  on  your 
behalf^  and  an  his  behalfj  when  the  same  matter  is 
in  litigation  among  thfee  persons.  Chaucer  says, 
a^  this  hälfe  God;  on  this  aide  of  Ood :  and^tir 
halves^  four  sides^  as  his  Interpreter  expresses  it. 

We,  who  are  not  vulgär,  say  bro1her4n4aw,  son- 
in-law,  &Ct  wherin  we  appear  to  vie  in  folly  witli 
the  Frenöh  and  Italians,  and  even  to  excede  them. 
An  Italian  calls  cögnato  wbat  we  call  hrother-iri' 
law,  neither  of  which  is  true.  He  is  not  cognate 
to  US,  nor  is  he  a  brother  by  the  laws.  The  beaU' 
Jrere  of  the  Frenchman  is  ludicrous :  but  not  so 
mueh  as  our  grandson,  one  day  old.  A  French- 
man must  speak  more  ridiculously  still  if  he  would 
speak  of  a  horse-shoe  made  of  aüy  thing  but  iron ; 
as  Voltaire  in  Zadig :  **  Des  fers  d^ Urgent  k  onze 
deniers  de  fin."  From  the  same  poverty  and  per- 
Version  of  language  he  attributes  sense  to  dust  er 
clouds :  *^  Nuages  agit^s  en  sefis  contraires,'' 
meaning  direction.  We  say  coadjutor  where  thereis 
only  one  helper.  Originate,  a  deponent  verb,  is  now 
become  active.  Pcople  of  fashion  say.  He  origmated 
the  measure  :  scholars  will  always  say  The  m'easure 
origlnated  from  htm.  There  is  anöther  word 
which  we  use  improperly :  we  Bay,  **  Such  a  per- 
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son  was  executed  for  robbery  :*'  now  the  person 

y&prosecutedy  the  sentence  eaecutcd.  ;  Olie  would 

imagine  that    executioner*-  should  designate  the 

jtt^e^  him  who  executes  the  laws ;  nothim  who 

executes  only  one  decision  of  them:  but  in  oiir 

jurigprudence  we  have  the  hangm.an  so  pei'petually 

before  us,  that  the  expression  is  accountable  and 

reasonable.     Execntifm  then  Stands  with  us  fbr 

juridical  death,  and  not  for  the  completion  of  any 

other  sentence.  We  employ  it  again  on  the  seizure 

of  goods,  nnder  a  Warrant. 

JOHNSON« 

•  * 

Within  the  last  year  or  two,  I  have  heard  the 
expression  *^  a  man  of  latent !*  instead  of  *'  a  man 
of  talents :"  and  I  am  informed  by  my  friend  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  quickly  discerns  an  inele- 
gance  and  strongly  disapproves  an  innovation,  that 
an  arlist  now  significs  a  painter^  and  art  i)aint' 
ing^  exclusively*. 

*  SiDce  tbe  tiioc  t>f  Jobnson^  tlie  «stablisbment  of  a<n  aoa- 
demy  for  painting  in  Bngland  has  mucli  iufected  our  language. 
If  we  find  five  uietaphors  in  a  chapter^  fonr  of  tliem  are  upon 
tnist  from  the  oil-and-colour-man.  Wlien  people  attend  to 
the  Dieaning  of  a  sentence  as  much  as  to  the  sound  of  it,  wbat 
absordtty  must  they  dtscover  in  the  following  ! 

"  The  5un  shoue  in  füll  splendour^  and,  while  it  soficned 
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TOOKE. 

Ignorant  people,  I  myself  have  remarked,  are 
bc^nnuig  to  speak  so :  the  fashion  cftimat  coa- 
(iüue.  We  might  as  well  call  a  doctor  of  pbysic  a 
doctor  of  lii^barb»  and  a  doctor  of  laws  a  doctor  of 
rabponas«  And  yet  we  smile  at  the  expreasions  of 
the  vulgär.  You  would  thuik  me  vulgär,  if  I  called 
a  man  a  desperate  fool,  or  a  house  a  desperuie  big 
honte. 

JOlINßOM« 

Ay,  indeed  I  should.  The  desperate  big  house 
and  the  desperate  fool  be  upon  thy  head ! 

TOOKE« 

One  at  a  time,  Doctor.  We  have  many  words 
implying  intensity  now  gone  or  going  out  of  use 

the  rngged  aspe^  of  the  snrnmndiog  moantainsj  threw  a  glow 
of  transparency  orer  the  majestic  rnins." 

Co»e*s  MonmouthMre, 
The  slaog  of  the  painter  comes  cradely  from  tbe  moath  of 
the  tonnst.  How  ridicolona  ia  the  application  here !  GUm 
and  transporencjf  are  pretty  words }  bat  a  glow  of  transpa« 
rency !  what  is  that  ?  or  how  is  it  to  be  thrown  aoer  majestic 
ruins  ?  Are  the  majestic  niins  made  transparent  ?  And  yet 
tbis  is  the  writer  who  is  to  discriminate  the  scenery  of  ose 
country  from  the  seenery  of  another  ^  whose  precision  of  bui« 
gnage  is  to  instmct  us  on  the  State  of  manners>  of  learning,  of 
civilization>  and  of  policy. 
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^mong  the  middling  classes,  and  lapsed  entirely 
fram  the  highest.  Such  as  mighty  (for  very)  which 
exactiy  corresponds  with  the  latin  valde;  said  de- 
speratCf  in  the  same  sepse,  for  which  they  had  a 
relative  in  insantiSy  used  by  Cicero,  before  the 
aenate,  in  designating  the  terraces  of  Clodius,  which 
he  calls  htsanas  substructiones.  The  vulgär  now 
use  mortally  as  Cicero  uses  immortaUy^  an  ex- 
pression  of  intensity  and  vehemence«  **  Te  a 
Caesare  quotidie  plus  diligi  immartaüler  gaudio/' 
(Ad  Frat) 

JOHNSON« 

There  is  hardly  any  writer  who  does  not  sacri- 
&e  eleg|ance  to  force,  when  he  has  occasion. 
Addison  says  that  Virgil  '<  strained  hard  to  outdo 
Lucretius  in  the  description  of  the  plague/' 

TOOKE« 

Addison,  in  the  very  ^ame  sentence,  which  I 
remember  for  its  Singular  weitkness,  says  also  that 
*'  if  the  reader  would  see  with  what  succe^s,  he 
may  find  it  at  large  in  Scaliger«" 

JOHNSON« 

.He  might  so. 

TOOKE. 

Could  he  not  find  it  equally  at  large  in  Lucre- 
tius and  Virgil ;  or  is  Scaliger  nearer  at  band,  pre- 
senting  a  more  authentic  document  than  the  ori- 
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•  ■  •    •  .... 

giiial  ?  Addison  h  not  only  an  inconsiderate  and 
superficial  critic,  but  is  oflen  vulgär  and  mean, 
where  he  has  no  excuse  for  it  in  the  exertion  of 
force:  he  is  sometimes  ungrammaticaL  He  is 
both  in  that  verse  by  which  he  has  expressed  how 
much  more  useful  the  Senate  was  in  Thessaly  than 
it  ever  had  been  at  Rome. 

JOHNSON. 

I  reniember  none  such. 

TOOKE. 

The  Corps  of  half  her  senate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Thessaly. 

The  gram  matical  fault  would  not  bave  been 
committed,  if  the  word  corps  had  been  written,  as 
it  should  be,  with  a  final  e. 

In  bis  Poem  to  the  King  he  hath  several  times 
used  the  word  corps  in  the  plural.  On  the  con- 
trary  he  has  added  s  to  the  word  Seraphim.  The 
bathos  was  never  so  well  illustrated  by  SwifV,  as  it 
might  have  been  if  he  had  taken  bis  examples  of  it 
from  Addison  alone«     What  think  you  of  this  ? 

Thus  ^tna,  when  in  fierce  eruption  brokcj 

Pills  heaven  with  ashes  •  •  and  the  earth  with  smoke. 

Look  now  at  bis  Saint  Cecilia.  The  imbecility 
of  the  first  linc  we  will  pass  over.  In  the  second, 
where  is  the  difference  between  the  voice  and  the 
accents  ? 
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Cecilia's  name  does  all  our  numbers  gracc^ 
From  every  voice  the  tuneful  accents  fly. 

What  does  the  word  it  relate  to»  in  the  next  ? 
certainly  not  to  the  accents^  probably  not  to  voicßf 
for  the  every  Stands  in  the  way. 

In  soaring  trebics  now  it  rises  high. 

And  now  it  sinks  and  dwells  upon  the  base. 

Doctor»^  I  am  a  dealer  in  words»  a  wordrfimcier; 
excuse  me  then  if  I  premisc  to  you,  in  the  spirit 
of  trades  and  callings,  the  importance  I  attach  to 
mine. 

JOHNSON. 

Let  US  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  Wisdom  is 
foundcd  on  words;  on  the  right  application  of 
them. 

TOOKE. 

Wc  have  two  which  we  use  indifiercntly ;  oft 
and  upon.  It  appears  to  me  that  those  who  study 
elegance,  by  which  I  always  mean  precision  anc| 
correctness,  may  shew  it  here.  I  would  say  upon 
a  toxcer :  on  the  same  principle  I  would  say  on  a 
marsh.  There  would  indeed  be  no  härm  in  saying 
on  a  lorcer;  but  there  would  be  an  impropriety  in 
saying  upon  a  marsh :  for  up,  whether  we  are  at- 
tentive  or  inattentive,  whether  we  have  been  a 
thousand  times  wrong  or  never,  means  somcwhat 
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higJi^  somewhat  to  wbich  we  ascend.  I  should 
speak  Gorrectly  if  I  said  "  Doctor  Johnson  flcw 
upon  me,"  incorrectly,  if  I  said  '*  \keJeU  upon  me.* 
Costom  is  a  rule  for  every  thing  but  contradidion. 
We  have  hardly  three  writers  of  authority  •  • 

JOHNSON. 

How !  sir !  only  three !  People  of  your  cast  in 
politics  are  fond  of  vilifying  our  countoy«  Is  this 
your  w higship  ? 

TOOKB. 

Whigship  it  is  indeed :  but  not  mine.  Consider 
me  as  holding  out  a  cake  of  meal  and  honey  to  ap 
pease  you,  when  I  bring  to  your  recollection  that 
the  Romans  have  but  one.  For  however  great  is 
the  genius  of  Sallustius  and  Livius  and  Tacitus, 
faults  have  been  detected  in  their  style  by  those 
who  could  judge  better  of  it  than  we  can.  Almost 
every  elegant  verse,  almost  every  harmonious  sen- 
tence  in  poetry  and  eloquence  among  the  Romans, 
was  composed  within  one  half-century. .  The  comic 
writers  were  imitators  of  the  Greeks :  nothing  na- 
tional is  to  be  found  in  Hautus  himself.  Every 
sentence  bears  the  impression  of  its  attic  mint. 
The  great  work  of  Lucretius  and  the  greater  of 
Ovid  were  the  first  and  last  deserving  the  nameof 
poems.  Judging  by  the  language,  one  would  ima- 
gine  that  several  centuries  had  intervened  between 
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them ;  yet  the  same  reader  might  remember  the 
day  when  each  was  edited.  The  most  beautifui 
flowers  grow  in  Clusters.  Lucretius,  CatuUus,  and 
Calyus,  the  loss  of  whose  works  is  incomparably  the 
greatest  that  latinity  has  sustained :  then  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Horace,  and  Cassiusof  Parma,  the  next  great 
loss . .  for  desirous  as  every  man  must  be  to  recover 
the  rest  of  Cicero  and  Livius,  yet  he  perceives  that 
there  is  enough  of  them  before  him  to  judge  of 
their  genius  quite  correctly :  the  remainder  would 
affprd  him  pply  thp  same  pleasure  as  what  he  pos- 
sesses  apd  enjoys.  ^  In  these  poets  the  sources  of  it 
are  cut  off  altogether :  they  can  afford  us  no  delight» 
and  we  can  render  them  no  justice. 

JOHNSON. 

Addison  has  exhausted  your  stock. 

TOOKE. 

I  had  forgotten  him  again.  Since  however  you 
bring  him  back  to  me,  I  will  endeavour  to  prove 
that  he  has  exhausted  neither  my  justice  nor  my 
patience.  He  is  fond  of  the  word  hint^  which,  as 
a  Substantive,  no  poet  has  used,  or  ever  will  use. 
Music  can  noble  hints  impart. 

What  is  merely  a  hint,  can  hardly  be  noble. 

The  Almighty  listens  to  a  tuneful  tongue, 

And  seema  well  pleased  and  courted  with  a  song. 

If  these  lines  had  been  translatcd  from  Voltaire, 
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jam  would  bare  critd  a«t  agHBt  bis  bmfittij 
I  fawir  not  joiir  qpmian  ü£  Chaaccr. 

JOHNSON. 

I  do  Btf>t  read  what  I  dumld  read  with 

cultj. 


•   • 


AdJisoo  says  of  him^ 

Ib  Tma  he  jesis  iD  Ms 

And  Iries  to  ngdLe  bis  icsdcrs  laogk  in  vain. 

Tbe  Terses  are  a  taatology  and  the  remark  an 
nntmth.  In  bis  obsenations  on  Cowley  ibere  is 
a  bold  coDceit,  wbkb  I  tbink  mvat  bare  beeo  sop- 
plied  by  a  better  poet. 

He  more  bad  pleased  us  had  be  pleased  ob  less. 

Tbis»  if  it  is  nonsense^  is  nunre  like  tbe  nonsense 
of  Drjden  tban  of  Addison,  and  is  sueb  as  con- 
Teys  an  idea  •  •  Here  comes  Amt  again« 

What  mose  bmi  tbine  can  eqnal  kinis  iaspire 

To  make  it  englisb^  we  must  read  some  otber 
Word  tban  bat. 

And  plajs  in  wMre  unbom^ded  vene,  &c. 

Unbounded  bas  in  itself  the  fbrce  of  a  Superla- 
tive, and  cannot  admitt  tbe  comparative  more. 

On  Milton  he  expresses  yoar  sentiments,  but 
not  as  you  would  have  expressed  them. 
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O  had  the  poet  ne'er  profaned  his  pen 
To  vamish  o^er  the  guilt  of  faithless  men^ 
His  other  works  mght  have  deserved  applause . . 
But  now  the  language  can^t 'Support  the  cause. 

JOHNSON. 

I  confess  that  here  he  has  reversed  the  matter, 
and  that  his  own  cause  cannot  support  his  lan- 
guage. 

TOOKE. 

What  has  the  cause  to  do  with  the  other  works  ? 
If  Milton  was  a  republican,  is  that  a  reason  why, 
while  his  bad  angels  are  in  hell,  his  good  ones 
should  be  in  purgatory  ?  He  might  forsooth  have 
succeded  in  scenes  of  grandeur,  if  he  never  had 
written  in  defence  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is 
indeed  time  that  Addison  should  '*  bridle  in  his 
struggüng  muse.** 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  let  US  call  the  ostler,  and  put  her  into  the 
Stahle  for  the  night.  She  has  a  good  many  ble- 
mishes,  and  winces  more  than  one  would  have 
suspected  from  her  sleek  and  fleshy  appeamnce. 

TOOKE. 

She  gives  some  indication  too  of  having  been 
amofig  the  vetches. 

JOHNSON. 

To  be  grave  on  it,  metaphor  is  inapplicable  to 
Dersonification. 
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tOOKE. 

I  hear,  doctor,  what  any  one  may  easily  suppose, 
that  your  acquaintance  is  greatly  sought  among 
the  ladies.  Now,  for  their  benefit,  and  for  the 
gendemen  too  who  write  novels  and  romances,  I 
would  request  you  to  exert  your  authority  in  re- 
pressing  the  terra  our  hero.  These  worthy  people 
seem  utterly  unaware  that  the  expression  turns 
their  narrative  into  ridicule.  Even  on  light  and 
ludicrous  subjects,  it  destroys  that  Illusion  whkh 
the  mind  creates  to  itself  in  fiction  j  and  I  ha?e 
oflen  wished  it  away  when  I  have  found  it  in  Tom 
Jones.  While  we  are  interested  in  a  story  we  wish 
to  see  nothing  of  the  author  or  of  ourselves. 

JOHNSON. 

I  detest,  let  me  teil  you,  your  difficulties  and 
exceptions,  your  frivolity  and  fastidiousncss . .  one 
great  writer  in  one  language !  three  in  another ! 
pray  how  many  do  you  allow  to  Greece ! 

TOOKE. 

I  would  not  intermpt  you,  doctor ;  thinking  it 
of  all  things  the  most  indecorous.  England  has 
many  great  writers,  Rome  has  many :  but  languages 
do  not  retain  their  purity  in  the  hands  even  of 
tbese.  Wlienever  I  think  of  Greece,  I  think  with 
astonishment  and  awe ;  for  the  language  and  the 
nation  seem  indestructible  • .  Long  before  Homer, 
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nd  from  Homer  to  Epictetus,  there  must  have 
»cen  an  tounterrupted  series  of  adiiiirable  authorsi 
Jtho  we  have  lost  the  earliest  of  them,  both  before 
;he  poet  and  after.  For  no  language  can  hold  its 
)reath  one  whole  Century :  it  becomes»  if  not  ex- 
;mct,  very  defective  and  corrupted,  if  no  great 
Rrriter  fosters  it  and  gives  it  exercise  in  that  period. 
What  a  variety  of  beauty,  what  a  prodigality  and 
ßxuberance  of  it  in  the  Gi-eek !  Even  in  its  last  it 
exists  in  all  its  fröshness«  The  letter  which  the 
mother  of  Saint  Chrysostom  addressed  to  that  en« 
thusiast  in  his  youth,  is  far  more  eloquent,  far  more 
powerful  in  thought  and  sentiment,  than  any  thing 
in  Xenophon  or  Plato.  That  it  is  genuine  cannot 
be  doubted ;  for  it  abounds  in  tendemess,  which 
saints  never  do,  and  is  concise,  which  Chryso^m 
is  not« 

JOHNSON. 

Greece  ought  to  be  preserved  and  guarded  by 
the  rulers  of  the  world,  as  a  cabinet  of  gems,  lypen 
and  belonging  to  them  all.  Whatever  is  the  fate 
of  other  countries,  whatever  changes  may  be  in- 
troducedy  whatever  laws  imposed,  whatever  tri- 
butes  exacted,  she  should  preserve  her  lineaments 
unefibced.  Her  ancient  institutions  and  magi- 
stracies  should  be  sanctioned  to  her,  in  graStitüde 
for  the  inestimahle  blessings  she  has  conferred  on 
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US.  Tiiere  is  no  more  danger  that  republicanism 
woold  be  contagious  (rom  it,  than  from  a  medal 
of  Cimon  or  Epaminondas.  To  Greece  is  owing 
tlie  conrersation  we  hold  together :  to  Greece  is 
owing  the  very  city  in  which  we  hold  it ;  its  wealth, 
its  power,  its  equity,  its  liberality.  These  are 
among  her  earlier  benefits :  her  later  are  not  less. 
We  owe  to  her  the  better  part  of  that  ritiial,  of 
those  prayers/by  which  the  divine  wrath  (let  us 
hope)  may  be  averted  from  the  offenccs  of  our 
prosperity. 

TOOKE. 

I  would  rather  see  this  regeneration,  than  Vis- 
Gount  Corinth  or  Marquis  Lacedemon  ;  than  con- 
duct  to  her  carriage  the  Duchess  CEnoanda,  or 
even  than  dance  with  lady  Ogygia,  or  lady  Peri- 
hoML.  We  may  expect  the  worthy  baronet,  sir 
Acamas  Erechthyoniades,  high  sheriffof  Mycense, 
if  more  fashionable  Systems  should  prevail,  to  be 
created  lord  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  of 
that  county. 

JOHNSON« 

How  mach  better  and  how  much  easier  is  it,  to 
remove  the  dirt  and  rubbish  from  around  this 
noble  Statue,  and  to  fix  on  it  again  the  arm  that 
is  broken  off  and  lies  under  it,  than  to  carve  it 
anew  into  some  gothic  form,  and  to  set  it  up  in 
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the  weedy  garden   of  an  Ignorant  and  druqken; 
neighbour. 

TOOKE. 

The  liberation  of  Greece  is  the  heirloom  of  our 
dreams,  and  comes  not  under  the  cognisance  even 
of  Imagination  when  awake.  To  suppose  that  she 
could  resist  the  power  of  Turkey  one  year,  would 
he  to  suppose  her  more  valiant  and  heroic  than  she 
tier  was.  If  this  were  possible,  the  most  despotio 
goyemments,  the  most  friendly  to  her  enslaver» 
the  most  indifferent  to  glory,  the  most  deaf  to 
honour,  the  very  dead  to  christianity,  would  lend 
an  arm  to  support  and  save  her.  Nothing  could 
be  more  politic,  for  Epgland  in  paiticular,  than 
to  make  her  what  Rhodes  was  formerly,  what 
Malta  should  now  be,  equipt  if  not  fo**  the  faith, 
equipt  and  always  under  sail  against  piracy ;  and 
religion  would  not  induce  her,  as  it  would  the 
knights  of  those  islands,  to  favour  the  catholics  in 
case  of  war. 

JOHNSON. 

Here  our  political  views  converge.  Publish  your 
thoughts }  prociame  them  openly ;  such  as  these 
you  may. 

TOOKE. 

It  would  cost  me  three  thousand  pounds  to  give 
them  the  requisite  weight  j  and  I  believe  there 
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«e  «nBe  alher  napedunents  to  my  entenmce  iata 
the  Houae  of  Commons.  Nothing  is  fitted  to  die 
hands  of  a  king's  mimster»  but  what  is  placed  in 
<Jiem  bjr  a  ioember  of  tbat  Honoralrfe  House. 
They  take  my  immey»  whi^h  9erYes  them  litll& 
wbile  my  adyiee,  which  might  do  some  good,  they 
WOttld  rcgect  disdainfully.  As  where  thepe  i& 
omiuadenee  ihete  i$  omnipotence^  so  wisdom  is 
always  in  proportion  to  power.  A  great  man  feels 
HO  want  of  it,  and  faulty  arguments  are  only  to  be 
discover^  tbro  a  hole  in  the  coat  qv  breecbe^. 
We  are  two  sonmambulists  who  haye  awakene4 
each  other  by  meeting.  We  will  retura  to  oor 
old  qiiartars,  and  pick  up  wqnds  again  npw  our 
eyes  are  open« 

. . .  '*  I  woold  not  bear  a  word 
^  Sbould  lessen  thee  in  my  esteem.*^ 

This  fault  of  omitting  the  relative  thatxat  wkichf 
H  not  unusual  with  drainatic  writers :  in  the  more 
ancient  it  is  common :  but  we  find  it  even  in  tbe 
elegant  Rowe. 

^  Curse  on  the  innovating  band  attempts  it*^ 

In  fact,  it  should  only  be  omitted  where  a  pro- 
noun  is  concemed.  The  insertion  of  it,  where  H 
ean  be  well  ayoided,  is  among  the  principal  ble- 
mSslies  of  ordinal^  writers ;  another  is,  the  too  fo*    I 
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queht  aiibjunctive .  • .  if  itbes  unlesB  it  be,  which 
Qiight  nevei!  to  be  used  where  the  doubt  is  not  very 
i^roug;  for  it  should  be  a  very.  stroDg  doubt  to 
supplant  idiom.  Our  bc^t  authora  uae  tvho  and 
whamt  only  in  speaking  of  intetUectual  beinga. 
We  *  do  not  properly  say  the  tree  ivko,  the  harse 
who.  In  fable  howeyer  it  would  be  right ;  for 
there  they  reason  and  apeak. 

The  French  and  other  moderns^  I  believe»  never 
omitt  those  worda  of  theirs  whereby  they  expresa 
the  relative  which  or  that. 

TOOKE. 

So  we  are  taught,  and  in  regard  to  the  French, 
t^ly,  But  in  the  best  of  the  Italian  writers,  che 
is  Qmitted.  IVf achiavelli,  whom  you  will  aUpw 
pie  to  qupte  where  politics;  sit  idle,  has  omitted  it 
twice  in  one  sentence. 

]M[onstrale  Ta^ipre  le  pprti,  di<;al^  il  beqe  le  vupii 
Mandrag.  4,  <<  I  am  happy  to  find  from  the  letter  ypu 
f?rote  ine»  that  you  ei\poy  good  health« ' '  Here  ^/  ia 
oqiitt^d  rightly  aflber  Uttet^  whicl)  it  could  not  wel} 
b?  between  the  words  me  and  you  The  rejectioijL 
of  it  in  the  proper  place  is  a  cause  of  peculiar  ele- 

*  Fashionable  writers  disregard  such  rigorous  authorities. 
"  At  a  Spot  marked  with  the  feet  of  horses  vtho  were  con- 
dttcted  to  it . . ."  &c.  &c.      QU  Morialüy, 
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gance;  fsr  it  bearsheavy  on  our  language.  Tbc 
Romans  were  fortunate  to  avoid  it  by  mcaBS  of  the 
infimtive  of  their  verbs  ^  and  perbaps  more  fw- 
tunate  still  in  having  so  muiy  words  to  express  bi^ 
another  sad  stumUingblock  to  us.  Our  language  is 
much  deformed  by  the  necessity  of  its  recurrence; 
and  I  know  not  sny  autfaor  who  bas  taken  great 
pains  to  ayoid  it  where  he  could. 

JOHNSOtf. 

Nothii^  18  r^ht  witb  you :  in  language,  in 
government,  we  yietd  to  Greeks  and  Romans. 
One  would  imagine  tbat  Addison^  a  Whig,  migfat 
please  you. 

TOOKC 

Doctor,  I  never  ask  or  consider  or  eare  of  what 
party  is  a  good  man  or  a  good  writer.  I  have 
always  been  an  admirer  of  Addison,  and  the  oftener 
I  read  him,  I  mean  bis  prose,  the  more  be  pleases 
me.  Pnrhaps  it  is  not  so  much  bis  style,  which 
however  is  eaay  and  gracefid  and  harmonious,  as 
the  Bweet  teniperature  of  thought  in  which  we 
always  find  him,  and  the  attractive  eountenance, 
if  you  will  allow  me  tbe  expression,  with  which  fae 
meeta  me  upon  every  occasion.  It  is  very  remaii- 
able,  and  therefor  I  stopped  to  notice  it,  tbat  not 
only  wbat  Itttle  strengtb  be  bad,  but  even  all  hii 
^race  and  ease,  forsake  bim  when  he  venture  into 
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poetry :   he  is  even  eoarse  and  abject,  and  copies 

die  grammatical  faults  of  hispredecessors,  witbout 

copying  any  thing  eise  of  their  manner,  good  or 

bad.     Were  I  inclined  to  retaliate  on  you,  my 

good  doctor  Johnson,  I  might  come  against  you  in 

the  rear  of  others,  and  throw  my  stone  against  you 

on  the  side  of  Gray.     Prejudiced  or  unprejudieed 

leinst  kirn,  I  wonder  you  did  not  catch  at  the 

beard  of  bis  bard  Streaming  Üke  a  meteor.     He 

did  not  take  the  idea  from  the  Moses  of  Michel- 

Angelo,  nor  fröm  the  Padre  Etemo  of  Raffiiel  in 

bis  Vision  of  Ezekiel,  but  from  the  Hudibras  of 

Butler« 

This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fidl  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns. 

Here  we  have  the  very  words. 

Until  you  pointed  out  to  me  my  partiality  for 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  I  never  had  suspected  it, 
having  always  thought  that  any  ten  pages  in  Bar- 
row  are  fairly  worth  all  their  philosophers  put  to- 
gether,  and  finding  more  wisdom  and  thought  in 
him,  distinct  from  theology,  than  in  any  other 
man«  If  bis  eloquence  is  somewhat  less  pune 
than  that  of  Demosthenes  and  Thucydides,  who 
have  reached  perfection,  bis  mind  is  as  much  more 
capacious  and  elevated,  as  thä  Sun  is  than  the 
Moon  and  Mercury. 
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It  ig  better  and  pleasaüter  to  tadk  genendly  ob 
great  and  high  rafajects  than  mmutely.  Who 
Wöuld  examine,  that  could  expatiate  ? 

TOOKE. 

Nene  can  expatiate  safely  who  do  not  previourfy 
examine ;  and  we  are  not  always  to  consider  in  omr 
disquisitionSi  what  is  pleasantest,  but  admetimes 
what  is  üsefdUest.  I  wendet,  in  maders  ot  reaam^ 
how  any  thing  little  or  great  can  excitefll  fainnohr : 
för,  as  many  Steps  as  tbey  lead  os  toward  reason, 
josrt;  80  many,  one  would  think,  they  should  lead 
US  away  from  passion.  Why  should  theae  dty 
things  have  discömposed  yoü  ?  If  I  ride  a  broom- 
stick,  must  I,  like  a  witcb,  raise  a  storm?  In 
reality  a  great  deal  of  phUosophy,  a  'great  deal  not 
only  of  lügic  but  of  abstruse  and  recondite  itifeta- 
phy»ü8  wäl  be  found  in  etymdögy ;  the  pait  leM 
{ileasing  to  you  in  oür  conversation«  X  do  ndt 
wönder  that  such  men  as  Varro  and  Cesftr  studied 
it  and  wrote  apon  it ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  one 
or  the  odier  went  very  deeply  into  the  büsinett. 
It  is  astoniähing  that  the  more  leamed  aüiong  the 
Greeks  knew  alisolutely  nothing  of  it.  Admirably 
as  they  used  the  mbst  beautiful  of  laügüages,  thejf 
ckted  no  more  aboutitsetytnoli^es  than  a  statuaiy 
cares  abont  the  chemical  properties  of  bis  marblie. 
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JOHNSON. 

I  will  pi^e$eQt  to  you  a  curionty  in  the  latin :  for 
«irely  it  is  curious  that  the  Romans  shöidd  haare 
used  twip  words  of  oHgin  quite  contrarf,  for  th« 
same  thitig«  Tb  pfimuse^  was  not  only  prdmtkre^ 
but  reäpere ;  tbe  aüthority  is  Cicero. 

TOOKE. 

The  reasoQ  is  piain ... 

JOHNSON. 

As  yöu  are  fond  of  reaaoni  and  innövations^  I 
would  consign  to  you  willingly  two  or  three 
words  on  which  to  exereise  your  ingenuity.  I 
Wo^d  allow  you  to  write  monsterous  with  aü  e^ 
on  the  äame  prioi^iple  as  we  write  kächerous  anid 
treackerottö. 

:  TOOKß; 

Liiberälly  ojfered  and  gratefuUy  acce|tted.  In- 
croachment  may  sometimei  be  ihe.  foUow^  of 
kindness :  am  I  going  too  £Eir,  in  asking  that  roidgh, 
iot^hf  ^Ughy  enimghf  may  be  goidied  by  blufft 
rebt^f  ct^f  Vfhf  ^ould  not  cough  be  speit  cofff 
why  not  dough  and  älthaugh^  dow,  aitho ;  for 
the  bräefit  öf  strängers  änd  learners,  to  say  no- 
jdung  öf  ecönomy  inletteris ;  the  only  kiiid  of  eco- 
joomy  on  whioh  we  reformers  cän  ever  faope  to  bfe 
heard  ?  As  therie  is  also  a  cry  against  Jbbe  letter  s, 
I  would  rembve  it  from  orävardsj  towards^for- 


McnMFW^  wBcre  1^  ii  mpraipcry  hoiüiwr 
bjr  Ae  csrtflHi  cf  cvr  bot  aullioffi»  and 
«le  it  mdy  wkoe  die  fiiDoiriBg  umd  bcgins  wiA 
tf  or  ^  6r  die  sdke  deafbauj.  On  die  ame 
prindple  I  JHwuie  dsmik,  Jbc.  instead  oisays^ 
Ac  wkoe  die  ncxt  nvtd  bcgins  wid&  j;,  ix*  z,  or  of 


Fenoos  werj  imkanMd,  ndi  as  Swift  md 
odien»  bave  from  dicir  natand  acutenes  per- 
eeifed  die  viility  cijbrimg^  as  diej  call  it,  oar 


JOHSSOK. 

Sir,  I  hste  bem  pafticnt :  I  lia?e  heud  joq  caU 
doetor  Swift  a  Tery  unleamed  man.  Mal^nityof 
whiggism!  IgirehinmptoyoQhawever-.hewis 
not  rerj  leamed ;  bot  yoa  ougfat  to  have  spared 
and  finroored  him ;  for  be  was  imrerential  to  the 
greaty  and  to  bis  God. 


Doetor,  I  am  inelined  to  bdiefe  tbat  God  is  as 
fond  of  bis  Uvdy  cbüdien  as  of  bis  duU  cmes ;  and 
would  as  willingly  see  tbem  gire  tbeir  pocket- 
money  to  tbeir  indigent  and  afflicted  neigbboon^ 
as  oflfer  tbeir  suj^Iications,  or  even  tbeir  tbanb^ 
to  bim.  I  may  be  mistaken  :  so  many  good  and 
wise  men  have  been,  tbat  in  all  tbese  mattecs,  I 
deliver  my  opinion,  but  do  not  inculcate  nor  insirt 
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upon  it.  When  I  spoke  of  Swift  and  others,  as 
very  unleamed,  I  meant  in  the  etymologies  and 
diversities  of  our  language.  Swift  wrote  ad* 
mirably .  •  • 

JOHNSON. 

Yes,  sir,  and  was  more  original  than  you  and  all 
your  tribe. 

TOOKE. 

'  I  am  willing  that  a  Tory  should  both  for  ever 
be  an  original,  and  be  incapable  of  having  a  copy- 
ist.  But,  doctor,  when  I  was^  younger,  I  read 
Swift  as  often  as  perhaps  you  or  any  other  may 
have  done;  not  for  the  sake  of  his  thoughts  and 
opinionSy  but  of  his  style,  which  I  would  carry 
with  me  and  employ. 

JOHNSON. 

Addison's  is  better. 

TOOKE. 

What  I  admire  in  Addison  I  cannot  so  easily 
make  use  of.  Doctor,  if  you  or  I  attempted  to 
imitate  the  mien  and  features  of  a  Cupid  or  a  Ze- 
phyr,  I  doubt  whether  we  should  quite  succede. 
Swift  is  not  so  original  as  you  think  him.  He  was 
a  peruser  of  rare  books ;  for,  zealous  as  he  appears 
in  favour  of  the  classics,  he  liked  nothing  that  was 
not  Strange.  In  one  of  his  searches,  probably» 
after  such  reading,  he  teils  us  he  first  met  Harley. 
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I  de  not  nicBtioti  Cy^tano  de  Bergenic,  ani  some 
Mfaeis,  wUo  fasve  given  hhn  ideas  oh  the  groasd* 
plan  of  hia  nbrks ;  but  I  meaa  to  bribg  ymt  when 
you  may  find  the  thoughts.  The  most  beauttfiü 
of  them  is  owiog  to  Flotardi.  That  simily  of  the 
gec^ewpianrs  «nd  sands  of  Äirics  ii  tAen  from  the 
first  seotence  ia  the  Life  <ifTheseus :  I  bäte  traeed 
s  great  number  of  bis  odier  &nciea  and  reflexlons, 
in  wrtt^s  lesB  kbown  and  Ies8  esteemed. 

JOHNSON. 

Hutarch  has  many  good  ones. 

TOOSL 

Yes^  doe£br  \  and  «Itlio  bis  style  is  not  valued 
by  tbe  crities,  I  t:0uld  infonn  tfaem  that  there  ue 
in  Plutarch  many  passages  of  exquiaite  beauty,  io 
regard  to  style,  derived  perhaju  from  authors  much 
more  ancient. 

JOHNSON. 

Infonn  them  of  notbing,  sir,  if  you  wisb  M  Jive 
peaceably.  Let  them  take  from  you,  but  do  DOt 
ofibr  it.  Tbey  will  pass  over  grour  fresbest  thou^t^ 
ag  if  they  had  been  long  and  intimately  kuown  to 
tbem^  and  sheir  your  abstruser  (to  them  incoIDp^^ 
hensible)  as  the  only  ones  worthy  of  a  remark. 

TOOKE. 

Among  these  hogs  of  Westphaly,  there  js  not 
one  with  a  snout  that  can  penetrate  into  my  in- 
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closure»  prompt  as  th^  are  to  hatten  on  it  and  be- 
«j^atter  it,  «nd  to  tTample  it  down  as  tbey  grünt 
and  trot  alöng»  Doctori  you  have  be^  keepiqg 
adnkiraUe  thne  to  my  wörds,  with  your  head  and 
^»ody« 

JOHNSON. 

b  that  sentence  yt)urs  ?    I  like  the  period. 

TOOKE. 

Let  any  one  claim  it  whom  it  suits  as  well :  I 
grant  and  resign  it  freely.  Feidods  i  wUUngly 
throw  away  •  •  but  not  upon  things  like  these. 

JOHNSON. 

And  now,  sir,  what  plan  havB  you  for  fixing  our 
language? 

TOOKE. 

Tliis  äs  imposäible  in  any :  bUt  it  is  pössibfe  to 
dö  inuch,  and  ah  authörity  Kke  yours  would  have 
eflPected  it,  m  perpetnating  the  orthography.  Oti 
the  contrary,  I  observe  in  ycmr  Dictiönary  spDpie 
quotations,  in  which  the  vfords  are  speit  difFerently 
from  what  I  find  them  in  the  Originals ;  nor  have 
you  admitted  all  those  in  Littleton»  who  compjiled 
his  Latin  Dictionary  at  a  recent  period. 

JOHNSON. 

First,  I  wrote  the  words  as  people  now  receive 
them  y  then,   as  to  Littleton,   many  of  his  are 


V«l 


trmtxi^ 
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TOOKE. 

The  more  English  for  that :  no  expression,  be 
it  only  free  from  indecency,  is  so  vulgär,  fhat  a 
man  of  leamiBg  and  genius  may  not  formerly  have 
used  it :  but  there  are  many  so  frivolous  and  fän- 
tastical,  that  they  cannot,  to  the  füll  extent  of  the 
word,  ever  become  vulgär.  There  are  but  three 
places  where  such  bad  language  is  tolerated  and 
acknowledged ;  the  boxing-ring»  the  race-course, 
and  the  House  of  Commons. 

JOHNSON. 

I  could  wish  our  Senate  to  have  deserved  as 
well  of  ours  as  the  Roman  did  of  theirs.  Uli- 
terate  men,  and  several  such  are  among  the  cor- 
respondents  of  Cicero»  write  with  as  much  urbanity 
and  purity  as  himself  $  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  only  one  of  them  defective  in  these  qualities 
is  Marcus  Antonius.  Butpray  give  me  some  more 
instances  in  which  the  spelling  should  be  improved. 

TOOKE. 

Many  must  escape  me,  and  others  are  but  ana- 
logical :  I  will  then  bring  forward  only  those 
which  occurr  principally.  The  very  word  which 
has  just  passed  my  lips,  occurr^  is  written  impro- 
perly  with  a  single  r.  The  impropriety  is  demon- 
strated  by  its  preterite,  which  would  be  occured; 
for  the  sign  of  the  preterite  is  ed^  in  similar  verbs, 
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not  red.  The  same  may  be  remarked  on  the  verbs 
reheU  compelf  &g.  aver^  dcmw\  appaU  acqmt, 
permit,  refit^  confeti  &c.  If  these  were  printed 
as  they  ought  to  be,  strangers  would  more  easily 
know  that  the  accent  is  on  the  final  syllable. 

We  ourselves  in  some  instances  have  lost  the 
right  accent  of  words.  In  my  youth  he  would  have 
been  ridiculed  who  placed  it  upon  the  first  syl- 
lable of  confiscated^  contemptative^  at  which  the 
ear  revolts :  in  many  other  Compounds  we  thrust 
it  thus  back  with  equal  precipitancy  and  rude- 
ness*. 

Among  the  words  of  which  the  accent  has  been 
transposed  to  their  disadvantage,  are  confessor  and 
conoea:^  from  the  second  to  the  first.  Sqjoum  is 
by  no  means  inharmonious,  if  you  place  the  accent 
where  it  ought  to  be,  as  in  adjoum;  but  you  render 
it  one  of  the  harshest  in  our  language»  by  your 
violation  of  analogy  in  perverting  it.     The  com- 

*  We  are  arrived  at  such  barbarism^  that  it  was  necessary 
for  Words worth  to  place  an  accent  on  the  second  syllable. of 
indürated.    MemoriaU  ofa  Tour  on  the  ConHnent,  p.  43. 

Sach  conseqnence  having  been  given  to  cons  and  ins,  we 
cannot  with  justice  refose  it  to  ena  and  distti.  We  shall  be 
hmobled,  and  others  be  c/i^pleased.  I  have  been  oat  of  Eng- 
land ten  years>  but  I  think  I  can  recoUect  a  ccnve$Uick  being 
ctMeAvkcdnventick. 
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mon  people  stil  prooduiiee  contrary  wkh  Ae 
aoceot  where  it  should  be ;  a  proof  öf  a  better  ear 
than  we  hay^,  as  far  aß  on^.  word  goes.  We  tbrow 
it  back  QU  the  firat  m  acc^ptahle^  and  not  in  acce&- 
sible  ;,  yet  it  13  on  the  $eoond  in  accepK  and  on  the 
ßif3t  in  Qcce$^p 

In  qQnver^ation  we  often,  indeed  mostly,  use  'em 
fbr  them :  yihj  not  in  writiqg  ?  I  would  always 
do  it  after  A;  as  wilh  *em.  In  the  Scotch  dialect 
m^  {qx  mth  has  peeuliar  grace  ^. 

Nothing  is  absurder  than-  that,  writing  the  aspU 
rate»  we  should  use  it  in  some  words,  omitt  it 
in  others.  In  polished  society  I  have  remarked 
bone  aspirated,  excepting  happy  and  hard^  with 
the  anbstantitea»  tho  a  precedes  many^  not  ofk 
J3  it  that  we  aigh  (for  to  aspirate  is  nothing  eise  in 
the  mode  of  utf^erance)  as  much  at  what  we  wish 
in  the  fonncr«  as  at  what  we  &el  in  the  latter? 

JOHNSON. 

I  do  not  know:  if  your  Observation  is  just,  it 
must  be  so ;  tho  the  reniark  seems  out  of  your  line 
wd  beypnd  your  feeling. 

TOOKE. 

It  is  curious  that  fortune  and  happiness  are  in 

*  In  tbat  animated  ode  of  Bnrni^  the  most  animated  tiiat 
ever  issued from  the  Ups  of  man>  hew  incomparably  betterare 
the  words  ScoU  voha  hae  wf  than  who  have  with  i 
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HO  kogmige  alli^  uearly  or  remotely»  to  virtueor 
mexit.  In  Qurs  they  are  both  of  them  nam^d  froni 
cbatice. 

Wiiat  if  mthin  the  moon's  fäit  shining  sphere, 

Wbat  if  in  every  other  star  uHBeen, 
Of  other  worlds  he  happtly  should  hear  •  •  • 

for  haply. 

The  Greeks  were  mOre  pious,  one  woüld  iiiia- 
gine»  than  our  ancestors.  They  entertained  the 
same  opinion  about  fortune,  but  believed  that  hap- 
pin^SHS  wäa  the  gift  of  good  genii  or  gods  •  •  eude- 
monia. 

JOHNSON. 

Piay  teil  me  notv,  sir,  wbat  we  should  do  ?  Will 
you  put  me  u{K>n  yout  knee  and  teach  me  ?  Shqüld 
we  pronounce  all  our  aipirated  syllables  as  suc|i>  or 
uon6? 

XOOKB. 

I  would  rather  say  none :  but  certainly,  we.  diould 
no  more  add  a  mark  of  aspiration  to  a  word  wherin 
iit  ]s  pot  lüs^d,  tbaii  a  mark  of  interrogation* 

JOBINSON. 

Yml  are  a  stcauge  i^ian»  sir !  whjr»  tliis  is  trut 
töol ♦..  cw  yott  be  still  a  Whig? 

TOQK£. 

No,  doctor,  nor  ever  wa3.  I  wore  one  livery, 
wd  \hx!&f  it  i)ff  as  an  incumbrance;  I  v?iU  not 
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wear  another  that  is  both  an  incumbrance  and  ä 
disgrace.  I  have  never  been  even  a  swindler ;  now 
I  must  not  only  be  a  swindler»  but  a  gambler 
too,  ,and  a  liar  and  an  impostor,  if  I  would  hold 
the  rank  my  forces  entitle  me  to  amongst  the 
whigs. 

JOHNSON. 

Swindler»  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  worse  cha- 
racter  of  the  two. 

TOOKE. 

By  no  means.  Any  gambler  may  gamble  eveiy 
day  and  night  in  the  seven  ;  and  most  of  them  do  i 
while  few  swindlers  can  swindle  above  the  half; 
and  their  stakes  are  lighter,  and  such  as  can  affect 
only  their  personalities :  an  hour's  attendance  on 
the  public,  when  they  have  nothing  eise  to  do,  and 
from  a  Station  no  less  secure  than  commanding, 
and  then  immediately  a  quiet  and  long  recess  frpm 
the  management  of  afl&irs. 

JOHNSON. 

That  Sounds  well :  it  comes  from  a  füll  cup  tho 
a  cracked  one :  and  yet  you  are  a  bad  man,  sir,  to 
form  no  affinities ;  a  solitary  sceptic ;  the  blind  man 
in  band  marCs  buffy  unable  to  stand  a  moment  on 
either  side,  or  to  fix  upon  any  one  about  him. 

TOOKE. 

All  this  is  true,  doctor.   I  am  a  bad  man,  but 
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exactly  in  the  contrary  of  the  word's  original  mean- 
ing,  which  I  thank  you  for  reminding  me  of.  A 
bad  man  is  a  bade  man  or  bidden  man  ;  a  slave  in 
othcr  words ;  and  the  same  idea  was  attached  to  the 
expression  by  the  Italians  and  the  French,  while 
their  language  and  they  liad  a  character,  in  cattivo 
and  chetify  and  by  us  in  caitift  men  in  no  other 
condition  than  that  wherin  they  must  do  as  they 
are  bid.  We  should  ourselves  have  been  in  no 
higher  a  condition^  if  we  had  not  resisted  what,  in 
palaees,  and  churches  and  Colleges,  was  called  legi- 
timate  power :  and  indeed  we  should  still  be,  rather 
thaii  men,  a  pliant  unsubstantial  herbage,  spring- 
ing  up  from  under  the  smoky,  verminous,  uneon- 
cocted  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  ;  to  be  carted 
off  by  our  kings  amidst  their  carols,  and  cocked 
and  ricked  and  cut,  and  half-devoured,  half-tram- 
pled  and  wasted,  in  the  pinfold  of  our  priest- 
hood. 

If  we  take  away  a  letter  from  the  words  I  have 
stated,  we  add  one  with  as  little  discernment  to 
therefbr  and  wherefor:  we  should  as  reasonably 
write  thereofet  xchereqfe^  ihereine^  whereine: 
strictly,  it  would  be  better  to  take  away  one  e 
more,  and  write  therfor^  &c.  I  know  the  origin 
of  the  error :  the  origin  may  ejcplane^  but  not  ex- 
cme.     It  is  this :  the  ancients  wrote  Üierforre : 

vot.  II.  R 
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the  useless  r  was  removed  from  an  infinity  of 
words  ;  and  those  who  removed  it  in  this  instance, 
were  little  aware  that  they  had  betMr  left  it,  un- 
less  they  also  took  away  the  t^ 

I  would  write  untiU  tiU  and  Stil :  the  latter  word 
both  for  analogy  and  for  distinction  from  the  adjec- 
tive  5/i7/.  I  mean  I  would  write  in  this  manner  ifl 
had  any  grave  authority  before  me ;  for  without  it 
laWs  in  language  are  no  more  to  be  infringed  or 
Biodified  than  laws  in  politics.  I  do  not  see  why 
UtÜCy  aUe^  probable^  &c.  should  not  be  written 
Uttil,  aUlf  probahil :  as  civil  forms  civiUty^  so  abil 
forms  aUütyy  probabil  forms  probability :  the 
ethers,  as  we  corruptly  use  theln»  form  ablely  and 
probablety.  There  is  also  another  reason :  in  verse 
there  is  an  hiatus  when  they  come  before  a  vowel, 
which  hiatus  could  not  exist  if  we  followed  whst 
analogy  preseribes.  1  strongly  objeet  to  stibtk  and 
subtlety,  and  would  propose  subtil  and  subtiüty. 

Vfhy  should  proceed  and  ^ucceed  be  speit  in  one 
way,  precede  and  accede  in  another  ?  Why  should 
not  the  two  former  be  written  in  the  second  syl- 
lable  like  the  two  latter  ? 

JOHNSON. 

I  know  not :  I  think  it  would  be  better. 

TOOKE. 

I  do  not  go  so  far  in  these  matters  as  your  friend 
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Elphinstone  ;  and  altho  I  would  be  a  reformer,  my 
reform  should  be  temperate  and  topical.  Many 
have  wri|;ten  exil  for  banishment :  I  would  con- 
stantly  do  so^  and  eaile  for  banished  man. 

JOHNSON. 

The  distinction  has  not  been  obsei*ved  by  any 
one,  and  would  be  commodious. 

TOOKE. 

One  would  imagine  from  the  spelling  that  com- 
piain  and  explain  were  of  the  same  orlgin.  To 
avoid  this  error»  I  would  foUow  the  authors  who 
have  written  the  latter  word  explane;  and  the 
rather,  as  the  Substantive  is  explanation^  not  e.r- 
plainaüon,  nor  e^plaint.  Passenger  and  messenger 
are  coarse  and  barbarous»  for  passager  and  mes^ 
sager,  and  nothing  the  better  for  having  been 
adopted  into  polite  society. 

Middleton»  we  have  seen^  writes  declame^  and 
elegantly.  Milton  writes  sovran  BXiAforen^  equally 
80 :  for  neither  the  pronunciation  nor  the  etymo- 
logy  authorizes  the  vitiated  mode  in  common  use. 
These  writers  may  be  considered  as  modern,  and 
must  be  considered  as  leamed  and  eloquent.  Until 
men  who  are  more  so  write  düFerently,  these  ahall 
be  my  guides. 

There  is  hardly  a  writer  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
who  will  not  induce  us  to  hesitate  on  our  spelling, 

r2  " 
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or  rather»  who  will  not  suggest  some  improvement. 
Abboti  from  abbas^  should  be  speit  abbat ^  as  Tanner 
speis  it*     Jonson,  in  bis  verses  to  Wroth,  says, 

In  autumn  at  the  j>ar/rfcA  mak'*st  a  flight. 

I  would  write  the  word  so,  if  it  were  for  no  otlier 
reason  than  that  we  write  ostrich  in  the  same 
manner.  He  and  Shakespear,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  often  vivoießer  as  well  ssßre:  we  still 
retain  the  trace  of  it  in  the  adjectivejf^eT^^.  In 
those  poets  it  occurs  as  a  dissyllable,  altho  in  the 
printed  copies  it  isßre.  I  find  it  in  the  poem  I 
have  quoted,  which  pleases  me  better  than  any 
other  of  the  same  author.  I  only  wish  he  had 
omitted  the  last  lines,  taken  from  JuvenaL 

JOHNSON. 

I  remember  them,  for  a  word  to  be  corrected. 

WIten  thy  lotest  sand  is  &pentf 

Thou  mayest  thirüc  li/e  a  thitig  hut  lent, 

It  would  then  be  too  late :  when  should  be 
ere. 

TOOKE. 

True. 

JOHNSON. 

Fire  and  sire  and  hour  sndjbur  are  dissyllables 
in  the  old  poets,  and  year  and  sure,  while 
entire  and  desire  are  trisyllables ;  contrary^  * 
quadrisyllable.    They  speit  indifferently  and  wrotc 
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arbitrarlly.  Shakespear  takes  no  liberties  of  this 
kind,  unauthorized  in  fact  or  analog  by  others» 
and  writers  more  scholastic. 

TOOKE. 

They  favour  ^my  proposition,  of  spelling  by  il 
wliat  we  spell  by  le  ;  such  as  humbiU  dazziU  tickil  : 
for  in  whatever  way  they  wrote  the  word,  they 
make  a  trisyllable  of  humbled  and  dazzled  and 
kkkd.  Shakespeare  in  Henri/  6  makes  one.of 
EngUsh. 

JOHNSON. 

I  know  not  what  advantages  we  can  obtain  from 
a  perception  of  crudities  and  barbarisms,  unless  it 
be  tliat  it  enables  us  to  estimate  the  more  correctly 
die  great  improvements  we  have  made  in  later 
times.  Who  would  read  Chaucer  and  Spenser 
for  their  language  ? 

TOOKE. 

Spenser  I  would  not ;  for  he  is  among  the  most 
inelegant  of  our  writers  in  pi^ose  or  verse»  delight- 
All  as  are  many  parts  of  his  poetry ;  but  Chaucer  I 
Would  read  again  and  again,  both  for  his  poetry 
and  his  language. 

JOHNSON. 

I  suppose»  sir,  you  preferr  the  dialect  of  Thom- 
son, a  whig,  to  Spenser*s. 


( 
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TOOKE. 

No,  doctor ;  bis  is  worse  still ;  but  there  are 
images  and  feelings  in  bis  Winter,  m  cömparison 
witb  wbicb  tbe  livcliest  in  Spenser  are  faint. 

JOHNSON. 

And  tbose  too,  no  doubt,  on  tbe  same  subject 
in  tbe  Greor^cs ! 

TOOKE. 

Beyond  a  question.  It  appears  to  me  tbat  tbere 
is  more  poetry  in  it^  than  in  tbe  wbole  of  tbat  ela- 
borate  poem,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  versification  and 
in  language,  both  of  wbicb  are  wanting  in  atmest 
every  place  to  Tbomson. 

JOHNSON. 

Ob !  you  do  acknowledge  tben  tbat  tbe  yersi- 
fication  is  elaborate»  and  tbe  language  beautiful ! 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  I  bäte  carping.  Wbere  mucb  is  good 
in  a  man  or  a  poem  I  would  always  mention  it ; 
and  wbere  in  tbe  same  man  or  poem  tbere  is  a  little 
bad,  I  would  pass  it  over. 

JOHNSON. 

Wbat  is  tbe  bad,  sir,  in  tbe  (jeorgics  ?  Comet 
I  bave  you  now  off  tbe  ground:  your  strengthi 
sucb  as  it  is,  bas  left  you. 

TOOKE. 

May  all  men's  strengtb  leave  tbem  wben  they 
would  make  invidious  objections ! 
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JOHNSON. 

Rare  subterfuge !  Virgil  is  a  dead  prince,  sir ; 
you  cannot  hurt  him« 

TOOKE. 

Far  be  the  wish  from  me !  I  would  act  töward 
him  as  the  pious  ancients  did  toward  the  dead :  I 
would  wash  him  first,  and  afterward  perfiime  him 
with  the  most  precious  unguents. 

JOHNSON. 

Up  with  your  sleeves  then,  and  begin  the  wash- 
ing.  HSre»  take  the  Oeorgics :  I  usually  carry 
them  about  me. 

TOOKE. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  verses  after 
Tethys  emat  omnibus  undis ; 
but  really  thotie  eight  apjpear  to  me  like  an  excres- 
cence  oo  the  face  of  a  beautiful  boy. 

JOHNSON. 

They  are  puerile»  are  they?  a  blemish,  a  de- 
formity! 

TOOKE. 

In  honest  truth  I  think  so. 

JOHNSON. 

You  have  tumed  over  pnly  one  leaf :  the  faults 
must  lie  thick. 

TOCMCB. 

Somewhat  so.     Beginning  again  at  the  eighty- 
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first  line,  I  find  the  earlh  ending  that  and  all  the 
five  foUowing,  with  one  exception,  agroSf  arva^ 
terrce^  ogros^  flammis,  terrae. 

JOHNSON. 

I  do  not  credit  you. 

TOOKE. 

Take  the  book. 

JOHNSON. 

No,  sir ;  I  will  not  take  the  book :  read  on. 

TOOKE. 

« 
In  the  next  page,  arvis^  arvuy  arva^  elose  the 

verse  within  twelve  successive  lines.     In  the  next 

beyond  moveri,  i^emovit^  repressit^  one  after  the 

other ;  and  immediately  afler  ^^  extundere/  artes," 

"  quaerere/  herbam/*  and  "  excudere/  ignem." 

Three.more  pages»  and  the  words  convixna  curant 

are  foUowed  in  the  next  verse  by  **  curasqixe  re^ 

solvit.*'     May  I  express  my  delight  at  •  •  • 

JOHNSON. 

No,  sir ;  no  sir !  no  delight  about  any  thing ! 
Spit  your  spite. 

TOOKE. 

Since  you  are  so  affiible  in  your  commands,  I 
will  procede  then.  Beginning  from  the  406th 
verse  there  are  thirteen  which  end  with  spondaic 
words.     In  the  second  book  the  line 

Et  gens  illa  quidem  sumptis  non  tarda  pharetris 
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is  another  excrescence ;  and  in  the  following  we 
find  again  tardumque  saporem. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  can  you  construe  that  line  ?    I  doubt  it. 

TOOKE. 

Instruct  me  then. 

JOHNSON. 

You,  being  a  word-catcher,  ought  to  know  that 
our  Word  tart,  for  sharp^  corresponds  with  this 
tardus. 

TOOKE. 

I  perceive  the  commentator  gives  this  Inter- 
pretation ;  a  very  wrong  one.  Tart  is  not  related 
to  tardus.  Virgil  means  that  the  citron  ripens  late. 
Before  we  reach  the  300th  line,  here  are  together 
twelve  more  ending  with  spondaic  words.  Now, 
my  dear  sir,  do  let  me  give  utterance  to  my  enthu- 
siasm  on  O  fortunatos  minium. 

JOHNSON* 

Not  a  Word. 

TOOKE. 

Let  me  be  in  raptüres  at  sitting  down»  if  not 
among  the  saltus^  at  least  among  the  lustrajera- 
rum  /  the  feeling  is  so  charmingly  new.  Doctor» 
did  I  hear  one  of  them  ?  methought  I  heard  a 
growl,  or  something  similar.  Rura  ends  one  line, 
jura  the  next.   "  Atque  alio  palriam**. .  then,  with 
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one  line  between  "  hinc  patriam.^  "  Pascituf  in 
magna  syM,"  and  just  below,  "  magnus  Olym- 
pus." Doctor,  how  do  you  construe  Oder  attulit 
auras? 

JOHNSON. 

That  is  an  hypallage,  sin 

TOOKE. 

But  construe  it. 

JOHNSON. 

One  must  reverse  the  sense. 

TOOKE. 

A  pretty  idea  of  poetry.  In  fact  the  hypaUage^ 
of  which  Virgil  is  fonder  than  any  other  writer,  is 
much  the  gravest  fault  in  language. 

JOHNSON. 

What,  sir !  graver  than  solecism  ? 

TOOKE. 

Yes,  doctor ;  in  the  same  degree  as  nonsense  is 
worse  than  inelegance.  A  boy  shouts  at  another 
boy,  and  holds  him  in  derision,  when  he  finds  hun 
putting,  as  he  calls  it,  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
Onward,  if  you  please,  and  here  we  find  again,  at 
currentem  iUgnis,  fmirteen  final  spondees  without 
one  bacchic  foot  among  them.  And  now  at  last 
we  arrive  at  that  passage  which  provoked  you  to 
throw  poor  Thomson  under  the  triumphal  car  of 
Virgil. 
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Concrescunt  subitse  correnti  in  flumine  crustae, 
Undaque  jam  iergo  ferratos  stistinet  orbes» 
Puppibus  illa  prius  patulis,  nunc  hospita  plaustris. 

These  and  the  four  following  would  make  but  an 
indifferent  fignre  in  the  exercise  of  an  £ton-böy : 
there  is  no  harmony,  no  fluency  in  them ;  they  äre 
broken  pieces  of  ice.  What  think  yon,  after 
eeraque  dissiliunf  vtdgdj  of  vesfesque  rigesctmtl 
Such  an  instance  of  the  art  of  sinking  you  will  not 
find  in  the  latin,  nor  perhaps  in  any  other  poetrjr* 
What  foUows  is  much  better;  but  it  will  bear 
no  comparison  with  the  Miltonian  desciiption  in 
Thomson,  of  the  frozen  regions  visited  by  the 
Caravan  from  Cathay. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  even  the  description  of  Orpheus  and  Enry- 
dice  could  not  stir  your  cold  blood« 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  you  have  formed  your  judgement  upon 
it ;  let  me  i*eilect  and  hesitate  a  little,  before  I  de- 
liver  mine. 

JOHNSON. 

Now  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  all  this  magni- 
ficence  is  not  worth  your  Scotch-Cathay  caravan. 

TOÖKE. 

I  would  do  the  same. 
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JOHNSON. 

Then,  sii",  you  have  either  no  sense  of  shame  or 
no  soul  for  poetry. 

TOOKE« 

On  shame  and  soul  the  discussion  might  be  un- 
satisfactory.  But  let  us,  my  dear  sir,  survey  to- 
gether  the  character  of  Proteus.  Nothing  can  be 
harder ;  unless  it  be  myself :  he  must  be  chained 
to  make  him  civil  or  traetable,  to  make  him  render 
the  slightest  and  easiest  Service  to  any  one.  He 
faad  no  aflSinity»  or  friendship,  no  Community  of 
character  or  country,  with  Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 
One  would  think  he  could  have  known  little  about 
them,  and  cared  less.  In  a  monster,  for  such  he 
was,  and  so  unfeeling  and  so  solitary,  the  descnp- 
tion  is  far  from  natural ;  andeven  in  Virgil  himself, 
who  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  not  speak- 
ing  in  his  own  person,  it  would  have  been  some- 
what  overchai^ed.  Tlie  Homeric  simily  of  the 
nightingale,  and  the  silly  tale  of  a  head  speakii^ 
when  it  was  cut  off  and  roUing  down  a  river,  and 
speaking  so  loud  too  as  to  make  an  echo  on  the 
banks,  is  puerilci  absurd,  and  preposterous. 

JOHNSON. 

The  Verses  on  the  nightingale  are  inharmonious, 
no  doubt. 
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TOOKE. 

I  did  not  say  so ;  but  some  parts  are.  Mcerens^ 
queriturfjftetf  miserabile^  mcestis.  Surely  we  do  not 
want  all  these  words  at  once,  to  express  one  feel- 
ing.  Observans  nido  implumes  detraxit  is  as  in- 
harmonious  as  any  verse  can  easily  be  made.  How 
much  better  would  it  have  been,  if  Proteus  had 
Said  little  on  the  subject,  and  if  Cyrene  had  given 
the  description. 

JOHNSON. 

You  know  nothing  of  poetry,  but  that  last  re- 
mark  is  true :  who  suggested  it  ? 

TOOKE. 

Doctor  Johnson ;  wben  he  favoured  me  with  the 
?olume  which  I  now  retum  to  him. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  you  carry  your  revolutionary  and  chaotic 
principles  into  the  fields  and  groves,  into  the 
wbods  and  mountains,  and  render  more  fierce 
and  gloomy  the  winds  and  tempests  and  etemal 
snows.  You  have  no  love  of  order  even  in  works 
of  art. 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  we  were  talking  just  now  of  dissyllables 
and  trisyllables  and  Chaucer.     He  writes, 

Wiih  Theseus  the  squire  principal. 
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JOHNSON. 

If  you  quote  such  metre,  you  may  quote  ibat 

also  whioh  was 

WriUen  by  WiUiam  Pfynne  esquirtj  tke 
Yedr  qfour  Lord  nx  hundred  thirtyUkree. 

TOOKE. 

Never  did  the  muses  sail  to  their  antipodes  so 
expeditiously,  as  undef  the  steerage  of  thdr  new 
Tiphysy  if  you  on  this  occasion  will  let  me  call 
you  so. 

JOHNSON. 

Call  me  any  thing,  sir,  rather  than  call  Thomp- 
son a  writer  of  english. 

TOOKE. 

Affeetation  is  his  greatest  fault;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  me  that  he  seldom  errs  on 
any  other  side. 

JOHNSON. 

I  do  not  remember  that  he  confuses»  as  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  do  perpetually,  shaU  and  wÜ. 

TOOKE. 

We  ourselves  confound  them  without  knowing 
it ;  but  idiomatically. 

JOHNSON* 

In  what  manner  ?  Good  writers  never  do. 

TOOKE. 

For  instance,  You  will  be  bumt  if  you  touch 
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ihe  tea-um.  Shall  I  be  humt  ifitouch  the  tea* 
um  ?  Here  the  action  and  time  are  the  same,  yet 
the  words  tiiffen  In  fact,  mll  I  can  only  be  used 
in  the  rebutment  of  a  question ;  as  when  a  person 
asks,  Witt  you  or  mttyou  not?  and  the  reply,  in- 
stead  of  affirmation  or  negative,  is  angrily.  Will  I 
or  will  I  not  ?  in  which  is  understood,  Do  you  ask 
me  thus  ?  To  another  we  say  Shall  I  ?  and  he 
T^i^lie^Jf  you  will. 

These  things,  doctor,  would  appear  very  trifling 
to  very  trifling  men, ;  but  not  to  yon,  who  oannot 
he  }es8  curious  in  the  philosophy  of  a  language 
than  in  its  etymology. 

JOHNSON. 

Let  US  stop  where  we  are»  and  while  we  are  in- 
nocent.  Philosophy  in  these  matters  draws  us 
away  to  analysis  :  the  dry  seta  equina  of  analysis 
breaks  into  pieces^  in  .one  or  two  of  which  we  soon 
descry  the  restless  heads  and  wriggling  tails  of 
inetaphysica.  Sir,  metaphysics  lead  to  materialiw^ 
and  materialism  to  atheism.  Thoae  who  do  not 
see  this,  see  hothing :  but  there  are  more  who  see 
it  than  will  confess  it.  Of  wjiat  value  isany  thing» 
altho  it  should  lead  atfirst  to  some  truth,  evenless 
dry  and  sterile,  if  in  its  progression  it  renders  m^ 
insincere,  and  in  its  termination  unhappy  ?  An&- 
tomize  words,  flay,  dissect,  eviscerate  language» 
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but  keep  your  faith  out  of  the  crucible,  for  the 
daily  use  and  sustenance  of  your  family. 

TOOKE. 

I  began  to  fear,  doctor,  that  you-would  have 
concluded  your  sentence  in  another  manner. 

JOHNSON. 

In  what  manner,  sir  ? 

TOOKE. 

That  you  would  have  said,  togo  to  market  mth 
for  the  daily  use  and  sustenance  of  my  family. 
My  faith,  I  do  assure  you,  I  keep  both  out  of  the 
crucible  and  out  of  the  aqua  regia  ;  another  great 
melter  and  transmuter.  My  dear  sir,  I  would 
divert  the  gathering  storm  of  your  anger  by  any 
propitiation  and  concession. 

JOHNSON. 

Rogue  !• 

TOOKE. 

Excellently  and  most  opportunely  introduced. 
I  could  say  something  upon  that  word  too ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  quite  so  agreeable  to 
you  as  another  of  which  I  was  thinking.  In  your 
reading  of  our  ancient  poets,  particularly  our  dra- 
matists,  you  must  have  observed  that  kind  is  fi^ 
quently  used  for  nature.  This  is  a  beautiful  fea- 
4iire  in  our  language.  Our  ancestors  identified 
nature  with  kindness.     I  love  our  old  modes  oi 
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thinking  in  most  things,  and  of  speaking  in  many. 
We  have  several  ancient  words  used  at  present  in 
a  different  sense  frora  what  they  were  formerly .  •  < 
rogue  for  iqptance. 

JOHNSON. 

No  sedition,  sir !  no  vague  allusions !  no  con- 
tempt  of  authority !  I  know  who  rogues  are,  as 
well  as  you  do ;  but  I  abstain  from  throwing  a  fire« 
brand  into  their  houses,  and  lighting  the  populace 
to  pillage  and  murder. 

TOOKE. 

Well  judged :  the  populace  has  no  right  to  any 
such  things. 

JOHNSON. 

Strange !  marvellous !  you  enunciate  even  these 
sentences,  the  most  detestable»  the  most  impious^ 
the  most  seditious,  uninflamed,  unwarmed;  like 
your  chemistSy  who  pour  from  one  bottle  into  an- 
othei*!  just  as  unconcemedly,  I  know  not  what 
pestiferous  and  heavy  air  of  theirs»  if  report  speaks 
trulyi  corking  it  down,  until  they  can  find  some- 
thing  to  set  the  whole  of  it  in  a  blaze  \  shewing  us 
that  what  is  the  lowest  in  its  nature  is  the  most 
destructive  in  its  application. 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  in  the  asbestine  quality  of  my  mind, 
with  the  flames  and  faggots  on  both  sides,  you  ap- 

VOL.  II.  s 
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pear  to  see  a  miracle :  if  you  coiild  see  ni(Mre 
clearly^  ypu  would  discov^r  in  it  christianity  with- 
out  one. 

JOHNSON  {a$ide). 

I  did  not  imagine  that  this  logical  wronghead 
cottld  balänce  and  swing  and  dandle  me  so  easily. 

I  do  not  recoUect  any  expression  ifn  Cbaiicer 
worth  Tetaining  and  not  retained. 

TOOKE. 

What  think  you  of  swoughj  the  long-cpntinued 

sound  of  wind? 

a.szvough 

As  thof  a  storme  should  brasten  every  bough. 

Palamon  and  Arcite. 

JOHNSON. 

It  söunds  grandly :  there  is  sometbing  of  a  me- 
lancboly  and  a  lonely  wildness  in  it. 

TOOKE. 

The  Scotch  retain  it  still,  spelling  it  sugh. 

JOHNSON. 

Let  them  keep  it,  sir,  to  themselves :  I  would 
ntdt  give  a  straw  Ibr  it.  We  want  neilker  hemh 
wordä  nor  obsolete  ones. 

,  TOOKE. 

Suppose  we  found  in  Chaucer  some  words  lesB 
harsh  in  their  pronuneiation  than  they  appear  at 
present ;  and  others,  if  not  less  so,  yet  usefiil  for 
variety  and  for  rhyme :  such  are  befomej  before, 
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"^ithuten,  without,  sömdeU  somewhat,  astonned^ 
astonished,  hrastzxiä  brasten^  burst  or  broken,  and 
many  more. 

JOHNSON. 

Let  cur  language  rest  where  it  is. 

TOOKE. 

Languages,  Iike  men,  when  they  have  rested 
'ong  and  totally,  grow  heavy  and  plethoric :  we 
^Ust  renew  their  juices,  and  bring  them  back  into 
*heir  native  air. 

We  have  presently,  but  want  fiiturely^  used  by 
^etcher  in  the  Two  noble  Kinsmen. 

Among  the  rieh  furniture  of  cur  ancestors  which 
^e  cast  aside,  may  be  reckoned  a  certain  two- 
l^anded  instrument  of  great  utiJity  and  strength. 
-öy  and  qfvreve  employed  by  them  at  their  Option. 
Shfltkespear  says 

Unwhipt  qf  Justice, 

We  now  abandon  altogether  the  better  usage.  I 
^ould  have  r6served  both. 

We  use  the  word  bat  for  various  things ;  among 
the  rest  for  that  animal  which  paitakes  the  nature 
öf  bird  and  mouse :  why  not  call  it,  at  least  in 
poetry,  what  Ben  Jonson  doesyßittertnouse  ?  The 
Word  in  all  respects  is  better ;  it  is  more  distin- 
guishing,  mor?  descriptive,  and  our  language  is  by 

one  the  richer  for  it. 

s  2 


i 
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JOHNSON, 

The  reasons  are  valid  and  unobjectionable. 

TOOKE. 

The  verb,  to  beat^  is  the  samc  in  its  present 
tense  and  in  its  preterite ;  so  irregularly  and  im- 
properly,  that  you  cannot  but  have  observed  how 
people  avoid  the  use  of  it  in  the  latter. 

JOHNSON. 

The  Romans  did  the  same  in  their ^^^lo.  In* 
stead  of  taking  a  preterite  from  it,  they  use  percussi. 
I  think  however  that  I  have  somewhere  seen  the 
preterite,  bäte. 

TOOKE. 

We  had  our  choice  either  to  follow  the  inflexion 
of  cheat  or  eat :  we  took  the  latter*;  and  then 
would  have  neither.  I  am  afraid  of  reminding 
you  where  you  probably  last  met  with  bate^  which 
you  seem  looking  after. 

JOHNSON. 

Subdue  your  blushes,  my  gentle  sir»  and  conduct 
me  back  to  the  place,  be  it  where  it  may. 

TOOKE. 

The  Irishman  in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  says, 
"  He  bäte  me.'* 

JOHNSON. 

What  we  hear  from  an  Irishman  we  are  not 
overfond   of  repeating,  whether  in  grammar  or 
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fact :  but  in  this  case  our  risibility  h  excited 
by  the  circumstances,  rather  than  the  language, 
altho  the  language  too  has  its  share  in  it.  The 
dialect  is  hibemian. 

TOOKE. 

We  certainly  should  not  either  smile  at  the  ex- 
pression  in  a  vulgär  countryman  of  our  own,  nor 
condemn  it  in  a  leamed  discourse  from  the  pulpit. 

JOHNSON.. 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  employ  it  in  the  graver 
composition. 

HÖRNE. 

Nor  I :  for  authors  much  richer  both  in  thought 
and  language,  than  any  now  living  or  any  recently 
deceased,  have  done  so. 

JOHNSON. 

If  we  begin  to  reinstate  old  words,  we  shall 
finish  by  admitting  new  ones. 

TOOKE. 

There  would  be  the  less  danger  ofthat,  as  there 
would  be  the  less  need.  Yet  even  new  words  may 
be  introduced  with  good  effect,  and  particularly 
when  the  subjeet  is  ludicrous. 

JOHNSON. 

Phrynicus  and  Julius  PoUux  animadvert  with 
severity  on  Menander,  for  inventing  new  words, 
and  for  using  such  others  as  were  unknown  in 
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Attica  :  and  perhaps  this  i^  the  reason  why  he  was 
frequently  vauquished  by  Polemon,  in  the  contest 
for  the  prize  of  comedy.  Gellius  teils  us,  on  the 
authority  I  think  of  Apollodorus,  that,  altho  he 
wrote  ß,  hundred  and  five  pieces,  he  was  the  victor 
biijt  in  eight. 

TOOK£. 

And  if  we  could  recover  them  all,  we  should 
find  probably  those  eight  the  very  worst  amongst 
them,  and  the  only  ones  that  fairly  could  a4niitt 
a  competition.  When  Menander  asked  Polemon 
whether  he  did  not  blush  at  being  his  vanquisher, 
the  ans  wer  (I  can  well  imagine)  was  another  such 
sufFusion,  and  not»  as  would  have  been  the  case  if 
there  were'any  room  for  it,  that  the  inelegance  or 
inexaetness  of  Menander  tumed  the  countenance 
of  the  judges  from  him.  He  was  considered  by 
the  best  crities  of  succeding  ages  as  the  most  attie 
of  the  Athenians  ;  and  certainly  was  not  the  less 
$0  for  employing  those  expressions,  novel  or  foi^n, 
which  suited  the  characters  he  introduced^  A 
Word  may  be  excellent  in  a  dia}ogue,  which  would 
deteriorate  and  deform  ^n  pration,  Julius  PoUux, 
I  remember,  disapproves  of  many  words  used  by 
Plato  and  Herodotus.  Now  altho  Plato  is  often 
flat  and  insipid,  qs  Dipnysius  of  Haljcamassus  ^e- 
monstrates  by  ?xa|np)es,  yet  |  cannot  think  he  ever 
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used  a  terth  improperiy  or  unfitly.  In  regard  to 
Herodotus,  his  style  I  oon«ider  as  the  tnost  proper, 
the  most  pure,  the  most  simply  and  inelaborately 
hannonious,  of  any  author  in  any  language«  His 
genius,  what  rarely  happens,  is  well  seconded  and 
sustained  by  his  spirit  of  research  and  his  delight 
in^owledge.  He  has  been  censured  fbr  a  de- 
ficiency  of  elevation.  Many  can  judge  of  eleva- 
tion  in  phraseology ;  fewer  of  that  which  is  attained 
by  an  elastic  vigour  in  the  mind,  keeping  up  easily 
a  bröad  continuance  of  imaginative  thought.  This 
18  almost  as  necessary  to  matter  of  fact  as  to  poetry» 
if  the  matter  of  fact  is  worthy  to  be  impressed  on 
the  memory  or  understanding. 

How  much  better  is  disherited  than  disinhe- 
rited?  innerest  than  innermost  ?  How  much  more 
properly  is  tongue  written  tongj  fruit frute^  suit 
MtCf  Jriend  Jrendf  atchieve  acheve  !  These  are 
not  new  modes ;  we  find  them  in  the  time  of 
Spenser,  and  most  of  them  in  his  works.  He 
writes  the  verbs,  wil  and  shal ;  he  also  writes  til 
and  ontiL  He  would  not  do  so  unless  others^ 
whom  he  esteemed  as  good  ^uthors,  had  given 
him  the  example ;  for  his  rhyme,  which  he  favours 
at  any  rate,  did  not  ex^ct  it. 

We  neyer  say  patriarchicaly  yet  we  say  mO" 
narchical  and  anarchical :  harsh  wofds!     Since 
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the  choice  is  left  me  by  prescription  in  the  one,  by 
analogy  in  the  oth«r,  I  would  constautly  write 
anarcal  and  monareal. 

Menage  teils  us  that  he  did  the  contrary  of  what 
was  done  by  the  Academy.  "  They  fiU  their  dic- 
tbnary,"  saya  he,  "  with  nords  in  use :  I  take 
greater  care,  in  my  etymologies,  of  those  which 
are  no  longer  so,  that  they  may  not  be  quite  for* 
gotten." 

JOHNSON. 

Both  did  right.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace 
the  features  of  a  langu^e  in~  every  stage  of  its 
existence.  I  wish  you  would  do  it,  M.  Tooke  ;  I 
have  done  enough :  it  must  be  the  ezercise  of 
learned  leisure,  and  not  of  him  whose  daily  bread 
is  dipt  in  ink. 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  there  was  a  time  when  I  sighed  atwhat 
raised  my  admiration  :  I  thought  it  was  over :  your 
last  words  renew  it.  I  am  not  the  adviser  of  pen- 
■  sions :  I  should  be  happy  to  see  the  greater  patt 
of  them  Struck  off:  but  more  gladly  still  should  I 
read  an  act  of  parliament,  in  purauance  of  which 
ten  were  established  in  perpetuity  for  cur  ten  best 
writers.  five  of  them  should  enjoy  five  hundred 
8  year,  the  others  three,  closing  only  when  pre- 
ferment  of  higher  value  were  given  them. 
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JOHNSON. 

And  pray,  sir,  would  you  admitt  the  partisan  of 
rebellioD  to  the  advantages  of  this  endowment  ? 

TOOKE. 

I  would  exclude  none  whatever  for  his  opinions, 
political  or  theological.  The  minister  who  liad 
granted  such  an  indulgence  to  his  Opponent^  would 
indemnify  himself  by  the  acquisition  of  worthier 
supporters,  attached  to  him  by  his  magnanimity : 
the  partisan  of  rebellion  who  accepted  it,  would 
render  but  little  service  to  his  cause.  The  whole 
sum  they  expended»  is  barely  what  you  throw  upon 
the  desk  of  the  lowest  scribbler,  appointed  secretary 
(we  will  suppose)  to  the  board  of  admiralty,  for 
some  smutty  song  or  pious  pasquinade  j  barely 
what  a  vulgär  commissary  gains  in  one  day's  con«- 
tract  for  buUocksj  and  therefor  on  neither  side 
of  the  house  would  the  motion  find,  consistently, 
any  Opponent  who  can  spell  and  cast  accounts. 
Since  the  form  of  our  Constitution  is  not  such,  as 
admits  every  man  of  superior  ^enius  to  the  place 
he  might  occupy  in  one  more  populär,  so  slight 
amends  may  surely  be  made  for  the  privation.  I 
venture  to  assert,  that  it  would  render  our  govem- 
ment  more  respected  abroad,  than  our  armies  and 
navies  render  it,  and  more  beloved  at  home  than 
our  assessments  and  excise. 
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JOHNSON. 

Ay,  ay!  among  the  ten  we  should  find  your 
name,  uo  doubt ! 

TOOK£. 

N09  sir,  my  name  is  not  to  be  whare  ten  are  at  a 
time :  besides,  there  is  no  minister  whoae  exdusioii 
of  me  would  be  unjustifiable.  These  two  con- 
siderations  make  me  speak  <^enly  and  wannly. 
Few  authors  could  recommend  the  motion :  I  dare 
to  do  it,  excited  by  the  neglected  genius  of  my  ad- 
venary  here,  and  the  glory  no  less  neglected  of 
my  country. 

JOHNSON. 

I  would  hardly  be  so  ministerial  on  this  point 
as  you  are.  I  would  encrease  the  value  of  the  pen- 
sion,  by  makiiig  it  depend  on  the  vote  of  parlia- 
ment. 

TOOKE. 

This  is  better:  we  may  suppose  three  names 
reconunended  by  a  committee  on  every  vacancy  •  • . 

JOHNSON. 

I  perceive  that  you,  in  the  midst  of  letters,  tum 
aside  to  the  political. 

TOOKE. 

I  mshf  in  the  midst  of  the  politieal,  our  repre- 
sentatives  were  tumed.  for  a  moment  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  letters.     What  I  recommend  is  prac* 
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ticable  and  uncostly.  Hardly  one  member  of  the 
Honorable  House  is  interested  in  recommending 
a  relative  or  friend  j  and  I  doubt  whether,  in  all 
the  ten  to  be  chosen,  more  than  two  or  three 
would  be  nominated  on  an  unpaid  bill,  by  coach« 
maker  or  fishmonger  or  tailor. 

JOHNSON. 

Ah  false  suitor !  you  have  unwoven  with  your 
own  hands  Penelope's  bright  web  :  you  might  have 
left  it  to  Penelope  herseif:  night  would  have  closed 
again  on  it,  in  scattered  filaraents. 

TOOKE. 

No,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  not  hurt  the  web }  I 
have  only  puffed  away  a  desigii  of  it  which  was 
never  designed  to  be  executed.  Cadmus,  who 
found  letters,  found  also  the  dragon's  teeth,  to  be 
sown  amongst  them  and  to  consume  them. 

The  Word  Tartar^  we  are  informed  of  late,  is 
properly  Tatar  in  its  own  language.  Let  it  be  so  : 
this  is  no  sufficient  reaspn  why  we  also  should  be 
Tatars  or  speak  Tafar.  The  word  Tartar  has 
been  reeeived  amongst  us  some  c&nturies,  and  in- 
variably  used.  Cassibellaunus  and  Britannfa  ßve 
not  exactly  the  British  words  :  yet  a  Roman  WQuld. 
have  been  ridiculed  who,  a  hundred  years  after 
the  reception  of  them,  should  rath0r  have  inserf  ed 
the  original  British  in  his  history. 
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JOHNSON. 

Here  I  agree  with  you ;  and  am  reminded  of  an 
Observation  I  made  the  other  day,  that  some  recent 
authors  write  Tartarian  as  the  adjective  of  Tartan 
Tartarian  is  that  of  Tartarus :  Tartar  is  itself  an 
adjective. 

TOOKE. 

Our  language,  sir,  is  losing  a  little  of  its  pro- 
priety  every  year.  It  becomes  more  trim  by  its 
espaliers ;  but  I  wish  I  eould  say  its  fruit  is  the 
better  for  the  reduetion  of  its  branches. 

We  have  anger  and  wrath  in  our  old  language ; 
resentment^  rage^  piquCy  the  worse  and  weaker 
parts  of  the  feeling,  come  from  the  French. 

JOHNSON. 

You  place  too  little  reliance  upon  good  autho- 
rities. 

TOOKE. 

Good  writers  are  authorities  for  only  what  is 
good,  and  by  no  means  and  in  no  degree  for  what 
is  bad,  which  may  be  found  even  in  them. 

JOHNSON. 

How  then  decide  upon  what  is  really  bad  or 
good? 

TOOKE. 

By  exciting  our  ratiocination  upon  it,  and  by 
comparing   with   it   other   modes   of  expression. 
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Many  of  those  who  are  generally  calied  good  wri- 
ters  are  afraid  of  writing  as  they  speak.  This  is  a 
worse  than  panic  fear  j  and  is  the  principal  reason 
why  our  inodems  are  less  rieh  and  less  easy  than 
their  predecessors.  They  are  reluctant  to  mount 
up  above  the  times  of  Dryden ;  not  indeed  a  mean 
writer  in  prose  or  poetry,  singularly  terse  in  his 
moral  sentences  and  felicitous  in  his  allusions,  but 
in  copiousness  and  beauty  of  language,  no  more- 
comparable  to  Barrow  and  Taylor,  and  some  others, 
than  the  canal  in  St.  Jamesis  park  is  comparable 
to  the  Thames.  If  we  wish  to  breathe  freely  and 
largely,  and  to  fill  our  innennost  breasts  with  the 
spirit  of  our  language,  we  must  ascend  higher» 

JOHNSON. 

The  most  curious  thing  I  know  in  our  language, 
is,  that  eoer  and  never  should  be  synonymous. 
Can  you  account  for  this  ? 

TOOKE. 

The  mai  of  the  Italians^  in  like  manner,  serves 
both  purposes.  Were  you  never  so  just  is  the 
same  in  its  meaning  as  Were  you  ever  so  just* 
The  one  is  were  you  never  in  your  life  so  just  as 
upon  this  occasion :  the  other,  howsoever^'i^/  you 
were. 

JOHNSON. 

This  satisfies  me.  I  should  myself  have  given 
the  same  Solution. 
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TOOKE. 

It  must  then,  doctor,  be  a  clear  and  easy  one. 

JOHNSON  (aside). 

The  man's  words  are  ambiguous ;  altho  it  is  plain 
that  he  is  not  aware  of  it ;  for  nothing  was  ever  so 
serene  as  his  countenance,  so  unembarassed  as  his 
manner,  so  polite  as  his  whole  demeanour.  Can 
this  fellow  now  be  in  his  heart  a  whig  ?  almest  a 
republican !  impossible ! 

tOOKE. 

Rmdf  bmdf  mnd^ßnd^  wind  (the  verb),  kinä^ 
hünd^  &e.  are  better  written  as  they  were  formerly, 
Whih  ft  final  Cy  as  also  child^  mldj  mild;  that  the 
sound  mäy  accord  with  the  speHing,  whieh  should 
always  be  the  case  where  no  very  powerful  reason 
internes  its  higher  aiithority.  Acke  why  not 
ake.  Jidighth  and  neighbour  should  be  written 
highth  and  nighbour :  the  Itimner  eomes  irom 
highf  not  heigh  !  the  latter  from  nigh^  not  neigh. 

Tkose  Who  polish  tangüage,  like  those  who  clean 
pictures,  often  rubb  aWay'  the  tme  colouring. 
Roughness,  you  will  teil  me,  is  removed  by  the 
proce^  öf  the  modems.  I  could  adduce  no  few 
instences  to  the  contrary,  Now  do  you  imagine 
that  the  fashionable  way  of  writing  empress^^son, 
if  we  could  pronouncc^  it  accordingly,  would  be 
b^etter  thaii  empressi^  ?  No  other  länguage  in  the 
World  (for  though  the  serpent  coüld  onee  speak 
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he  could  never  write)  presaits  four  esses  in  con- 
jimction.  The  final  s  hath  nothing  to  do  with, 
what  Addison  and  others  have  substituted  for  it, 
Ins :  it  h  among  our  few  declined  cases. 

JOHNSON. 

Who  would  not  rather  say  son  ofthe  empress? 

TOOKE. 

I  ta!k  of  what  exists  in  the  language,  not  of 
what  is  best  in  it :  nor  indeed  would  your  altera- 
tion  be  preferable  in  all  contingeneies.  What,  for 
instance,  think  you  of  this  ?  JVe  have  heard  of 
the  Hl  State  of  health  of  the  son  of  the  empress 
ofRussia.  The  double  genitive  ought  to  be 
avoided  asr  mach  as  possible  in  all  composition :  it 
has  however  a  worse  eflect  in  modern  languages 
than  in  ancient.  To  ours  the  ancient  tennination 
deeignating  it,  is  highly  advantageous.  It  has  not 
only  two  genitives,  but,  let  me  dso  remark  to  yon, 
it  has  a  greater  variety  of  sounds  in  it  than  amy 
olher  I  know. 

JOHNSON. 

Surely  not  than  the  Greek. 

TOOKE. 

Beyond  a  question ;  if  you  acknowledge  that 
the  Ghreeks,  who  have  never  lost  their  language, 
know  how  to  prononnce  it  better  than  we  ^ 
Their  diphthongs  are  almost  insensibly  so :   we 
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give  to  their  ai  and  oi  our  own  deepmouthed 
tone,  our  own  exclusively,  as  is  that  of  i  in 
mine.  kc. 

Retuming  to  the  s^  altho  we  have.  one  word 
of  nine  letters  in  which  it  occurs  five  times,  and 
another  of  only  eight  in  which  it  appears  as  often 
(jpossesses  and  assesses\  yet  I  onee  from  curiosity 
examined  a  hundred  verses  in  Shakespear  and  the 
same  number  in  Sophocles,  and  found  it  more,  fre- 
quent  in  the  latter.  If  I  had  counted  the  exes 
and  xiSf  the  zeds  and  zetas^  and  the  psis^  which 
contain  it»  the  di£krence  would  have  been  still 
greater.  It  is  true,  the  Greek  iambic  contains 
more  syllables  than  ours,  but  the  number  of  letters 
is  very  nearly  the  same  in  each. 

JOHNSON. 

I  am  unsatisfied»  after  all»  that  the  English 
is^  whether  joined  to  the  word  or  disjoined 
from  it,  whether  in  füll  or  in  contraction, 
may  not  be  his^  as  our  grammarians  have  sup- 
posed. 

TOOKE. 

That  it  has  not  relation  to  his,  may  be  demon- 
strated,  by  its  being  jcommon  to  both  male  and 
female,  to  both  singular  and  plural:  we  say  not 
only  EdwirCs  book^  but  Emma^s  book^  and,  with 
as  little  hesitation,  meris  minds. 
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There  are  some  words  which,  if  we  receive  them, 
we  cannot  spell  rightly;  they  have  been.so  per- 
verted  by  custom :  such  are  amazCy  alarm^  a  neoDt; 
the  first  of  which  was  a  maze^  the  last  an  eoeU  So 
the  French  affaire^  and  the  Italian  affare;  äfaire^ 
afare;  demonstrable  in  the  latter  by  the  earlier 
Word,  still  equally  in  common  use,  facenda^  res 
facienda.  Bower  is  part  of  arbour^  and  cate  is 
part  of  delicate. 

JOHNSON. 

Is  deücate  then  used  any  where  as  a  Substantive 
for  deUcacy  ? 

TOOKE. 

Marston,  in  one  of  hjs  plays,  says,  princely  de* 
Ucates.  Dehotmaire  was  formerly  used  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  the  present,  (among  the 
french).  '*  II  faut  £tre  simple,  obeissant  et  debon- 
naire,  pour  £tre  propre  k  recevoir  religion,'*  says 
Charron,  a  writer  not  less  shrewd  than  Bacon  and 
much  more  elegant  j  but  I  have  traced  the  old 
gentleman,  and  pretty  oflen,  out  of  Seneca  into 
Plutarch. 

JOHNSON. 

I  do  not  oflen  read  french  :  that  language 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  changed  in  one  cen« 
tury. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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TOOKE. 

Even  since  Fiscal,  Menage»  and  Mad.  de  Se« 
vign^.  Formerly  to  teach  greek  was  montrer  le 
grec  :  it  would  be  an  italianism  to  say  enseigner. 
This  is  remarkable  in  the  french»  that  it  is  moie 
figurative  in  common  conversation  than  in  ordinary 
prose  writing»  and  vastly  more  so  in  prose  than  in 
verse.  A  batterie  de  cuisine,  a  chapeau  abtm^, 
an  artificial  flower  magnifique,  a  false  curb  superbet 
a  kidney-bean  ill-boiled  hortible»  an  old-fashioned 
coat  affieux  ;  a  kick  on  the  breech,  or  a  turbot  with 
a  wrong  sauce,  an  assassination  ? 

We  see  written  mantun^jnBkeVf  for  manteau- 
maker,  a  vulgär  and  ludicrous  ^rror :  we  see  also 
ameli&rate  for  meüorate,  altho  one  would  res* 
sonably  suppose  that  it  signified  the  reverse.  We 
write  posthumouSf  in  the  silly  (^inion  that  the 
Word  is  derived  from  post  and  humus :  the  tenai* 
nation  in  fact  is  nowise  difierent  from  that  of 
maanimus  and  optumus^  in  the  Latin»  altbo»  by  ^ue 
of  the  <^anoe8  so  common  in  language»  it  Im 
escaped  that  change  in  the  middle  syllabie  wfaicb 
the  others  have  undergone. 

You  wonld  derive  a  good  many  words  from  the 
iatin»  which  come  to  us  from  nearer  relatives  n 
the  north :  and  there  are  some  few  which  really  are 
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latin  and  you  do  not  notiee  as  such.     What  think 
you  for  instance  of  kocus  !  pocus  ! 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  tliose  are  exclamatioos  of  conjurprs,  ajs  they 
call  themselves. 

TOOKS. 

Well»  doctor,  let  us  join  them,  and  try  to  be 
conjurors  ourselves  a  little.  We  know  that  the 
common  people  often  use  the  aspirate  unnecessa- 
rily,  and  as  often  omitt  the  i :  they  constantly  say 
ingencms  for  ingenious:  u  and  i  are  not  only 
confounded  by  us,  as  in  gtwn  for  grim^  &c.  but 
were  equally  so  by  the  Romans,  as  lacruma  was 
lacrima.  « 

JOHNSON. 

You  mean  rather  with  y. 

TOOKE.    . 

No }  they  oftener  wrote  it  with  i  :  the  conceited 
and  ignorant  used  y^  only  to  shew  they  knew  the 
derivation,  as  among  us  people  wrtte  thyme^, con-i 
trary  to  the  manner  of  pronouncing  it. 

JOHNSON. 

Pray  go  on. 

TOOKE. 

The  preliminaries  are  acceded  to.  Hocus  then  is 
ocuSf  out  of  use,  or  ocitis :  pocus  is  pocis. 

T  2 
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JOHNSON. 

What  is  that  ? 

TOOKE* 

The  ancient  Romans,  fdllowed  in  this  by  the 
modern  Italians,  wrote  pocis  or  paucisj  Clodius 
or  Claudius,  plodite  or  plaudite.  Ociis  pocis^  is, 
quickly !  at  feto  words!  the  conjuror's  word  of 
command,  as  prcesto  is. 

JOHNSON. 

You  pronounced  paucis  as  if  the  c  was  k. 

TOOKE. 

So  did  the  Romans :  we  are  taught  so  by  the 
Greek  biographers  and  historians.  They  write  latin 
proper  names  according  to  the  pronunciation ;  Kh 
keron,  not  Siseron;  Kaisar,  not  Stesar;  which  to 
their  ears  would  have  been  as  absurd  as  Saton  would 
have  been  for  Caton. 

There  are  also  some  few  inaccuraciesy  where- 
into  our  most  applauded  Speakers,  and  onr.  least 
objectionable  writers,  have  fallen.  For  instance, 
/  had  rather  not  go :  you  had  better  not  do  it. 
This  error  arises  from  ambiguity  of  sound  ...Fd 
rather,  or  Fou^d  rather ;  contractions  of  wouldf 
and  pronounced  more  like  had  *. 

*  I  find  this  mode  of  expression  in  the  poetry  of  a  very 
distingnished  scholar  and  critic : 
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Ifl  am  not  mstaken,  is  often  prefatory  or  pären- 
thetdcal  to  an  affinnative,  in  our  language  and  most 
others.  Nothing  is«  absurder  j  for  nothing  is  more 
self-eyident  than  that  a  thing  is  this  or  that,  ifthere 
is  no  nustake.  But  by  saying,  for  instance^  **  If  I  am 
not  much  mistaken,  sir»  you  are  doctor  Johnson  ;** 
the  absurdity  in  the  stranger  would  be  none ;  for 
he  acknowledges  a  great  mistake  in  taking  you  for 
another,  or  another  for  you :  and  the  same  may  be 
sdd  of  any  thing  eise  on  which  inquiry  or  curiosity 
has  been  exercised. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  you  mix  up  so  much  of  compliment  with  so 
much  of  argumenta  that  I  know  not  how  I  can 
answer  you,  unless  by  saying  that  your  Observation 
on  the  phrase  is  perfectiy  correct,  and  that  I  be- 
lieve  it  to  be  no  less  new. 

TOOK£. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  our  language 
which  require  attention,  and  yet  have  not  fbund 
it.    You  would  say  two  or  three  times. 

'*  Poet  who  hath  been  bnilding  up  the  rhyme^ 
When  he  had  better  far  have  stretched  bis  limbs 
Beside  a  brook,  in  mossy  forest  dell."  Cokridge, 

And  again  in  tbe  prose  of  a  celebrated  nobkman : 

"  A  poet  had  better  borrow  auytbiog  except  inoney  than 
the  thonghts  of  another.**     Note  to  Don  Juan,  c.  v.  p.  218. 
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JOHNSON. 

Why  not  ? 

TOOK£. 

Because  you  would  not  say  txßo  times;  it  is 
anidiotnatical. 

JOHNSON. 

Anidioinetical ! 

TOOKE. 

We  want  the  Word ;  take  it  from  me» .  It  k  DOt 
SO9  when  or  three  comes  between. 

JOHNSON. 

I  should  rather  say  twke  or  thrke.  Certainly»  as 
move  elegant )  besides^  it  saves  a  word }  no  ineon- 
siderable  thing,  when  we  find  a  large  family  of 
young  thoughts  springing  up  about  us,  and  calling 
on  ns  for  decent  and  warm  cloathing. 

You,  who  are  fond  eno«^h  of  innovations  in  poli- 
tics,  are  reluctant  to  admitt  any  improvement  in  our 
modes  of  writing.  Doubtless  you  think  it  as  el^ant 
to  close  a  member  of  a  sentencei  or  tlie  senteace 
itself,  with  o/J  agoinst^  i^Jor^  as  to  write  "  with 
which  to  contend,*'  "  of  which  to  speak,^  "  against 
which  to  write,"  "  in  which  to  partakei"  "  for 
which  to  be  eealous." 

TOOKE. 

Not  only  as  elegant,  but  much  more  so.     It  is 
strictly  idiomatical ;  it  avoids  an  unnecessary  word ; 
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and  it  is  countenanced  by  the  purest  writejrs  of 
Greece.  The  iambics  of  the  tragedians  (if  that  be 
aity  thing)  often  end  witb  such  words  as  sith  rof«, 
«kfi>  Wo>  'vte$-  I  would  rather  dose  a  sentence 
thus,  tfiere  is  nohody  to  contend  withy  tfaati,  there 
is  nobody  with  whom  to  contend;  rather  with  there 
is  none  to  fight  agdinst^  than  there  is  none  with 
whom  toßght.  Wheneyer  we  can  aroid  whom  and 
whkh  we  should ;  and  above  these  the  relative 
that . . .  the  stiff  plantain  of  hard  and  unqultivated 
tracts  in  our  literature.  Even  the  French  formerly 
were  not  shocked  at  clodng  a  sentence  with  avec  ; 
altho  little  accordant  with  their  language. 
We  often  hear,  theßrst  amongst  them. 

JOHNSON. 

Well,  why  not  ? 

TOOKE. 

Because  what  isßrst  or  hejbre^  is  not  amongst. 

JOHNSON. 

You  might  argue  then  that  what  is  before  is  not 
qfy  and  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  so  when,  in  the 
nautical  phrase,  it  has  parted  cqmpany  :  yet  surely 
you  do  not  object  to  the  expression,  '*  the  first  of 
them.'* 

TOOKE. 

It  has  not  ceased  to  be  qfhy  being  before :  for 
of  is  off,  howerer  we  may,  for  obvious  reasons^ 
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.separate  them  in  the  parts  of  speech.  Yoü  ton 
yoürhead  about,  doctor:  istherejbsnum  hicomuf 
must  I  make  my  escape  ?  or  will  you  accept  my 
apolc^  for  so  deep  an  encroachment  on  your  time 
and  patience  ? 

JOHNSON. 

If  your  arguments  were  always  as  just  and  in- 
nocent,  I  should  not  decline  your  conversation, 
but  on  the  contrary  should  solicit  from  you  a  cats- 
logue  of  such  peculiarities  and  defects,  as  a  pro- 
found  insight  into  our  language,  and  a  steddy  in- 
vestigation  of  its  irregularities  and  intricacies»  have 
enabled  you  to  remark. 

TOOKE. 

And  now,  doctor  Johnson,  you  are  at  last  in 
good  humour  with  me.  I  hope  to  requite  your  con- 
descension  by  some  other  remarks,  more  useful 
than  those  you  could  expect  from  me.  Annibal 
Caracci,  I  know  not  whether  in  advice  or  in  re- 
proof,  Said  to  a  scholar,  What  you  do  not  under- 
stand  you  must  darken.  Are  not  we  also  of  the 
Bologna  school,  my  dear  doctor  ?  do  not  we  trest 
men,  and  things  in  general,  as  Caracci  would  bare 
his  canvas  treated?  What  we  cannot  so  well 
manage  or  comprehend,  we  throw  into  a  comer» 
idto  outer  darkness :  I  do  not  hate,  believe  me,  nor 
dislike  you  for  your  politics :  whatever  eise  thej 
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may  prove,  they  prove  your  constancy  and  your 
disinterestedness.  Nor  do  I  supplicate  to  you  for 
one  kind  glance  on  me :  the  fixedness  of  your 
countenance,  frowning  as  it  is,  shews  that  you  at 
least  attend  to  me ;  which,  from  a  man  of  your 
estimation  in  the  world,  is  no  slight  favour.  Con- 
tented  as  I  ought  to  be  with  this,  I  would  yet 
entreat  for  others  in  the  same  condition,  that  you 
may  be  pleased  to  consider  those  writers  whose 
sentiments  are  unpopulär,  as  men  Walking  away 
spontaneously  from  the  inviting  paths  of  Fortune, 
and  as  casting  üp  the  sum  of  an  account  which 
(we  know)  is  never  to  be  paid  or  presented. 

JOHNSON. 

I  did  not  think  there  was  so  much  wisdom  in 
you. 

.     TOOKE. 

Nor  was  there,  until  this  conversation,  and  this 
streng  band  created  it. 

JOHNSON. 

How !  have  I  then  really  shaken  hands  with  him, 
and  so  heartily ! 


The  study  of  language  has  become^  of  late  years,  greatly 
more  extensive  and  more  profound  than  fonnerly;  and  it 
wonld  be  difficult  to  point  oat  any  English  work,  excepting 
eertain  famous  Novels,  remarkably  defective  in  that  particolar. 
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I  do  not  attempt  to  oo^jectiire  who  is  the  mothor  of  tben ; 
bat  he  is  evidently  a  person  who  in  his  yooth  and  early 
manhood  was  without  the  advantages  of  literary^  or  po- 
lished^  or  very  decorous  society.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
most  populär  works  of  our  age,  after  lord  Byron's^  are  cer- 
tainly  less  elegant  in  style  thän  any  of  any  age  whatever.  i 
hflfe  permifld  no  Tolume  of  them,  in  whidi  there  are  not^  at 
the  löwest  computationj  twenty  gross  ▼nlgarisniS)  or  grosser 
violations  of  grammar,  and  in  places  where  the  character  did 
not  require  nor  authorize  them.  Sometimes  a  sentence  hold« 
thenij  like  Foxis  placemen^  three  in  a  hed;  and  occasionally 
ä  Single  and  a  short  member  of  one  contuns  a  couple :  for  in- 
6tance> 

**  But  I  nül  doubtless  find  some  English  peraon,  tU  whoa 
to  make  inqoiries.** 

Again>  a  well-edacated  gentleman  talks  of  **  laugbing  coa- 
sumedly,*'  and  even  the  Dean  of  FacuUy  says  in  Redgauntld, 
'*  It  was  as  fine  a  first  appearance  as  I  ever  heard :  I  shonkl 
be  sorry  if  your  son  did  not folläw  it  up  in  a  reply."  (Vol.  H. 
p.  45.)  Follow  up  what  ?  his  ovin  first  appearance!  which 
appearance  was  both  hfrd  vnd  Jollanoed . . .  by  wbom  ?  by  the 
appearer  himself !  A  few  words  beyond,  "  Having  tbns  taken 
his  groiind  to  the  Dean  of  Facolty." 

I  invite  the  learned  to  shew  me  in  any  volume  in  any  lao- 
guage,  the  same  number  of  equally  great  fanlts  within  the 
same  space. 
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The  Cavaliere  Puntomichino  was  the  last  male 
representative  of  an  ancient  family.  He  was  an 
honest  and  rieh  man :  so  that,  when  his  Intention 
was  understood  at  Florence  of  traveling  tö  Eng- 
land, it  excited  suspicion  in  some,  and  surprise  in 
all ;  for  Italians  of  that  däscription  were  never 
known  amongst  them  to  have  crossed  the  Channel. 
He  went  however,  and  remained  there  several 
years,  reading  our  best  authors,  and  wondering,  as 
he  informed  ipe,  at  one  thing  only,  which  is,  that 
there  could  really  be  in  the  whole  human  race  so 
prodigious  a  diversity,  as  he  found  in  almost  every 
five  individuals  whom  he  conversed  with  in  our 
netropolis. 

r 

"  I  have  often  observed,"  said  he,  "  more  variety 
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in  a  Single  household,  than  I  believe  to  exist  in 
all  Italy/' 

He  never  had  about  him  the  slightest  taint  of 
affectation ;  yet  became  he  singular,  and  glaringly 
so,  at  his  first  introduction  to  the  aeademy  of  La 
Crusca:  for  he  asaejrted  three  paradpxes:  first, 
that  no  sentence  in  a  comedy  should  excede  a  fair 
page  in  octavo ;  secondly,  that  no  witticism  should 
be  followed  by  an  explanation,  in  the  dialogue,  of 
more  than  two  pages;  and  thirdly,  that  Shake- 
spear  had  nearly  or  quite  as  much  humoor  as 
Goldoni.  Henceforward  he  was  a  worthy  man, 
but  an  oddity.  His  daim  to  the  literary  cha- 
racter  I  shall  forbear  to  discuss;  altho  I  have 
ixxmy  papers,  not  indecni  of  his  own  writing,  but 
addreised  to  him  by  pthers»  :Some  jof  which  go  so 
iar  ßß  to^c^  him  a  nightingale,  some  a  greit 
dpctor»  some  an  eagle,  some  a  phenix,  some  a  sun, 
and  one  both  a  sun  and  a  phenix.  But  this  last 
was  written  by  a  rival  of  him  who  wrote  the  pr^ 
ceding }  and  therefor  its  accuracy  may  be  duspected, 
imd  it  was  declared  by  the  aeademy  to  be  more  in- 
geniou«  thajx  conrect. 

Bis  sedentary  life  had  been  unfriendly  to  bis 
l^^tb}  and  he  was  seized  in  the  beginning  of  this 
winter  with  repeated  and  severe  atta^ls  in  the 
b^f^^t.     As  he  had  inherited  a  good  property, 
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and  had  eoUected  many  rare  books^  tiearly  all  tlie 
eanonics  and  professors  begän  to  write  tributes, 
monodies,  ekgiesj  musce  plangentes^  EtruricB 
luctuSj  and  consolations  to  his  heir,  a  very  dkitant 
relative,  whose  brother,  in  the  time  of  the  French 
government,  had  been  hanged  for  robbery  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  proving,  as  others  have  done  in 
yartöus  ways,  that  misfortune  is  attendent  on  early 
eleration.  He  himself  was  in  the  galleys  at  Pisa 
for  the  murder  of  his  father-in-Iaw,  who  had  edu- 
eated  him  and  had  promiied  to  leave  him  his  estate. 
On  the  death  of  the  cavaliere,  it  was  foreseen  that 
he,  too  lateindeed  for  his  happiness  and  sensibility^ 
would  be  found  innocent  of  an  ofience,  for  which 
the  French  laws  in  their  precipitancy  had  con- 
demned  him.  The  proofs  of  this  innocence  were 
produced,  the  patron  found,  the  sum  stipulated» 
when  the  cavaliere,  whose  decease  had  been  ex- 
pected  daily,  died«  On  opening  his  will,  it  ap- 
pe^red  that  he  had  destined  all  his  property  to  the 
maintenance  of  soldiers'  widows,  and  the  redemp- 
tion  of  slaves  from  Barbary;  Devils  !  and  cazao  ! 
«ad  coftpari  1  and  Bacco  !  tripped  up  and  exploded 
the  muses  and  Etruria.  The  Pisan  professor^  their 
ehoregus,  who,  printer  no  less  than  professor  and 
poet,  had  already  Struck  off  his  Lamentation^  spoke 
more  cabaly  and  rea^onably  than  the  rest^  say ing 
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manfully,  Gabriel^  take  down  those  sheets  in  papel 
guarto,  and  throw  them  upon  tke  Codes  qf  Napo- 
leon ...the  thing  wont  do.  The  expected  and 
expecting  heir  was  accused  of  falsifying  the  evi- 
dences;  and  fresh  severities  wefe  added,  for  hb 
attempts  to  comipt  justice. 

Let  me  now  revert  to  my  first  acqiiaintanee 
with  the  cavaliere.  I  never  in  my  life  accepted  a 
letter  of  introduction,  nor  ever  expressed  a  vnsh, 
whatever  I  might  have  feit,  for  any  man's  socfety. 
By  some  accident  this  peculiarity  was  mentioned 
to  Puntomichino,  and  he  called  on  me  iinmediately. 
Retuming  his  visit,  I  found  him  in  the  library : 
several  English  books  were  upon  the  table,  and 
there  was  seated  at  the  window  a  young  gentleman 
of  easy  manners  and  fashionable  appearance,  Mr. 
Denis  Eusebius  Talcranagh,  of  Castle-Talcranagh 
and  of  Skurrymore-Park,  county  Down,  and  first 
Cousin,  as  he  informed  me,  of  Lord  Cowslipmead, 
of  Dove's-nest-Hall,  county  Meath,  a  great  fire- 
eater.  I  bowed :  on  which  he  fancied  that  I  had 
known  his  lordship  intimately.  On  my  confessing 
the  contrary,  he  appeared  at  first  rather  mortified 
and  surprised. 

*^  You  must  however  have  heard  something,  in 
your  earlier  days,  of  Sir  Roderic  James  ORownm, 
my  great  uncle,  who,  whenever  he  entered  an  inn 
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with  his  friends,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  cried,  WMskey  and  pistolsfor  eightT^ 

It  was  now  my  tum  to  be  mortified,  and  I  could 
only  reply  that  there  were  many  men  uf  merit 
whom  it  had  never  been  my  fortune  to  know. 

"  Then,  sir,**  said  he,  "  ten  guiueas  to  one  you 
never  were  in  Ireland  in  your  life  ;  for  you  must 
have  known  hitn  if  you  had  met  him,  whether  you 
would  or  not." 

There  was  an  infinity  of  good-humour  in  Mr. 
Talcranagh ;  and  if  his  ideas  were  not  always  lu- 
minous  and  perspieuous,  they  oflen  came  forth  with 
a  somewhat  of  prismatic  brilliancy«  He  gave  a 
decided  preference  to  the  writers  of  his  own  coun- 
try  over  all  others,  "  which,"  he  said,  "  we  authors 
are  not  apt  to  do.''  I  then  discovered  that  I  had 
been  conversing  with  a  literary  man,  who  had  pub- 
lished  an  imperial  folio  of  .eleven  pages  on  thelrish 
wolf-dog.  ) 

'*  I  sold  all  my  copies,?  said  he,  *^  and  bought  a 
tilbury  and  a  leash  of  setters.  And  now,  sir,  if 
ever  you  should  print  any  thing,  take  my  advice: 
cuts  in  wood  or  cuts  in  stone,  and  a  black-letter 
title-page.for  your  life !  I  did  it,  without  a  know- 
ledge  of  printer  or  publisher . . .  to  be  sure,  I  was 
master  of  my  subjeet,  which  goes  a  great  way ;  and 
then  indeed  I  had  a  pair  of  extraordinary  capital 

VOL.  II.  u 
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buckskinsi  which^  it  is  tnie,  b^ati  to  carry  on  tbe 
surface,  as  Southey  says  of  Flemish  soeaery, 

**  a  grejf  and  wiBoay  hue^ 
bat  whieh  I  fbund  a  fellow  in  Cockspur-streM  who 
could  clean  neatly ;  and  these  I  sent  with  my  best 
compliniMtfl  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, taking  care  to  leave  by  accident  a  bran-new 
guinea  in  the  watch-pocket.  This  was  enongh : 
I  went  no  further  in  expenditure,  alth<>  V***  was 
constantly  at  the  heels  of  my  groom  Hönorius, 
pressing  him  to  write  a  critique  on  the  WoIffl<^  of 
Erin  fbr  the  Classical  Journal,  since  J  from  ^no- 
rance  of  custQm  was  too  proud  to  do  it,  and 
assuring  him  that,  look  as  he  might  and  shake  his 
bead  as  he  wouki,  he  was  no  Jew,  and  would  do 

the  thing  reasonably.     Sir/'  added  he  smartly, 

are  you  a  friend  to  dogs  T" 

A  thousand  thanks  to  you^  Mr.  Talcranagh/ 
cried  I,  **  for  asking  me  a  question  which  I  can 
anffwor  in  tbe  afflmiatiTe.  There  is  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry  sfmongst  us,  I  verily  befieve ;  t^  no  d<^, 
eseept  a  cur,  a  pug,  or  a  tunupit,  ewr  barks  at 
Die:  they  and  chädten  h)Te  rae  nniipersaHy  :  I  havf 
nore  than  dMmm  knperium:  theie  form  the  best 
pavtoftheworU.'' 

<<  Add  the  women,'^  sliouted  Iw  abud,  ^  aad 
htte  ifi  my  band  fior  you."     We  sahited  oordially. 
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*^  Indeed/'  said  I,  "  Mr.  Talcranagh,  you  have 
realson  to  be  proud  of  your  countrywomen,  for 
theif  livdiness,  their  beauty,  and  their  genius. 
The  book  before  as,  wbich  you  were  looking  into, 
abonnds  in  eloquence^  philosophy,  and  patriötism  : 
there  is  nothing  of  commonplace,  hothing  of 
^kly  sentiment,  nöthing  of  insane  enthtisiasm.  I 
tead  warily ;  and  whenever  I  find  the  writings  of 
a  lady^  the  first  thing  I  do,  is  to  cast  my  eyes 
aloDg  h^r  pages,  to  see  whether  I  am  likely  to  be 
aAnoy^d  by  the  traps  and  spring-guns  of  inter- 
Jeciiotts ;  and  if  I  happen  to  6spy  them,  I  do  not 
leap  the  päling.  In  thei^e  volumes  I  see  tnuch  to 
admire,  and  nothing  that  goads  or  worries  me  into 
ädmiration.'' 

^*  Gentlemen,**  said  the  cavaliere,  "  I  am  as  warm 

ät,  admirer  öf  Lady  Morgan  as  either  of  you,  and 

if  she  had  consulted  me  od  a  few  matters  and  per- 

tons,  I  could  have  rendered  hef  some  Service  by 

setting  her  right.     Travelers  are  profuse  of  praise 

and  eensure,   in   proportion   as  they  have  been 

chrilly  or  indecordusly  received,  not  inquiring  nor 

cäring  whether  the  account  be  quite  correet,  if  the 

personages  of  whom  they  write  be  of  celebrity  t 

föt  censure  tto  less  than  praise  requir^s  a  subject 

of  notoriety.     Thousands  of  Englisb  and  Irish 

eourt  a  stranger  of  rank  in  Florence,  who  did  not 

u  2 
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even  put  on  mouming  at  the  decease  of  his  wife's 
brother,  tho  he  owed  to  him  the  highest  of  his 
distinctions,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  unwieldy 
fortune.  He  suffered  to  die  here,  imptisoned:  for 
debt,  a  woman  once  lovely,  generous,  and  con- 
fiding,  who  had  ruined  herseif  to  make  her  house 
appear  worthy  of  his  reception.  At  the  moment 
when  she  was  breathing  her  last,  in  silence,  in 
solitude,  in  want  of  sustin^ce,  his  palace  resounded 
with  music,  with  dances,  with  applauses  to  arch- 
ducal  guests  and  their  magnificent  entertainer. 
The  sum  expended  on  that  night's  revelry  would 
have  released  her  from  bondage  and  would  have 
rescued  her  from  death.  Lady  Morgan  does  not 
mention  this :  but  did  she  not  know  it  ?  She  has 
spoken  of  our  patriots,  the  Russeis  of  our  city : 
what  were  they  doing  ?  They  were  contented  to 
act  in  the  character  of  buffbons  before  him. 

*^  One  of  these  worthies  was  requested»  by  an 
intimate  friend,  to  shew  civilities  toward  an  £n- 
glishman,  supposed  to  be  secretly,  I  have  lieardi 
a  cultiyator  of  what  is  forbidden.  Now  there  are 
two  such  things  in  all  well  regulated  states :  in- 
tellect  and  tobacco.  The  latter  comes  more  im- 
mediately  under  the  cognisance  of  the  prince,  and 
is  punished  more  summarily  and  expeditiously ; 
the  former  is  more  offensive  to  his  agents,  as  they 
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can  gain  nothing  by  detecting  it,  and  is  foUowed 
by  a  longer  and  more  tortuous  process  of  perse- 
cution  and  vexation.  A  secretary,  lately  a  spy, 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  rudeness  and  insolence 
to  bis  countryman,  wbo  had  never  seen  or  men- 
tioned  bim. 

**  Tbe  use  of  diplomatic  agents  in  Tuscany^  is, 
to  write  invitations,  to  deliver  them  out  wben 
given  by  pei*sons  of  rank,  to  pick  tbe  ticks  off  tbe 
bounds  and  pointers,  to  bold  tbe  kitt^is  and  peni- 
tehtiary  cats  in  tbeir  preparation  for  a  life  of 
cbastity,  and  to  count  tbe  glasses  of  ice  at  tbe 
entertainments  of  tbe  minister,  observing  tbat  tbe 
domestics  do  not  present  tbem  unfairly  to  tbeir 
favorites,  nor  tbemselves  in  tbe  anteebambers  lick 
tbem  lavisbly  and  deeply.  Tbe  secretary  bad  re- 
ceiyed  from  Prince  B.  invitations  for  tbe  Englisfaj 
and  bad  distributed  tbem  to  every  rank  and  con- 
dition :  tbe  family  öf  tbis  gentleman  was  tbe  only 
one  omitted,  on  tbe  plea  tbat  tbe  application  came 
too  late.  Deeming  sucb  an  Omission  a  marked 
insült  to  bis  lady,  be  wrote  to  bis  patriotic  friend, 
entertaining  no  doubt  tbat  be  would  be  proud  to 
redress  an  affiront  by  obtaining  a  ticket,  capable  as 
he  was  of  doing  it,  from  bis  intimacy  witb  Prince 
B.     The  patriotic  friend  replied  witb  great  dis- 
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qretiop  apd  composurß,  tbat  he  was  sorry  kg  cwU 
not  ifit^ffere  between  two  strangers. 

^*  Do  yQ9  wißh  wother  wecdote  of  tbQ  ww 
Patriot  ?  Go  half  a  müe  up  the  road  to  Bologm» 
and  you  will  prpb^bjy  ye^  befprß  th^ir  cottiige  fi 
family  of  tbirteen,  in  tears.  Ask  them  why  Ui^ 
weep :  they  will  inform  you  tb^t  tbia  Buwd»  who 
adn^inisters  and  manages  the  eatates  aad  affiurs  of 
bis  fatber,  has  given  them  notioe  to  quit  tbeir 
Yineyard«  Ask  them»  for  what  reaaon  :  tbey  will 
reply,  v^e  are  thirteen  in  number;  Go4  has  mlM 
it  fo :  some  qfus  are  too  old,  otbers  too  ifaung9 
for  work :  our  family  has  Uved  upon  this  ütfk 
plotjbr  many  generations:  many  a  hin4  said, 
now  in  Pqradke^  has  dranvn  water  front  this  mll 
for  the  thirsty  traveler;  many  a  one  kos  gioen 
ß^fg  offhis  bread  at  noon,  fo  the  woman  labour- 
ing  with  child^  qnd  resting  on  thßt  stofw»  We 
hßVe  nothing  now  to  givf  !  no,  7^ot  even  a  buncb 
qfrqs^  to  Q^r  Profeetress  wer  thegate  . . .  meny 
upon  US  !  mtil  this  unprQductive  season  we  luw 
afways  paid  owr  rent :  w  ßre  now  thirty  crovms 
in  arrears:  We  went  to  the  good  old  la^ ;  ^k 
sbook  her  head,  and  said  she  would  4o  wkat  ske 
couldßr  usy  but  that  her  son  "  monaged^'*  ad 
he  alrcady  knßw  the  cgsf.    Qn  bei^ring  ^bis  they 
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will  teil  ypu,  ai  they  told  m^  their  courage  forsook 
them,  groaiui  buESt  «imultaneously  from  every 
breast»  desperatioQ  soised  the  adult  and  Tigorous, 
«gony  tho  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  first  wticulate 
wunda  they  uttered,  were^  O  Qod!  there  i$  n^nt 
to  help  us/  An  Engluhman  of  item  conntenance 
Game  up  at  the  beginning  ef  the  nanration.  lle 
looked  at  me  with  deflaoQei  and  teemed  t6  äay 
intemally,  be  qffl  Bf  degrees  he  beeame  more 
reconciled'to  my  preseoee«  Aa  tltey  cotitlnued 
to  speak  he  cloaed  hia  lipa  mott  strcmgly;  the 
muades  of  hia  jaw  trembled  more  and  more ;  he 
opened  his  eyea  wider  i  I  heard  every  breath  of 
air  he  drew  into  his  noatrila  ^  he  clenched  his  fist, 
stamped  with  his  heel  inta  the  turf  j  eried,  what 
can  this  cursed  slave  do  here  ?  and  throwing  down 
a  card  of  address^  without  a  thought  of  their  in- 
eapaüity  to  read  it,  Venite  da  me,  in  an  accent 
ralher  l&e  fury  than  intitation.  He  walked  away 
rapidly :  the  wind  was  in  his  fac^ :  I  saw  some- 
thing  white  blown  over  his  Shoulder  at  intervals 
tili  he  reached  the  Porta  San  Qsih. 

**  There  may  fbrmerly  hare  been  a  virtuons  or  a 
brave  Citizen  in  the  family  so  extolled  by  Lady 
Mc^gan,  and  hideed  in  what  fannify  has  there  not 
been,  earlier  or  later  ?  but  if  those  who  now  com- 
pose  it  are  cdled  Russeis,  with  equal  right  may 
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the  cast  horses  of  a  sandcart  be  called  Buoephali. 

Strangers  are  disposed  to  consider  us  as  the  vilest 

and  most  conteniptible  race  in  Europe ;  and  they 

must  appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side,  if  such 

creatures  are  taken  for  the  best  of  us.  Not  a  single 

one  of  these  flaming  patriots  ever  sübscribed'a  far- 

thing.  to;  aid  the  Spaniards  or  the  Greeks,  norin 

furtherance  of  any  agricultural  or  other  usefol 

association   in  their  own  country.     Allowing  to 

the  Rüssel  of  the  Bologna-road   all  his   merits, 

I  insist,  for  the  honour  of  my  native  place,  that 

no  inhabitant  of  it,  be  his  copdition  what  it  may, 

has  fewer :  I  do  not  depress  the  one,  nor  willl 

suffer  the  other  to  be  depressed.    Patriotism  hiis 

here  a  very  different  meaning  from  what  it  has  in 

England.     A  patriot,  with  us,  is  a  man  who  is 

unfriendly  to  all  established  government,  and  who, 

while  he  flatters  a  native  prince,  courts  over  an  in- 

vader.     His  only  grievances  are,  to  pay  taxes  for 

the  Support,  and  to  carry  arms  for  the  defence,  of 

his  country.     He  would  loosen  all  the  laws,  as  im- 

pediments  to  the  liberty  of  action,  with  a  resenre 

of  those  which  secure  to  him  the  fruits  of  rapine 

and  confiscation  :  those  are  provident  and  con- 

servative,  and  enthroned  in  light  by  the  philan- 

thropy  of  the  age.     Hospitality  is  the  virtue  of 

barbarians ..." 
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**  Blood  and  hounds!**  cried  indignantly  my 
young  friend,  **  I  would  ask  him,  whoever  he  is, 
whether  that  was  meant  for  me.  If  there  is  bar- 
barism  in  a  bottle  of  claret,  there  is  as  mueh  of  it 
in  a  corked  as  in  an  uncorked  one." 
.  .**  Sir,'*  replied  mildly  Puntomichino,  **  I  coüld 
shew  you  a  Bussel  of  the  Italian  schdol,  who  re- 
ceived  unusual  civilities  in  England,  and  of  all 
those  gentlemen  there  who  treated  him  with  atten- 
tion and  kindness,of  all  those  with  whom  he  dined 
constantly,  not  a  single  one,  or  any  relative,  was 
ever  invited  in  his  house,  even  to  a  glass  of  stale 
barleywater  or  sugarless  lemonade." 

**  Cavaliere,"  said  I,  "  we  more  willingly  give 
invitations  than  aeeept  them :  I  speak  of  others, 
not  of  myself:  for  I  have  never  been  tempted  to 
dine  from  home  these  last  ten  years ;  yet,  altho  I 
am  neither  rieh  nor  convivial,  and  hardly  social,  I 
have  given  at  least  a  hundred  in  the  time,  if  not 
süperb,  at  least  not  sordid  ;  and  those  who  knew 
me  long  ago,  say,  Länder  is  become  a  miser  •  •  •  his 
father  did  otherwise/* 

**  Cappari  !**  exclamed  Puntomichino  :  "  this 
whole  family,  with  thirty  thousand  crowns  of  in- 
come^  has  not  done  a  ninetieth  part  of  it  within  the 
memory  of  man/' 

"  Faith!  then/'  interriipted  Talcranagh,  "  it 
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must  have  come  into  the  Russeis  by  a  foreed  adop- 
tion.  The  Russeis  of  England  are  of  opinioOi 
rjght  or  wrong,  that  the  first  thing  are  good  prin- 
Qiples,  and  the  next  • .  •  good  cheer.  I  wkh,  m,^ 
Said  he,  looking  mildly  and  somewhat  monmfiilly 
at  me,,**  I  had  not.heard  you  say  what  you  did :  I 
b^an  to  think  well  of  you,  I  know  not  wliy  • . . 
and  I  doubt  not  still,  God  forbid  I  should,  that 
you  are  a  worthy  and  conscientious  man ;  but  I 
would  fain  have  thought  well  of  you.  As  for  that 
other,  I  thank  him  for  teaching  me^  what  I  never 
should  have  leamt  at  home,  that  a  fellow  may  be  a 
good  patriot  with  a  very  contracted  heart,  and 
as  Qiueh  ingratitude  as  he  can  carry  to  market. 
Why!  you  might  trust  a  Correggio  across  hit 
kitchen-chimney  on  christmas-day :  ay/  Signor 
Puntomichino  ?" 

^*  Gentlemen/'  said  our  host,  *'  under  the  least 
vindictive  of  princes  we  may  talk  as  loudly  as  we 
please  of  liberty,  which  we  could  not  do  without 
fear  and  trembling  when  we  were  in  the  füll  enjoy- 
ment  of  it.  What .  are  you  pondering  so  gravely» 
Mr.  Talcranagh  ?" 

*•  Woe !"  replied  he,  "  woe  to  the  first  family 
that  ever  dines  yonder !  Let  them  each  take  a 
bettle  of  eau  de  Cologne,  against  the  explosmi  of 
mould  from  ihe  grand  evolution  of  the  lableclotb. 
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But  about  y^ur  ministers  there  are  aome  thing« 
not  entire}y  to  my  mmd,  neitber :  yoar  prince,  I 
dare  to  say,  knows  nothing  about  them.'' 

*'  Our  njtmisters  are  libeml»  my  youog  friend. 
Tboy  havo  ind^ed  betrayed  in  »uccession  all  tbe 
ppvr^s  wbo  hav^  ^mployed  them,  yet  they  let 
^very  man  do  bis  best  or  bis  worst :  and  if  you 
are  robbed  or  insulted»  you  may  insult  or  robb 
again:  all  parties  enjoy  tbe  same  plenkude  of 
power/* 

'*  Flenitudß !  by  my  soul»  Sir  Cavaliere,  and  a 
trifle,  I  tbink,  to  spare.  One  of  tbem  a  few  days 
agp  did  wbat  a  king  of  Great  BHtain  and  Ireland 
would  not  dare  to  do^  and  wbicb»  if  tbe  first 
potentat^  on  eartb  bad  done  in  London,  be  would 
bav^  been  kieked  down  tbe  stairs  for  bis  impu- 
dence*  Tbe  exbibition  of  pictures  at  your  Aca- 
demy  was  annooneed  as  opening  to  tbe  public  at 
ten.  His  Excellency  entered  alone,  and  remained 
in  tbe  principal  apartment  until  two,  tbe  doors  of 
wbicb  were  locked  to  otbers.  If  it  bad  beep  pos- 
sible  for  bim  to  bave  acted  so  amongst  us^  be  would 
bave  been  tqst  in  a  blanket  tili  tbe  stars  blinked 
upon  bim  ;  tbe  people  would  bave  perfumed  bis  frill 
and  ruffles  abundantly  witb  bome-made  essences, 
WQuld  bave  added  new  decoiations  to  bis  waistcoat* 
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All  of  Orders,  and  would  have  treated  his  eagles 
with  more  eggs  than  they  could  swallow/* 

'*  Believe  nae,  sirs,  ourjgovemment,  which  would 
be  a  detestablc  one  for  the  English,  is  an  excellent 
one  for  us.  Every  day  in  London  brings  with  it 
what  to  a  stranger  looks  like  a  rebellion,  or  at  best 
a  riot :  no  mischief  is  done  thereby :  your  strength, 
which  causes  this  irregularity,  sustains  you :  but 
weak  bodies  bear  little  fennentation.'' 

*'  Wisely  thought  and  well  expressed.  I  am  con- 
vinced  that  if  we  had  not  a  riot  now  and  then  in 
Ireland,  we  should  be  as  mopish  and  sullen  as 
the  English,  or  as  insincere  and  ferocious  as  the 
French.  And  I  have  observed,  Signor  Cavaliere, 
that^  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  whenever  there  has 
been  much  of  a  riot  there  has  been  sunshine« 
Smile  as  you  will,  Mr.  Laüdor,  I  swear  to  the 
fact.'* 

^*  Your  assertion,  Mr.  Talcranagh,  is  quite  suf- 
ficient :  but  is  it  impossible  that  the  fine  weather 
may  have  brought  together  a  great  concourse  of 
people  to  the  fair  or  festival,  and  that  whiskey  or 
beauty  or  politics  or  religion  may  have  incited 
them  to  the  exertion  of  their  prowess  ?** 

"  There  are  causes  that  we  know,  and  there  are 
causes  that  we  know  not.     Inquiry  and  reflexion 
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are  sensible  things ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  ex- 
perience,  nothing  like  seeing  with  one's  own  eyes. 
We  must  live  upon  the  spot  to  judge  perfectly  and 
to  collect  all  the  evidences.  Philosophy  ought  to 
lead  US,  but  only  to  a  certäin  point :  there  we 
leave  her,  and  joy  go  with  her.  I  have  seen  im- 
pudent  rogues  in  Dublin,  and  have  fancied  thät 
the  World  could  not  match  them :  now  what  think 
you  of  a  set  of  fellows,  with  coats  without  a  collar, 
who  take  us  by  the  band,  and  say  with  the  gravest 
face  upon  earth,  The  elements  shall  be  Clements 
no  hngCTf  and  strip  them  one  afler  anöther  of 
their  title-deeds,  as  easily  as  Lord  Redwhiskers 

stripped   the  \ of  -— — .     It  is 

enough  to  nnake  one  grave  to  think  on  this  abuse 
of  intellect.  Do  you  know,  Signor  Cavaliere,  we 
have  lately  had  paople  amongst  us,  and  leamed 
ones,  who  doubted  the  existence  of  the  Trojan 
war,  on  which  cronicles  are  founded/' 

**  Sir,*'  replied  Puntomichino,  "  the  doubt  is 
not  of  recent  origin.  Eberard  Rudolph  Roth 
attempted  in  l674>.to  prove  from  three  ancient 
coins  that  Troy  was  not  taken.  What,  if  the  Iliaii 
should  be  in  great  measure  a  translatiön?  *  Many 
of  the  names  might  lead  a  sceptic  to  suspect  it : 
such  as  Agamemnon  and  Sarpedon,  which  are 
oriental  "ones  with  dignities  prefixt;  Aga    and 
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Sha,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romaasi  not.  pos- 
ses^ng  the  shiboleth,  could  pronoüüce  no  other- 
wise.  Thus  they  wrote  Sapor^  the  same  nsme 
(with  the  title  preceding  U)  as  Poms.  Aga  seen» 
indeed  to  have  migrated  into  Greece  among  the 
first  Pelas^i,  and  designates  in  many  things  what  is 
excellent,  as  in  iyoAo$^  dycLihyros,  and  several  proper 
names,  as  Agamedes,  Agäsicles,  AgathaFcides :  btft 
Memnoh  is  not  hellenic.** 

**  Signor  Cävaliere^  I  cannot  keep  np  with  yön 
on  your  Turkish  horse,  which  is  better  for  any 
bustness  than  the  road.  Upon  piain  ground  nearer 
US,  the  acQtest  men  may  be  much  mistaken  even 
after  long  experience.  I  assure  you»  I  have  fonad 
grosialy  inacourate  the  fir^t  piece  of  informatiQn 
given  me  by  a  very  cautk^s  dd  traveler.  H«  men^ 
tions  the  honesty  ^  the  SavoyiMrds  and  the  tliievery 
pf  the  Italian» :  now  bere  have  I  been  a  förtnigb^ 
safe  and  sound^  and  have  not  lost  a  hair.  I  faad 
Biot  beeil  titf ntyfonr  hours  in  Savoy  wheti  they  had 
the  meanüess  to  steal  my  halibaiNl.  In  futiire  I 
shall  be  persüaded  how  tllusory  are  shetdKS  ^  na* 
tional  ehai^actef  •'^ 

^^  Tliat  a  traveler^''  said  the  cavaliere,  *'  nuiy 
reeeive  a  wrong  optnion  of  events  and  things, 
after  even  a  deep  stisdy  of  them,  and  with  aa  mocii 
hnowledge  of  the  worldas  happen^to  most  men,  I 
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myself  have  a  proof  in  my  late  unkle  Fontebuoni. 
On  that  marriage,  the  best  fruit  of  which  was  Peter 
Leopold,  he  was  seilt  into  France,  to  announce 
tbe  event  to  the  court  of  Versailles :  and  after  the 
late  revolution,  when  the  Directory  was  established, 
he  resolved  to  reyisit  the  country  of  pleasure  and 
pc^iteness.  He  resided  there  one  month  only; 
long  enough,  he  protested  to  me,  for  any  man  in 
bis  saises.  /  have  heard  the  same  tking^  unklcj 
9»d  I,  and  that  not  only  politeness  is  swept  away^ 
but  that  the  women  are  become  most  indecent  and 
ivanton. 

"  Nephew  PuntonüchinOf  he  replied,  in  regardto 
politeness  whatyou  have  heard  is  indeedtoo  true; 
but,  with  all  my  hatred  and  abhorrence  ofthe  pre- 
sent  System,  I  am  obliged  in  conscience  to  declare 
that  the  women  are  more  correct  in  their  moraU 
than  they  were  Jörrnerly.  A  heart  is  to  be  touched 
only  by  a  diamond  pin ;  ä  head  is  to  be  tumed 
(mly  by  a  peruke  ä  la  Lwrice,  worth  ten  lotMs :  a 
compliment  didjbrmerly :  ifone  knelt,  it  was  un^ 
civil  not  to  retum  the  condescensio%  by  somethmg 
as  üke  it  as  possible.  This  he  Said  at  dinner,  with 
bis  tüoth-pick  in  his  fingers,  wanderjng  and  flitting 
here  and  there  for  its  quarrey,  ov^  the  wold  of  his 
hard  smopth  gums.  He  was  in  his  sixty-ninth 
or  seventieth  year  when  he  went  a  second  time 
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to  Paris,  and  never  found  out  that  women  are 
made  continent  by  our  ages  more  oflten  and  more 
effectually  than  by  their  own.'* 

"  Well,  that  never  Struck  me,*'  said  Mr.  Tal- 
cranagh. 

I  was  here  startied  by  some  musical  accents 
from  a  sofa  behind  me.  Puntomichino  cried, 
"  What  are  you  about,  Magnelli  ?** 

"  I  must  go,'*  replied  he,  "  to  the  English  Mi- 
nister's.  He  is  composing  an  opera :  he  has  e^ery 
note  ready  and  only  wants  my  assistence  just  to  put 
them  in  order ;  which  I  shall  have  accomplished 
'  in  three  weeks,  by  going  daily,  and  taking  my 
dinner  and  supper  with  him !'' 

On  this  he  left  the  room.  **  These  musicians,** 
Said  Puntomichino,  "  are  people  without  cere- 
mony.  He  entered,  as  usual,  without  a  word, 
threw  himself  upon  the  sofa,  säte  half  an  hour,  and 
the  first  we  heard  of  him  was  the  hum  of  a  dozen 
notes.  His  Observation  on  parting  is  very  similar 
to  one  of  my  next-door  neighbour,  a  worthy  crea- 
ture,  and  fond  of  chess. 

"  ^FÄy  so  much  embarasment^  Signor  Gozzi  ? 

"  It  is  not  embarasmentf  replied  he  calmly,  Imt 
reflexion:  Ivan  move  my  man  in  a  moment...! 
am  only  thinking  where  Imay  "put  him. 

"  Ah  !  Signor  Gozzi,  ifministers  of  State  would 
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think  about  the  same  tking  as  long,  they  would  dis* 
pose  qfplaces  morewisely  than  they  do  in  gener aU^ 

"  As  for  Systems/^  said  Mr.  Talcranagh . . . 
"  come,  Signor  Cavaliere,  you  have  weighed  them 
well ;  I  have  not  patience  to  talk  about  them : 
conclusions  are  drawn  even  from  skin  and  bones ; 
eyes,  noses^  teeth ;  they  will  soon  come  (saving 
your  presence)  to . .  /* 

"  I  know  not  what  they  will^ome  to,"  was  the 
spirited  and  timely  reply  of  the  cavaliere ;  *^  but  I 
can  mention  as  wonderful  a  fact  as  the  sunshine 
elicited  by  shilelahs.  My  father  was  a  physiogno- 
mist,  and  when  Lavater  first  published  his  work, 
Now,  cried  he,  rubbing  the  palms  of  his  hands 
together,  men  begin  to  write  again  as  they  should 
da.  He  insisted  that  a  man's  countenance,  in  all 
its  changes,  indicated  his  virtues  or  vices,  his  capa- 
cities  or  defects.  The  teeth,  ämong  other  parts, 
were  infallible  indexes :  they  were  in  the  human 
visage  what  consonants  are  in  the  aiphabet,  the 
great  guides,  the  piain  simple  narrators.  Amidst 
his  apophthegms  was,  Never  trust  a  man  with  a 
twisted  tooth.  In  fact,  of  all  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
of  all  I  have  ever  seen  since,  under  that  descrip- 
tion,  not  an  individual  has  proved  worthy  of  trust. 
I  once  enquired  of  my  father,  with  Submission, 
whether  age  or  accident  might  not  alter  the  in- 

VOL.  II.  .  X 
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dications.  By  no  meanSf  exclamed  he  CTipha* 
tically ;  if  the  indicatums  are  changed^  the  dia- 
racter  is  clianged:  God,  brfore  he  removed  Üie 
markj  remwed  the  taint.  He  obseryed  jthat,  where 
the  teeth  tiirned  inward»  there  was  wanneasjr  seif« 
ishness,  avarice,  inhumanity ;  where  they  turned 
outward,  there  was  laacivioosness,  gaming,  glat- 
tony.  I  then  doubted  these  indioationsy  and  ima- 
gined  that  a  part  of  the  latter  Wa^  taken  up  against 
a  priest,  not  Indeed  in  high  reputation  for  aobriety 
or  continence,  who  had  offended  my  father  in  a 
tender  quarter.  My  father  had  etetted  a  stile  for 
the  convenience  of  his  pef^nnts }  but  the  inscrip- 
tion  was  so  prolix  *,  that  he  was  forced  to  engraye 

*  Lest  an  inscription  on  a  stile  should  snrpass  the  faith  of 
my  reader,  I  will  transcribe  one  literally,  on  a  prmce  ckoHging 
har$e$  ai  a  vUia,  to  the  intentj  as  it  says  expreatiy»  Ihat  "wM 
men  and  nations  rnid  ag€s  should  know  it. 

Hooori  Ferdinandi  HI.  Anist : 
^i  ad  veterem  Btroriae  dominatipnem  redox 
10  hoc  CappoDiaDae  gentis  prsBtorio 
XV.  Kai.  Octob.  bidcccxiv 
tantisper  substitit, 
dum  rhedaß  itinerarise  regalis  sabstitueretar, 
qua  urbem  principem  inter  commanea  plauslis 
et  gaudii  lacrimas  introiret; 
herisque  ob  faustitatem  eventiüs 
üignitatemque  sibi  locoqae  ab  hospite  magno  impertitam 

l«titi4  elatis 
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ihe  oonclusicm  of  it  upon  the  chnrch^porch.  The 
Latin,  as  tfae  priest  acknowledged»  was  very  das- 
sical  i  bttt  he  requeated  that  it  might  be  removed 
to  dur  doveiiote»  which  waa  further  off,  and  not  by 
the  aide  of  any  road. 

^*  Tlie  exoteric  teeth  of  the  reverend  gentleman 

by  some  unknown  aoeident  received  a  blow,  which 

adjusted  thera  between  the  two  extremes ;  and  my 

father  was  asked  in  joke»  whether  he  had  a  better 

opinion  of  his  spiritual  guide  since  bis  improve-» 

mant  in  dentiti(m.     Indeed  I  have^  he  answered 

gtwAj'yJbr  so  sudden  and  so  great  a  change^ 

whether  brought  abaut  hy  the  orgamc  mutations  of 

thejramei  or  by  an  irresistible  stress,  mth  which 

certain  senüments  or  sensatiom  may  bear  upon  itj 

must  be  accompanied  by  new  power s^  greater  or 

emaller,  and  by  new  qualiües  and  propensities. 

Some  internal  stniggle  may,  in  length  oftime,  have 

prodticed  an  effect  not  only  on  theßbres,  but  also 

throtigh  them  on  the  harder  part  of  the  extremis 

ües.      The  favorable  opinion  of  my  father  was 

carried  to  the  priest ;  who  lamented,  he  said,  no 

dispensation  of  Providence,  by  which  he  conciliated 

pristinam  benevolentiam  comitate  alloquii 
gratiqae  animi  significatione  declaravit ; 
Marchio  Petrus  Robertus  Capponius 
ad  niemoriam  facti  postgenitls  omnibus  tradeudani. 

X  2 
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the  better  sentiments  of  so  enlightened  and  chari- 
table  a  man.  He  was  soon  a  daily  visitant  at  the 
house ;  he  entered  into  the  studies  of  hia  Excel- 
lency,  read  his  observations,  praised  them  highly, 
and  by  degrees  had  the  courage  to  submitt  to  so 
experienced  a  master  a  few  remarks  of  his  own. 
He  pursued  them  fiirther :  and  I  should  blush  to 
relate,  if  all  Florence  did  not  know  it,  that  my 
stepmother,  a  young  lady  of  twentyfour,  aided 
him  too  deeply  in  his  investigations,  and  confirmed 
my  &ther,  altho  not  exactly  by  working  the  pro- 
blem  as  he  would  have  recommended,  that  an  in- 
ternal struggle  may  produce  an  effect,  not  only 
on  the  fibres,  but  also,  through  them,  on  theharder 
part  of  the  extremities.  Then  too  became  it  public, 
that  another  husband  had  been  the  holy  man*8 
dentist,  in  coDsequence  of  too  close  an  application 
to  similar  studies  in  his  house." 

"  Why !  how !  what !  do  you  talk  in  this  tone 
and  manner !  did  not  you  nor  your  father  flea  the 
devil  alive  ?  did  not  you  spigot  him  nor  singe 
him  ?' 

"  I  was  at  school :  my  father  took  his  wife  to 
Sienna ;  proof  enough  that  he  resented  the  injury. 
In  our  country,  as  you  know,  every  lady  of  quality 
has  her  cavaliere  serviente ;  and  you  cannot  pay  a 
higher  compliment  to  a  man  of  rank  than  by  call- 
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ing  hin),  in  polite  language,  a  <6on  of  a  whore, 

which,  if  I  remember,  is  somewhat  like  an  afiront 

in  England,  and  not  even  the  commonest  person 

would  thank  you  for  it.     Here  however  it  serves 

to  distinguish  the  superior  order  from  the  lower, 

who  look  forward  to  nothing  better  than  the  liberty 

to  stick  their  kneebucklei  on  their  coats  with  a  tag 

of  scarlet.     My  father,  as  yoü  may  suppose,  was 

indignant,  that  a  priest  oüt  of  the  gates,  neither  a 

canonico  nor  a  maestro  di  casa,  should  heget  his 

children,  and  aspire,  as  he  would  have  done  by  de* 

grees,  (for  impudence  is  never  retrogressive,)  to 

conduct  his  lady  to  her  carriage.     I  have  many 

books  in  which  is  the  text  written  with  his  own 

band,  Never  trust  a  man  with  a  twisied  tooth; 

but  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  such  sentence 

as,  Trust  a  man  with  an  untwisted  one.  His  enthu- 

siasm  seems  to  have  cooled,  from  the  time  that  he 

found  a  scholar  so  capable  of  his  place. 

"  Another  of  my  father*s  maxims  was,  Open  a 
man^s  mouth  and  look  whether  his  under^jaw  be 
uneven^  with  a  curoature  like  a  swin^s,  which 
€uroature  is  necessarily  followed  by  the  teeth^  and 
you  will  infaJüblyßnd  him  swinish  in  one  way  or 
vther:  you  willßnd  him^  take  my  xoordfor  iV, 
slothfiü  or  gluttonous  or  selfish.     I  have  observed 
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fexD  iuch  whowme  not  slethfiä^  but  neöer  cne  who 
Wi8  not  both  selfish  and  gluttonaus. 

*^  In  the  latter  case,Jaiher,  naid  I,  ü  wül  not  be 
neeessarjf  to  open  his  mouthfor  him.  Imuofp/d' 
lo9ophize  across  tbe  table^ßnding  there  aUAe  m- 
struments  adopted  to  the  process  qf  nwestigaüon. 

^^  It  would  not  demonstrate  to  you,  added  my 
father,  how  incorrigible  is  thenature  qfsuch  Tuen. 

^  Gqffrido  Piccoluomhu  was  ofthe  conformaüon 
I  have  described;  and  his  parentSrWho  themsebes 
loved  good  Hving,  and  who  were  liberal  to  excess^ 
attempted  to  iÜvert  at  a  riper  age  the  temkncg 
they  were  unable  to  conquer  in  his  childhood. 
Mamf  means  were  resorted  to :  allihadjaikd.  He 
had  a  cousin  at  Perugia^  an  heiress,  rieh,  playjkl, 
and  accompüshed.  Her  beatUy  was  k 
Several  Jamilies  were  at  variance  in  her 
bourhoodf  because  the  eider  sonofone  had  keea 
preferred  to  the  eider  qfanothen^  this  in  the  mon^ 
ing,  that  in  tine  evening^  and  there  were  onfy  two 
things  in  which  they  agreed;  ßrst,  that  she  was 
an  angel  qf  Paradise  ;  secondJy,  that  she  was  verg 
wrong  in  notßjnng  her  choice.  To  qmet  then 
anfmositieSf  herfather^  whose  heaUh  was^decSningf 
was  resolved  tojoin  his  brother  QmdOy  thejiüker 
qfGqffridOf  at  the  baths  ofLucca.    Gqffrido  tvas 
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becJeaning  to  a  hoy  "who  carried  a  basket  qftrout 

upon  his  heady  when  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the 

door.    He  stood  hefore  it :  his  eye  this  moment 

on  the  trouti  that  moment  on  his  cousm.     The  hoy 

had  reireated  a  Step  or  txvOj  when  he  caught  him 

lg/  the  coatj  and  opened  mth  the  leß  hand  the 

coach'door.    He  had  not  seen  Leopoldina  since 

she   was  a   chubby  ruddy   child.      There   ate 

blossoms   in  ßeld  and  garden,  which  ßrst  are 

pink,  and  which  whiten  as  they  expand.    Leo* 

poldina  was  one  qf  these.    Her  face  alone  had 

retained  its  plumpness :  she  was  rather  pale  and 

slender*     At  sighl  qf  GojffridOj  who  still  held  the 

bqy^s  sk^rtf  she  not  merely  smiled  but  laughed; 

she  would  kowever  have  put  h^r  hand  before  her 

face^for  she  had  been  educated  by  a  French  lady 

qfhigh  rankj  when  she  recollected  that  she  must 

give  it  to  her  Cousin,  who  held  out  his.    Never 

hadfhejelt  thefqrce  qfadmiration  to  such  a  de- 

gree:  his  mauth  was  open:  his  teethy  white  ai 

ivory^  bi4t  unlucky  in  their  curvature,  looked  like 

a  broken  portculüs  which  would  not  come  down. 

He  acttially  loosed  the  ßsher-boy's  coat,  and  aU 

most  hadforgotj  in  the  midst  of  his  compliment^ 

to  desire  he  would  go  into  the  housCf  which  he  did$ 

thefrst  if  the  party. 

^^  I  am  incapable  ofgkmt^  such  descriptions  as 
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would  suit  a  naüel  or  ramance,  and  must  thenfbr 
do  hyustke  to  the  young  peopk.  Gqffrido  "was 
reattjf  afine  y(nmg  man,  bloomhig  in  healthj  and 
addicted  to  no  pleasures  but  those  qf  the  tabkj 
which  he  Üiotight  the  most  solid  qfaUj  and  took 
especial  care  should  not  he  the  least  dtaraUe.  These 
hincever  hy  degrees  he  abandaned  for  more  vi- 
sionary  and  exalted.  He  failed  in  no  kind  qf 
attention  to  Jus  fair  cousin,  and^  when  her  appe- 
tite  seemed  toßag  a  Httle^  looked  out  for  whatever 
was  choicest  at  table,  presented  it  to  her  mth 
grace  and  disinterestedness,  and  pressed  it  on  her 
attention  mth  recommendations  the  most  anxious 
and  xvit/i  solicitude  the  most  pathetic.  The  spring 
had  passed  away,  long  as  it  lingers  in  this  delight- 
ßU  region,  when  some  moral  reßexions,  I  kn&w 
notfrom  whichßrsty  induced  thefathers  to  devise 
an  Union.  Never  were  two  children  more  obe» 
dient.  If  my  father  wishes  it,  his  will  is  mine, 
Said  Goffredo.  Dear  sir,  you  have  instructed  me 
in  my  duty :  dispose  of  your  Leopoldina,  was  the 
answer  ofhis  cousin.  They  agreed  to  remain  to- 
gether  at  the  baths  until  the  vintage,  at  which 
time  they  must  be  at  Perugia,  and  the  ceremony 
should  be  performed.  It  rarely  happened  now 
that  either  had  a  bad  appetite;  and  ifeither  had^ 
the  other  did  not  observe  it.    Jokesßew  about  in 
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a  contrary  direction :  secwity  had  taken  place  bf 
solicitudef  and  tenderness  had  made  room  for 
good'humottr.  It  rartly  happens  that  the  more 
dcUcateJhüts  are  conveyed  in  perfection  up  these 
mountains :  ihey  are  gener ally  bruized  and  brohen. 
GqffridOf  observing  thisy  and  corroborated  in  his 
Observation  by  Leopoldina,  rode  manfully  to  Pe^ 
scia,  boughi  a  basketful  qfthe  most  lovely  peaches 
there,  rolled  up  each  separately  in  severalßg- 
kaveSf  and  retumedfor  dinner.  Surely  some  evtl 
Genius  wafchesthe  Anti'-Vestalßre  ofour  concü' 
piscent  propensitieSj  and  r enders  it  inextinguish- 
able.  Gqffrido  presented  the  peaches  to  LeopoU 
dina.  She  took,  whether  by  cfioice  or  accident, 
iheßnest.  Her  lover,  seeing  it  on  her  plate^ßxed 
his  heart  upon  it,  and  saying  You  have  taken  a 
bruized  one,  transferred  it  to  his,  and  gave  her 
(wo  others.  His  mother  said,  laughingly,  Gofirido, 
I  see  no  bruize  ;  let  me  look.  He  blushed  deeply; 
he  lost  his  presence  ofmind,  he  could  not  support 
the  glance  of  surprise  which  his  change  qfcoun- 
ienance  alone  had  excited  in  his  cousin,  nor  the 
idea  qfyielding  to  so  Rght  a  temptation . .  in  short, 
he  lefl  the  room.  The  old  people  säte  silent.  Leo- 
poldma  was  qfflicted,  for^  she  loved  him.  She 
retired  too,  soon  öfter;  and,  being  ahne,  began  to 
revolve  in  her  memory  her  rvhole  acquaintance 
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M^mmtiMm.    FfmaO^  kcr  AougkU 
mßgr  ms  Permgim^  mmä  dmdißkr  a  mö- 
lke ekmm  ofidems^  um  m  Side  iog  who,  a 
^ßam  Jfcmn  hefyrty  hmdjbmgki  a  hmtüt  mtft  anoiher 
ßm'imcimg  iakemmfemrjromi  kermmd  bitte»  it  he- 
ßmr  skt  comU  aOtk  hhu    Sit  rew^ambtred  that, 
wieu  Ae  wcmU  kmce  tmkem  it  back  an4  taten  it^ 
ker  ikmmfitm  critd  Nc^  S^non  Leopcddma,  die 
lUef  Ins  biltcn  k.     I  will  bring  yoa  anoUier  in- 
ilead!    Poor  Amtomimo!  siffhed  she^  wkmt  made 
me  Omik  cfthee  mgatm  / 

^  Hc  bmd  mot  been  omc  qfber  lacers:  haw  amld 
he  kaoe  becm  ?  ke  was  tke  som  qftke  parisk-priestf 
and  wkmt  is  mcrc  scamdalams^  tke  acknawledged  smu 
The^ßAcrwasreprovedbykisbiskap,  andtkreai" 
ened  wM  suspenäam  wUess  ke  denied  itpmbtidjf. 
My  loid^  ansnoered  tke  priest,  my  pMsimis  an  thif 
one  oocasiim  orercame  my  reason !  The  mother 
(^  the  cliild,  cruelly  treated  by  her  fiuoaily  fiir  my 
tnuisgreflsioD,  sank  under  the  double  weight  d 
«harne  and  sorrow.  Take  m/  poor  iitfant,  cried 
dbe,;  teack  kia^  O  unkappy  man,  io  love  God. .  a$ 
weU  asj  Ihought  I  didl  and  ahe  e^pired  in  my 
aims.  I  haTe  educated  the  child  to  virtue ;  tbe 
lieat  r^paraticm  of  my  fault :  falsehood^  my  \otAf 
woidd  be  mme. 
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*^  iLeapoldina^on'her  retum  to  Perttgla^mUhed 
)fien  on  theßeld  üfbattle . .  afar  mare  impertant 
me,  not  onhf  toher  but  to  us,  if  I  matfjudge  hy  the 
nterest  I  escperience  and  seem  hyyour  attention  Ja 
have  ewcited^  than  thatotker  in  the  vicinity^  ivhere 
Haivmbal  beat  the  Romans.  Antonino,  she  thought, 
ivoided  her.  She  had  sometimes  seen  him,  and 
%icied  that  he  had  seen  her.  At  last  she  was  cer- 
\ain  he  had;for  white  she  was  taJking  with  an  old 
vornan^  she  perceived  the  old  womarSs  eyes  to 
vander  from  her  toward  the  parsonage^   and 

f 

heard  a  window-blind  close.  She  turned  round. 
2lnother  time  will  do,  said  the  old  woman.  I  must 
»ty  he  had  patience  enough.  He  has  little  to  give 
me ;  hut  he  brings  it  me  himself  when  I  cannot 
^älk,  or  when  it  rams,  and  comforts  me  as  much 
by  smiling  and  laughing  as  another  could  do  by 
praying. 

^*  I  shovld  like  to  look  a  little  at  Leopoldina* s 
teeth,  Said  my  father,  Jbr  she  is  a  most  singtUar 
prl.  Wouldyou  believe  it?  she  is  grown  at  last 
as  decisive  as  any  qfher  neighbours^  young  or  old, 
oould  desire.  She  has  declined  the  Visits  qf  them 
lU  as  lovers,  and  has  declared  to  her  parents  that 
Ifshe  ever  marries  it  shaü  be  AntoninoJ* 

I  have  reported  this  Conversation  in  a  manner 
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di£feriDg  from  the  rest.  If  illustrious  characters 
have  been  invited  to  my  entertainment. 

Locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris. 

*  *  ■  • 

The  meaner  of  us  have  spoken  but  seldom,  and 
indeed  I  have  supprest  the  greater  part  of  my  own 
remarkjs,  and  several  of  Mr.  Talcranagh's.  A  con- 
versation  with  a  young  Irishman  of  good  natural 
abilities',  and  among  no  race  of  men  are  those  abi- 
lities  more  general,  islikea  forest- walk;  inwhich, 
while  you  are  delighted  with  the  healthy  fresh  air, 
and  the  green  unbroken  turf,  you  must  stop  at 
every  twentieth  step  to  extricate  yourself  from 
a  briar.  You  acknowledge  that  you  have  been 
amused,  but  that  you  rest  willingly,  and  that  you 
would  rather  not  take  the  same  walk  on  the 
morrow. 


CONVERSATION  X. 


NDREW  HOFFER,  COUNT  METTERNICH, 


AXD 


THE  EMPEROR  FRANCIS. 


ANDREW  HOFFER, 
COUNT  METTERNICH, 


AKO 


THE  EMPEROR  FRANCIS; 


METTERNICH. 

Who  are  you,  man  ?  I  hear  you  have  brought 
some  intelligence  from  the  Tyrol.  Be  brief ;  I 
h^ve  little  time  for  audiences,  and  am.surprised 
thqt  you  should  have  required  pne,.  altbo  yau 
mouiitaine^ra  are  soniewhat  used  to  libertier« 
What,  in  few  words,  have  you  brought  from  y<uur 
country  ? 

HOFFER. 

This. 

HETTERICH. 

Na  enigmas :  at  the  coiurt  of  Vienua  we  uvder- 
stand  na  other  than  piain  language. 

HOFFER. 

Your  Excellency  commanded  me  to  be  brief :  I 
Was  90.  This  is  the  herpn'9  feather  which  moved 
merrily  over  the  Alf  S|  when  not  m  eagle's  wa» 
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stirring.  If  the  slaughter  ol*  thirty  thousand  ene- 
mies  is  worth  a  recompense,  I  comCy  at  the  instiga- 
tion  of  those  who  foUowed  me,  to  ask  one. 

METTERNICH. 

I  expected  it :  never  was  an  audience  asked  of 
me,  or  of  any  other  minister,  which  did  not  begin 
or  end  so.  But,  friend,  many  years  of  war  have 
exhausted  the  treasury;  England  is  penurious: 
and  we  have  innumerable  young  men,  of  high  rank 
and  great  promise,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
prefennent :  besides,  who  ordered  you  to  take  up 
arms? 

HOFFER. 

My  oath  of  allegiance,  the  voice  of  my  eountry, 
my  hatred  of  the  French,  and  myeontempt  of  the 
ItaUans,  by  whom  pnncipally  our  towns  and  yil* 
lages  were  garrisoned. 

METTERNICH. 

You  would  fain  be  another  William  TelL 

HOFFER. 

As  willingly  as  William  Teil,  now  among  the 
saints  in  heaven,  would,  if  he  were  living,  be  an- 
other Andrew  Hoffer.  We  are  creatures  too 
humble  for  jealousy ;  we  have  neither  rank  nor 
beauty,  neither  silk  breeches  nor  powdered  w^ ; 
we  write  no  poems,  challenge  no  club  for  atten- 
tion, and  solicit  no  clerk  for  prefennent. 
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METTERNICH. 

I  have  read  your  name  in  the  French  gazettes, 
and  you  have  just  now  mentioned  it»  I  think,  but 
really  I  quite  forget  what  it  may  be. 

HOFFER. 

Andrew  Hoffer. 

METTERNICH. 

Such  is  the  tenderness  of  the  emperor  my  mas- 
ter  for  those  who  have  served  him  faithfully,  that, 
altho  you  are  no  longer  his  subjeet»  still»  as  you 
are  a  person  of  known  bravery,  and  of  sorae 
repute  in  your  neighbourhood,  if  you  will  only 
change  your  name  and  enter  into  the  Service  as 
an  Austrian,  I  myself  will  venture  to  mention 
you  as  worthy  of  the  earliest  promotion,  and, 
witbin  three  or  four  years  at  furthest,  I  entertain 
the  best  founded  hopes  that  you  may  be  miade  a 
corporaK 

HOFFER. 

Excellent  sir,  I  do  not  ask  so  much. 

METTERNICH. 

A  little  money,  if  I  could  dispose  of  it,  should 
not  be  wanting. .  .but. . . 

HOFFER. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  an  interruption  to  the  current 
of  your  kindness.  I  have  grain  and  wine,  under 
a  certain  rock  I  could  mention,  with  two  hundred 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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crowns,  and  my  freehold  may  be  valued  at  twelve 
hundred  more,  and  I  have  children  who  are  brave 
and  healthy»  who  love  their  father  and  fear  God. 

METTERNICH. 

You  want  something,  and  it  is  neither  money 
nor  promotion.  I  believe  I  am  as  acute  as  most 
people,  yet  here  I  confess  my  dulness. 

HOFFER. 

If  I  have  devoted  my  little  property,  which  is 
always  dearer  to  the  possessor  than  a  great  one,  as 
every  shrub  and  hillock  is  familiär  to  him,  and 
the  scene  of  some  joviality,  some  tendemess,  or 
some  kindness ;  if  I  have  hazarded  and  expoeed 
my  life  in  all  places  and  seasons,  for  him  whmn 
we  both  are  serving»  grant  me  only  a  cell  or  a 
dungeon  in  this  city.  I  have  a  country  to  defend, 
I  have  a  family  to  educate,  I  have  duties  to  teach 
and  to  perform  ;  and  your  Excellency  knows  tbat 
the  French  police  has  traced  me  into  the  Austrian 
States,  and  has  demanded  that  I  should  be  delivered 
up.  Never  shall  this  happen.  I  could  not  pre- 
serve  the  dominions  of  my  master,  but  I  will  pre- 
serve  his  honour.  Little  did  I  ever  dream  of 
prisons  :  to  us  Tyrolese  they  are  horrible  as  hell, 
and  like  hell  the  abodes  of  crime  only ;  but  he 
whom  I  have  swom  to  obey  must  do  nothing  un- 
worthy  of  his  name  and  Station.     Rather  would  1 
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waste  awajr  my  strength  in  this  dreary  asylum  ; 
rather  would  I  live  among  the  unholy  and  unjust ; 
rather  would  I,  if  such  be  God's  ordinance,  lose 
the  blossoming  of  my  brave  lads  at  home,  which 
is  worth  a  thousand  times  more,  not  only  than  all 
the  future,  but  than  all  the  past  of  life.  There  are 
those  about  them  who  will  teil  them  of  me,  and 
there  are  places  to  take  them  into,  on  the  cliffs 
and  in  the  vallies,  in  many  a  copse  and  craggy 
lane,  where  my  name»  summer  or  winter,  will 
sound  in  their  ears  right  well. 

METTERNICH. 

Mr.  HofFer,  I  cannot  enter  into  these  discus- 
sions.  It  appears  by  your  own  acknowledgement 
that  there  will  be  little  loss  on  either  side.  Your 
children  will  be  taken  care  of,  you  say,  whatever 
may  happen,  and  a  trifle  at  most  can  be  the  damage 
to  your  af&irs.     What  then  do  you  miss  ? 

HOFFER. 

The  sight  of  my  native  hills,  my  homestead,. 
my  gardenplot  of  sweet  herbs,  the  young  apple- 
trees  in  my  croft,  the  friends  of  my  youth»  the 
eompanions  of  my  dangers»  and  the  associates  of 
many  a  freak  and  frolic,  requiring  no  less  enter- 
prise.  I  lose  above  all.  • . but  alas  !  what  are  the 
children  of  the  great  to  them  !  You  stared  at  me, 
sir  count,  when  I  spoke  to  you  of  mine.     One 
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would  iBiagiiie  Aatjkmify  nesDt  ooaches,  hones, 
grooms»  li^enes,  and  gnTy-cpoons :  one  would  ima- 
gine  there  were  some  indecency  in  the  word  child. 
Beliebe  me,  sir,  they  are  diflSn^nt  things  with  tu 
from  wliat  they  are  with  you.  If  yoo  happen  to 
cheri^  them,  it  is  that  they  may  carry  a  lily,  a 
Hon,  a  bear,  a  serpent,  a  bird,  when  you  have  done 
with  it.  I  love  in  them,  yes,  beyond  my  own  sool, 
God  forgire  me !  the  very  worst  things  about  them ; 
their  unparriable  questions,  triumphant  screams, 
and  boisterous  embraces.  It  is  tnie,  I  never  talked 
of  them  before  so ;  but  they  are  now  beyond  hale 
or  whistle  far  enough. 

METTERNICH. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  expedite  the  business  of 
your  Petition,  from  which  it  appears  to  me,  my 
friend,  you  have  somewhat  deviated,  foigettiog 
the  exact  place  and  circumstances  where  you  are. 

HOFFER. 

Excuse  me»  sir,  once  more  :  I  acknowledge  mj 
error:  I  have  been  discoursing  as  if  all  the  cloth 
in  the  world  were  of  one  colour  and  one  fineness, 
and  as  if  a  man  who  goes  upon  two  1^  were 
equal  to  one  who  goes  upon  eight  or  sixteen,  witb 
a  vamished  plank  betwixt,  and  another  man*s  reir 
at  his  nostrils. 
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METTERNICH. 

3  brüte!  Others  may  have  the  same  pre- 
QS  as  you,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
1  we  would  favour. 

HOFFER. 

;and  alone  in  this  proscription.  Pretensions 
e  none :  my  country  has  used  me  as  she 
a  trumpet:  I  was  in  her  hands  what  she 
1  me  to  be,  and  what  she  made  me.  Whe- 
ler  brave  hearts  followed  me  or  foUowed  this 
T,  what  matters  it  ?  I  am  not  better  than 
pf  them  who  are  with  God :  had  I  been  so, 
)uld  have  Wled  me  among  the  first.  Those 
xe  yet  living  wish  to  reserve  me  for  another 
if  another,  such  as  brave  men  pant  for,  is 
ed  US. 

FRANCIS  {entering). 
;  still :  who  is  that  man,  count,  stroaking  his 
3  feather  with  his  fore-finger? 

METTERNICH. 

is  the  Andrew.  ..HofFer. . .1  think  it  is  written. 

FRANCIS. 

irish  we  were  fairly  rid  of  him. 

HOFFER. 

',  your  coiiptenance  did  not  inspire  me  in  the 
ming  with  much  confidence.     When  you  en- 
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tered,  I  observed,  that  you  dared  not  meet  an 
honest  man's  eye. 

METTERNICH. 

Audacious  !  do  you  know  • . . 

FRANCIS, 

We  may  draw  something  from  him  :  let  him  go 
on.  Are  we  safe,  Mettemich  ?  He  is  a  strong 
rogue:  I  dont  like  his  looks. 

HOFFER. 

It  becomes  not  me  to  be  angry  with  any  one ; 
but  until  J  asked  a  favour  from  you,  it  would  have 
been  well  in  you  to  leave  his  Excellency  to  his 
own  kind  intentions.  The  little  good  that  drips 
from  the  higher  sources,  is  intercepted  or  cor- 
rupted  by  secretaries,  clerks,  valets,  and  other 
such  people  as  you. 

FRANCIS. 

What  does  he  want  ? 

METTERNICH. 

A  place  in  prison. 

FRANCIS. 

Give  him  it. 

HOFFER. 

I  thank  you,  friend.  If  you  are  idle,  as  you 
seem  to  be,  pray  shew  me  the  way :  come  along: 
we  are  losing  time. 
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FRANCIS. 

Make  out  the  order :  send  him  off. 

HOFFER. 

The  gentleman  is  gone  then!  He  gave  his 
adviee  very  fluently,  almost  as  if  he  directed« 
When  I  would  have  embraced  him  for  his  readi- 
ness  to  serve  me,  his  breath  drove  me  back.  O 
for  a  fresh  pipe  of  tobacco !  a  bündle  of  sweet 
hay !  a  sprig  of  thyme !  a  bean-flower.  Other 
creatures  have  each  his  own  peculiar  ill  savour, 
and  that  suffices  for  the  whole  of  him  ;  but  men« 
and  in  particular  those  of  cities,  have  beds  and 
parterres  and  plots  and  knots  of  stinks,  varying  in 
quality  from  the  delLs  and  dingles  to  the  moun- 
tain-top.  There  are  people  who  stink  heart  and 
souI :  their  bodies  are  the  best  of  them.  Away 
with  these  fellows  !  I  would  not  be  a  materialist 
if  I  could  help  it;  I  was  educated  in  no  such 
bestiality  :  but  is  it  possible  that  God  should 
ever  have  intended  such  spirits  as  these  to  be 
immortal  ? 

METTERNICH. 

Friend,  it  is  not  permitted  in  any  public  office 
to  excede  the  business  to  be  transacted  there.  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce  that  ypurs  is  the  first 
reflexion  ever  made  in  one ;  and  it  afibrds  no 
proof  of  your  delicacy  or  discretion.     If  you  wish 
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protection,  never  hazard  a  remark  of  any  kind, 
unless  you  intend  it  for  publication  :  in  that  case 
the  censor  will  judge  of  its  propriety,  and  it  may 
do  you  no  hann.  Write  freely;  write  every  thing 
you  please :  high  souls  are  privileged  at  Vienna. 
Soldier,  take  this  note  to  the  govemor,  as  di- 
rected  :  you  may  accompany  him,  Mr.  Hoffer. 

HOFFER. 

To  the  govemor  !     Do  favour  me,  sir,  with  a 
prison. 

METTERNICH. 

I  do  so.  ' 

HOFFER. 

But  without  sending  me  to  his  excellency  the 
govemor  of  the  city. 

METTERNICH. 

My  note  is  addressed  to  the  govemor  of  tbe 
prison. 

HOFFER. 

What !  are  jailers  called  governoi*s  ? 

METTERNICH. 

God's  blood!  the  fellow  asks  questions:  be 
examines  ranks  and  dignities.  Fare  you  well» 
Mr.  Hoffer :  God  preserve  you,  in  reward  of  your 
zeal  and  fidelity. 

FRANCIS  (retuming). 
Is  he  gone  ? 
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METTERNICH. 

This  instant,  sire. 

FRANCIS. 

The  French  minister  is  veiy  urgent  in  the  busi- 
ness :  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

METTERNICH. 

I  am  afraid  he  must  be  surrendered. 

FRANCIS. 

The  empress  says  that  all  Europe  would  cry  out 
against  it»  as  ^an  action  the  most  ungenerous  and 
ungrateful :  such  are  her  words. 

METTERNICH. 

With  your  Majesty's  permission,  I  not  only 
would  oppose  to  them  the  opinion  of  all  the  arch- 
dukes  and  of  the  whole  aulic  Council,  but  could 
also  prove  the  contrary  by  piain  and  irrefragable 
arguments.  Ungenerous  it  cannot  be,  because  he 
desired  no  reward,  and  none  was  in  question. 
Ungrateful  it  cannot  be ;  for  kings  and  emperors 
are  exempt  hy  the  nature  of  things  from  that 
odious  vice.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  subjects  to  do 
their  utmost  for  the  advantage  of  the  prince :  no- 
thing is  owing  to  them  for  an  act  of  duty :  duty 
is  the  payer,  not  the  receiver.  Whatever  is  ac- 
corded  by  a  sovran  to  his  vassal  is  granted  by 
special  favour ;  a  signification  of  being  pleased,  a 
testimonial  of  being  served,  a  patent  to  the  person 
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thus  gratified  that  he  is  at  Adl  liberty  to  aerre  and 
please  agun.  Thcre  cao  be  gratitude  only  where 
there  are  obligstions  and  duties  j  and  to  suppose 
any  in  reciprocity  between  prince  and  people,  is 
rank  jacohiniBm. 

rRANCIS. 

Insui^nts  talk  always  of  theircountry  ;  a  term 
which  I  would  willingly  never  hear  at  all,  and 
which  no  good  Bubject  erer  utters  in  the  first 
place.  Emperor  and  country,  kmg  and  country, 
we  may  bear ;  but  bardly ;  altho  I  hare  heea 
•  assured  that  such  phnises  are  iittered  by  many 
well-meaning  men  :  but  who  ever  heard  of  country 
and  emperor,  country  and  king  ?  The  times  are 
bad  enöugh  ^  still  the  Subversion  of  right  princi^es 
is  not  yet  universal  and  complete. 

HETTERNICH. 

What  Orders  then  would  your  Majesty  give, 
relating  to  this  Andrew  Hofier  ? 

FRANCIS. 

He  iqipears  an  irrererent,  raah,  hot-headed  man : 
he  could  however  be  kept  in  order,  as  I  said  yes- 
terday,  by  entering  Into  one  of  my  Austriaa  r^- 
Btents,  by  going  into  Transylvania,  or  by  lying  a 
few  years  in  the  debtors*  prison  \  and  perh^  the 
Frenoh  government,  after  a  time,  would  be  satis- 
fied  with  the  arrangement.     To  deliver  him  up 
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is^  after  all,  the  more  conformable  to  the  desires 
öf  Bonaparte  j  and  he  can  do  me  more  injury  than 
Hoffer  can  do  me  good. 

METTERNICH. 

Your  Majesty  has  cont^nplated  the  matter  in 
its  true  political  point  of  vieWi  and  is  persuoded 
that  those  few  diamonds,  of  which  I  informed 
your  Majesty  as  usual,  have  no  influenae  on  my 
sentiments.  I  would  not  even  offer  my  opinion  ; 
but  hearing  your  Majesty*s,  it  is  my  duty  to  see 
that  your  imperial  will  and  pleasure  be  duly  exe- 
cuted  *. 

*  No  crime  of  despotbin,  however  enonnons^  is  withont 
a  parallel.  When  we  fancy  we  have  reached  that  point  of 
congelation  above  which  it  is  impossible  to  breathe»  we  see 
another  such  banging  with  all  its  horrours  over  our  heads. 

The  intelligent  and  virtuons  Giaunone,  one  centory  ago^ 
edited  bis  elaborate  and  faithfül  History  of  Naples.  The 
usnrpations  and  frauds  of  popery  were  exposed  in  it :  inqai- 
sitors  and  assassins  were  employed  against  him ;  and  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  bis  profession  of  advocate>  to  leave  his 
family^  his  friends,  his  ineans  of  snbsistence,  and  to  seek  pro- 
tection, where  Hoffer  songbt  \t,  in  Vienna.  The  friendship  of 
Prince  Eugene  could  not  defend  him  against  the  malice  of 
the  Pope,  working  on  the  pnsillanimity  of  the  Emperor.  He 
was  driven  from  Austria,  and  took  refuge  in  Venice:  here 
also  was  an  inquisition.  Giannone  was  seized  by  night,  and 
cast  before  sunrise  on  the  papai  shores.  He  found  the  means 
however  of  escaping  to  Geueva.     After  a  residence  of  several 
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months  in  tbat  dty,  he  was  inTited  by  ao  emissary  of  tbe 
Sardinian  king  to  a  villa  on  the  oppoeite  side  of  the  lake, 
where  he  was  arrested  by  the  contrivance  of  this  wretcbj  wbo 
had  formed  an  acqnaintance  with  him  on  pnrpose.  For 
vindicating,  as  he  had  done>  the  Privileges  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  bis  reward  from 
the  jailer  of  the  Alps  was  a  strict  confinement,  first  in  a  fort 
of  Savoy>  afterward  in  the  Citadel  of  Turin,  where,  afier 
twelve  years  close  imprUanment^  he  died. 
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HUME. 

We  Scotchmen,  sir,  are  somewhat  proud  of 
our  families  and  relationships :  this  is  however  a 
nationality  which  perhaps  I  should  not  have  de- 
tected  in  myself,  if  I  had  not  been  favoured  with 
the  flattering  present  of  your  tragedy.  Our  names, 
as  often  happens,  are  speit  differently;  but  I 
yielded  with  no  reluctance  to  the  persuasion, 
that  we  are,  and  not  very  distantly,  of  the  same 
stock. 

HOME. 

I  hope,  sir,  our  mountains  will  detain  you 
amongst  them  some  time,  and  I  presume  to  pro- 
mise  you  that  you  will  find  in  Edinburgh  a  society 
as  polished  and  literate  as  in  Paris. 

HUME. 

As  literate  I  can  easily  believe,  my  cousin,  and 
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perhaps  as  polished»  if  you  reason  upon  the  in- 
gredients  of  polish :  but  there  is  certainly  much 
more  amenity  and  urbanity  at  Paris  than  any- 
where  eise  in  the  worid,  and  people  there  are  less 
likely  to  give  and  take  ofience.  All  topics  may 
be  discussed  without  arrogance  and  supercUious- 
ness :  an  atheist  would  see  you  worship  a  stool, 
or  light  a  candle  at  noon,  without  a  sneer  at 
you  ;  and  a  bishop»  if  you  were  well-drest  and 
perfumed,  would  argue  with  you  calmly  and  se- 
renely,  tho  you  doubted  the  whole  Athanasian 
creed. 

HOME. 

So  much  the  worse :  God  forbid  we  should  ever 
experience  this  lukewarmness  in  Scotland. 

HUME. 

God,  it  appears,  has  forbidden  it :  for  which 
reason,  to  shew  my  obedienee  and  Submission,  I 
live  as  much  as  possible  in  France,  where  at  pre- 
sent  God  has  forbidden  no  such  thing. 

HOME. 

Religion,  my  dear  sir,  can  alone  make  man 
happy  and  keep  them  so. 

HUME. 

Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  make  men  happy 
than  religion,  if  you  will  allow  them  to  manage  it 
according  to  their  minds ;  in  which  case  the  streng 
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men  hunt  down  others,  until  they  can  fold  thetn, 
entrapp  them,  or  noose  them.  Here  however  let 
the  discussion  terminate«  Both  of  us  have  been 
in  a  cheny  örchard,  and  have  observed  the  advan- 
tages  of  the  jacket,  hat,  and  rattle. 

HOME. 

Our  reformed  religion  does  not  authorize  any 
line  of  conduct  diverging  from  right  reason  :  we 
are  commanded  by  it  to  speak  the  truth  to  all 
men. 

HUME. 

Are  you  also  commanded  to  hear  it  from  all 
man  ? 

HOME. 

Yes,  let  it  only  be  proved  to  be  truth. 

HUME. 

I  .doubt  the  fact :  on  the  contrary,  you  will  not 
even  let  it  be  proved  :  you  resist  the  attempt :  you 
blockade  the  preliminaries.  Religion,  as  you  prac-^ 
tise  it  in  Scotland,  in  some  cases  is  opposite  to 
reason  and  subversive  of  happiness. 

HOME. 

In  what  instance  ? 

HUME. 

If  you  had  a  brother  whose  wife  was  unfaithful 
to  him,  without  his  suspicion,  if  he  lived  with  her 
Jjappily,  if  he  had  children  by  her,  if  others  of 
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which  he  was  fond  cotild  be  pitnred  by  yoo,  and 
you  only,  not  to  be  his,  what  would  y<m  do  ? 

HOME. 

O  ihe  strumpet !  we  hare  ncme  roch  here,  ex- 
ceptmg  the  wife  indeed  (as  we  hear  she  is)  of  i 
little  lame  blear-eyed  Ikutenant,  brought  with  him 
from  Siefly,  and  bearing  a  ttee  £tna  of  her  own 
about  her»  and  tnily  no  quiescent  or  mtermittent 
one,  which  Mungo  Murray  (the  apprentice  d 
Hector  Abercrombie)  teils  me  hos  hciled  anx 
upon  half  the  young  dissolutes  in  the  parish.  Qf 
the  married  inen  who  vioited  her,  there  was  nerer 
one  whose  boot  did  not  pinch  him  soon  after,  or 
the  weather  was  no  weather  for  coms  and  rheo- 
matisms*  I  run  into  this  discourse,  not  fieariog 
that  another  philosopher  will,  like  Empedocles, 
precipitate  himself  into  the  crater,  but  merdy  to 
warn  you  against  the  husband,  whose  intrepidity 
on  entering  the  houses  of  strangers  has  caoglit 
many  acute  and  wary  folks.  After  the  first  cxm- 
pliments,  he  will  lament  to  you  that  elegant  iod 
solid  literature  is  more  n^lected  in  our  days  than 
it  ever  was;  he  will  intreat  you  to  reeoannend 
him  to  your  bookseller  •  •  his  own,  having  been  too 
much  enriched  by  him,  had  grown  inaolent  *  •  it 
is  desirable  that  it  should  be  one  who  oould  ad- 
Tance  three  or  four  guineas  •  •  not  that  he  caici 
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about  the  money,  but  that  it  is  always  best  to  have 
a  check  upon  these  people.  You  smile  •  •  he  has 
probably  joined  you  in  the  street  already,  and 
found  his  way  into  your  study,  and  requested  of 
you  hy  the  hye  a  trifling  loan,  as  being  the  only 
person  in  the  world  with  whom  he  could  take  such 
a  liberty. 

HUME. 

You  seem  to  forget  that  I  am  but  just  arriyed» 
and  never  knew  him. 

HOME. 

That  is  no  impediment :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  reason  the  more.  A  new  face  is  as  inviting  to 
him  as  to  the  mosquitos  in  America.  If  you  lend 
him  a  guinea,  to  be  rid  of  him,  he  will  declare 
the  next  day  that  he  borrowed  it  at  your  own 
request,  and  that  he  retumed  it  the  same  evening. 

HUME. 

Such  men  perhaps  may  have  their  reasons  for 
being  here ;  but  the  woman  must  be,  as  people  say, 
like  a  fish  out  of  water. 

HOME. 

In  some  of  her  movements,  no  doubt. 

HUME. 

But  again  to  the  question.  Come  now,  if  you 
had  a  brother,  as  I  was  saying,  whose  wife  •  • . 
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HOME. 

Out  upon  her !  should  my  brother  cohabit  with 
her  ?  should  my  nephews  be  defrauded  of  their 
patrimony  by  bastards  ? 

HUME. 

You  would  then  destroy  his  happiness,  and  bis 
children's  :  for,  supposing  that  you  preserved  to 
them  a  scanty  portion  more  of  fortune  (which  you 
could  not  do),  still  the  shame  they  would  feel  from 
their  mother's  infamy  would  much  outweigh  it. 

HOME. 

I  do  not  see  clearly  that  this  is  a  question  of 
religion. 

HUME. 

All  the  momentous.acti6ns  of  religious  menare 
referable  to  their  religion,  more  or  less  nearly ;  all 
the  social  duties,  and  surely  these  are  implicated 
here,  are  connected  with  it. 

Suppose  again  that  you  knew  a  brother  and 
sister,  who,  bom  in  different  coiintries,  met  at  last, 
Ignorant  of  their  affinity,  and  married« 

HOME. 

Poor  blind  sinful  creatiures !  God  be  merciful 
to  them ! 

HUME. 

I  join  you  heartily  in  the  prayer,  and  would 
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only  add  to  it,  man  be  merciful  to  them  also ! 
Imagine  them  to  have  lived  together  ten  years,  to 
have  a  numerous  and  happy  family,  to  come  and 
reside  in  your  parish,  and  the  attestation  of  their 
prior  relationship  to  be  made  indubitable  to  you, 
by  some  document  which  alone  could  establish  and 
record  it :  what  would  you  do  ? 

HOME. 

I  would  snapp  asunder  the  chain  that  the  devil 
had  ensnared  them  in,  even  if  he  stood  before 
me ;  I  would  implore  God  to  pardon  them,  and 
to  survey  with  an  eye  of  mercy  their  unofiending 
baims. 

HUME. 

And  would  not  you  also  be  disposed  to  behold 
them  with  an  eye  of  the  same  materials  ? 

HOME. 

Could  I  leave  them  in  mortal  sin?  a  prey  to 
the  ensnarer  of  souls !  No ;  I  would  rush  be- 
tween  them,  as  with  a  flaming  sword;  I  would 
rescue  them  by  God*s  help  from  perdition. 

HUME. 

What  misery  and  constemation  would  this  re-* 
scue  bring  with  it ! 

HOME. 

They  would  call  upon  the  hills  to  cover  them, 
to  crush  and  extinguish  their  shame. 
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HUM£. 

Those  who  had  lived  together  in  love  and  in- 
nocence  and  felicity !  A  word  spoken  to  them  by 
their  pastor  brings  them  into  irremediable  guilt 
and  anguish.     And  you  would  do  this  ? 

HOME. 

The  laws  of  God  are  aboTe  all  other  laws :  bis 
ways  are  inscrutable :  thidc  darkness  Covers  bis 
throne. 

HUME. 

My  cousm,  you  who  have  written  ao  elegant 
and  pathetic  a  tragedy,  cannot  but  have  redd  the 
best  contrived  one  in  existence,  the  Edipus  of 
Sophocles. 

HOME. 

It  has  wrung  my  heart»  and  haa  deluged  mj 
eyes. 

HUME. 

Which  would  you  rather  do ;  cause  and  exdte 
thoae  sufferings,  or  assuage  and  quell  them  ? 

HOME. 

Am  I  a  Scotchman  or  an  islander  of  the  Red-sei, 
that  a  question  like  this  should  be  aaked  me  ? 

HUME. 

You  would  not  then  have  given  to  Edipus 
that  infwmation  which  droTe  him  and  Jocasta  to 
despair. 
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HOME. 

To  him  no :  but  as  a  chri3tiaii  and  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  I  am  commanded  to  defy  the  devil» 
and  to  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  sin« 

HUM£, 

I  am  certain  you  would  be  greatly  pained  in 
doing  it, 

hOm:^. 
I  should  never  overcome  the  grief  and  anxiety 
90  severe  a  duty  would  cause  me» 

HUME« 

You  have  now  proved,  hetter  than  I  could  have 
done  in  twenty  EsstmfSj  that,  if  morality  is  not 
religioD»  n^ther  is  religion  morality.  Either  of 
themt  to  be  good,  (and  the  one  must  be  and  the 
<>l;hiBr  shojuld  be  so)  will  i^odupe  good  eflPects  from 
the  beginning  to  the  wd»  and  be  followed  by  no 
remorse  or  repentanee« 

It  would  be  presumptuous  In  me  to  quote  the 
bible  to  you«  who  are  so  much  more  conyersant 
in  tt :  yet  I  cannpt  re^in  from  repeating,  for  my 
own  satisfactiozu  the  beautiful  sentence  on  H<dir 
ness ;  that  *^  all  her  *ways  are  pleasantness,  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace/'  It  says,  not  one  or  two  paths, 
but  all:  for  vice  hath  one  or  two  passably  pleasant 
in  the  aeason,  if  w€  couM  forget  that,  when  we 
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would  return,  the  road  is  difficult  to  find,  and 
must  be  picked  out  in  the  daric«  Imagine  any 
thing  in  tbe  seinl;>lance  of  a  duty,  attended  by 
regret  and  sorrow,  and  be  assured  that  Holine« 
has  no  concem  in  it.  Admonition,  it  is  true,  is 
sometimes  of  such  a  nature,  .  from  that  of  the 
irregularity  it  would  correct^  as  to  occasion  a 
sigh  or  a  blush  to  him  who  gives  it :  in  this  case, 
the  Sensation  so  manifested  adds  weight  to  the 
reproof  and  indemnifies  the  reprover.  He  is 
happy  to  have  done,  what  from  generosity  and 
tendemess  of  heart,  he  was  sorry  and  slow  to  do ; 
and  the  person  in  whose  behalf  he  acted,  must 
be  degraded  beneath  the  dignity  of  manhood,  if 
he  feels  less  for  himself  than  another  has  feit  for 
him.  The  regret  is  not  at  the  Performance  of  bis 
duty,  but  at  the  failure  of  its  effect. 

To  produce  as  much  happiness  as  we  can,  and 
to  prevent  as  much  misery,  is  the  proper  aim  and 
end  of  all  true  morality  and  all  true  religion. 

Only  give  things  their  right  direction :  there  is 
room  ;  do  but  place  and  train  them  well» 

HOME. 

What !  room  for  vice  and  wickedness  ? 

HUME. 

There  was  a  time  when  what  is  wine  was  not 
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wine,  when  what  is  vinegar  was  not  vinegar,  when 
what  18  comiption  was  not  corruption.  That 
which  would  turn  into  vice,  may  not  only  not 
tum  into  it,  but  may,  by  discreet  and  attentive 
Aianagement,  become  the  groundwork  of  virtue. 
A  little  watchfulness  over  ourselves  will  save  us  ä 
great  deal  of  watchfulness  over  others,  and  will 
permitt  the  kindliest  of  religions  to  dropp  her 
inconvenient  and  unseemly  talk,  of  enmity  and 
strife,  cuirasses  and  breastplates,  battles  and  ex- 
terminations. 

HOME. 

These  camal  terms  are  frequent  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

HUME. 

Because  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
written  when  the  world  was  much  more  barbarous 
4Uid  ferocious  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  all  legis- 
lators  must  accommodate  their  language  to  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  country. 

HOME. 

Apparently  you  would  rather  abolish  the  strong 
language  and  forcible  expressions  of  our  pious 
reformers,  than  the  abominations  at  which  their 
souls  revolted.  I  am  afraid  you  would  hesitate  as 
little  to  demolish  kirks,  as  convents,  to  drive  out 
ministers,  as  monks. 
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HUME. 

I  would  let  ministers  and  thdr  kirks  alone.  I 
would  abolish  monasteries  ;  but  gradually  and  hu- 
manely ;  and  not  until  I  hadr  discovered  how  and 
where  the  atudioua  and  pious  could  spend  dieir 
time  better.  I  hold  religion  in  the  light  of  a 
medal,  which  has  contracted  ruat  from  ages.  Ulis 
rust  seems  to  have  been  its  preserver  for  many 
oenturies,  but  afler  some  few  more  will  eertainly 
be  ita  consumert  and  leave  no  vestige  of  effigy 
or  superscription  behind:  it  should  be  detached 
carefnlly  and  patiently,  not  ignorantly  and  rudely 
acoured  off.  Happiness  may  be  taken  away  from 
many  with  the  design  of  communicating  it  to 
more :  but  that  which  is  a  grateful  and  refreshing 
odour  in  a  limited  space,  would  be  none  whatever 
in  a  larger ;  that  which  is  comfortable  wannth  to 
the  domestic  circle,  would  not  awaken  the  chiip- 
ing  of  a  cricket,  or  atimulate  the  fligfat  of  a  but- 
terfly,  in  the  forest ;  that  which  satisfiea  a  hdndred 
poor  monks)  would,  if  thrown  open  to  society  at 
large,  contribüte  not  an  atom  to  its  benefit  and 
emolument.  Placid  tempers,  regulated  habitudes, 
eonsolatory  visitations,  are  suj^irest  anddestroyed, 
and  nothing  nses  from  their  ruins.  Better  let  the 
<H^11  be  standingf  than  level  it  only  üir  the  thorn 
and  nettle. 
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HOHE. 

What  good  do  these  idlers,  with  their  Cords  and 
walletSy  or,  if  you  please»  with  their  regularities  ? 

HUME. 

Tbese  have  their  yalue,  at  least  to  the  possessor 
and  the  few  about  him.     Ask  rather,  what  is  the 
worth  of  his  abode  to  the  prince  or  to  the  public  ? 
who  is  the  wiser  for  his  cowl,  the  warmer  for  his 
frock,  the  more  contented  for  his  cloister,  when 
they  are  taken  from  him  ?     Monks,  it  is  true, 
are  only  as  stars  that  shine  upon  the  desert :  bnt 
teil  me,  I  beseech  you,  who  caused  such  a  desert 
in  the  moral  world,  and  who  rendered  so  faint  a 
light,  in  some  of  its  periods,  a  blessing  ?   Ignorant 
mlers,  mnst  be  the  answer,  and  fnhuman  laws. 
These  should  cease  to  exist  some  time  before  their 
antidotes,  however  ill-compounded,  are  cast  away. 
If  we  had  lived  seven  or  eight  centuries  ago, 
John  Home  would  probably  have  been  saying  mass 
at  the  altar,  and  David  Hume,  fatter  and  lazier, 
would  have  been  pursuing  his  theological  studies 
in  the  convent.     We  are  so  much  the  creatures  of 
times  and  seasons,  so  modified  and  fashioned  by 
them,  that  the  very  plants  upon  the  wall,  if  they 
were  as  sensible  as  some  suppose  thein  to  be, 
would  laugh  at  us. 
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HOME. 

Fantastic  forms  and  ceremonies  are  rather  what 
the  true  philosopher  will  reprehend.  Stripp  away 
these,  reduce  things  to  their  primitive  State  of 
purity  and  holiness,  and  nothing  can  alter  or  shake 
US,  clinging;  as  we  should  do,  to  nothing  but  the 
anchor.of  Faith. 

HÜME. 

People  elung  to  it  long  ago ;  but  many  lost 
their  grasp,  benumbed  by  holding  too  tight«  The 
church  of  Scotland  brings  close  together  the  objects 
of  veneration  and  abhorrence.  The  evil  principle, 
or  devil,  was,  in  my  opinion,  hardly  worth  the  ex- 
pense  of  his  voyage  from  Persia ;  but,  sinee  you 
have  him,  you  jseem  resolved  to  treat  him  noblj» 
hating  him,  defying  him,  and  fearing  him  never- 
theless.  I  would  not  however  place  him  so  very 
near  the  Creator,  let  his  pretensions,  from  custom 
^nd  precedent,  be  what  they  may. 

HOME. 

He  is  always  marring  the  fair  works  of  our  hea- 
venly  Father :  in  this  labour  is  his  only  proximity, 

HUME. 

You  represent  him  as  spurring  men  on  to  wicked- 
ness^  from  no  other  motive  than  the  pleasure  he 
experiences  in  rendering  them  miserable. 
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HOME. 

He  has  no  other,  excepting  his  inveterate  spite 
and  malice  against  God ;  from  which  indeed,  to 
speak  möre  properly,  this  desire  originales. 

HUME. 

Ha8  he  lost  his  wits>  as  well  as  his  Station,  that 
he  fancies  he  can  render  God  unhappy,  by  being: 
spiteful  and  malieious  ?  You  wrong  him  greatly  j 
bufc  you  wrong  God  more :  for  in  all  Satan's  at- 
tempts  to  seduce  men  into  wickedness,  he  leaves 
eveiy  one  his  free-will  and  liberty,  either  to  resist 
or  yield  ;  büt  the  heavenly  Father,  as  yoü  would 
represent  him,  predestines  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  to  everlasting  pains  and  tonnents,  ante» 
eedently  to  comiption  or  temptation.  There  is 
no  impiety  in  asking  you  which  is  the  worst :  for 
impiety  most  eertainly  does  not  consist  in  setting 
men  right,  on  what  is  detnonstrable  in  their  reli- 
gion,  nor  in  shewing  them  that  God  is  greater 
and  better,  than,  with  all  their  zeal  for  him,  they 
have  ever  thought  him. 

HOME. 

This  is  to  confound  religion  with  philosophy,. 
the  source  of  every  evil,  and  of  every  error. 

HUME. 

Religion  is  the  eider  sister  of  philosophy :  on 
whatever  subjects  they  may  differ,  it  is  unbecoming 
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in  either  to  quarrel,  and  most  of  all  so  about  their 
inheritance. 

HOME. 

And  luve  yoa  nothing,  nr,  to  say  against  tbe 
pomps  and  vanities  of  other  worships,  tliat  yon 
sbould  assail  the  inatitntions  of  yoar  natire  comi- 
trj?  To  fear  God,  I  must  suppose  then,  is  Jen 
meritorioos,  than  to  build  ateeples,  and  embroido- 
nuplices,  and  compose  diaunta,  and  blow  the 
bellows  of  Organs. 

HUMB. 

M7  dear  nr,  it  is  not  tbat  God  is  deliglited 
with  hymns  and  instniments  of  music,  or  that  he 
prefers  base  to  tenor  or  tenor  to  base,  or  Handel 
to  Giles  Halloway,  that  nations  throng  to  cele- 
brate  in  their  churches  his  power  and  bis  bene- 
ficence :  it  is  not  that  Inigo  Jones,  or  Christopber 
Wren,  could  erect  to  him  an  habitation  more 
worthy  of  his  presence,  than  the  hnmblest  cottage 
or  the  loneliest  moor  :  it  is  that  the  best  feelings, 
die  highest  faculties,  the  greatest  wealth,  shonid 
be  displayed  and  exercised  in  the  patrimonial  pa- 
lace  of  erery  family  united . . .  for  sneh  are  chorcfaei 
both  to  the  rieh  and  poor. 

HOHE. 

YooT  band,  David !  Pndon  me,  sir ;  the  sen- 
timent  curried  me  beyond  ciutom  {  for  it  recalled 
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to  me  the  moments  of  blissful  enthusiasm  when 
J  was  writing  my  tragedy,  and  charmed  me  the 
more  as  Coming  from  you. 

HUME« 

I  explain  the  causes  of  things,  and  leave  them« 

HOME. 

Go  on,  sir,  pray  go  on  ;  for  here  we  can  walk 
together.  Suppöse  that  God  never  heard  us» 
never  cared  for  us :  do  those  hear  you,  whose  ex- 
ploits  you  celebrate  at  public  dinners,  our  Wallaces 
and  Bruces  ?  Yet  are  not  we  the  braver,  the  more 
generousy  the  more  grateful  ? 

HUME. 

I  do  not  see  clearly  how  the  more  grateful: 
but  I  would  not  analyse  by  reducing  to  a  cinder  a 
lofty  sentiment. 

HOME. 

Every  act  of  Gratitude  is  rewarded  by  repro- 
duction.  Justice  is  often  pale  and  melancholy; 
but  Gtatitude,  her  daughter,  is  constantly  in  the 
flow  of  spirits  and  the  bloom  of  loveliness.  You 
call  out  to  her  when  you  fancy  she  is  passing ;  you 
want  her  for  your  dependents,  your  domesticSi 
your  friends,  your  children.  The  ancients,  as  yoa 
know,  habitually  asked  their  gods  and  goddesses, 
by  which  of  their  names  it  was  most  agreeable  to 
them  to  be  invoked :  now  let  Gratitude  be»  what 
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for  the  play  of  our  fancy,  we  liave  just  imagined 
ter,  a  sensible  living  power  j  I  cannot  think  of 
any  name  more  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  her,  than 
Religion.  The  simplest  breast  often  holds  more 
reason  in  it  than  it  knows  of,  and  more  than  Phi- 
losophy  looks  for  or  suspects.  We  almost  as  fre- 
quently  despise  what  is  not  despicable  as  we  ad- 
mire  and  reverence  what  is.  No  nation  in  the 
World  was  ever  so  enlightened,  and  in  all  parts 
and  qualities  so  civilized,  as  the  Scotch.  Why 
would  you  shake  or  unsettle  or  disturb  those  prin* 
ciples,  which  have  rendered  us  peaceable  and 
^ontented  ? 

HUME, 

I  would  not  by  any  means. 

HOME. 

Many  of  your  writings  have  evidently  such  a 
tendency. 

HUME. 

Those  of  my  writings  to  which  you  referr  will 
be  read  by  no  nation :  a  few  speculative  men  will 
take  them  ;  but  none  will  be  rendered  more 
gloomy,  more  dissatisfied,  or  more  unsocial  by 
them.  Rarely  will. you  find  one  who,  five  mi- 
nutes  together,  can  fix  his  mind  even  on  the  sur- 
face :  some  new  tune,  some  idle  project,  some 
Jight  thought,  some  impracticable  wish,  will  gene- 
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rally  run,  like  the  dasziing  hazß  oi  suminer  oä 
the  drj  heath,  betwixt  them  and  the  reader.  A 
bagpipe  will  swalbw  them  up,  a  strathspey  will 
dissipate  them,  or  Romance  with  the  death-rattle 
in  her  tfaroat  will  drive  them  away  into  dark 
staircases  and  charaelhouses. 
.  You  and  I,  in  the  course  of  our  conversatioiiy 
have  been  at  Yaiiance,  as  much  as  discreet  and 
honest  men  ought  to  be :  each  knows  that  the 
other  thinks  di£Perently  from  him,  yet  each  esteems 
the  othen  I  cannot  but  smile  when  I  reflect 
that  a  few  paces,  a  glass  of  wine,  a  cup  of 
tea,  coneiliate  those  whom  Wisdom  would  keep 
asunder« 

HOME. 

No  wonder  you  sco£P  emphaticallyi  as  you  pro- 
nounce  the  word  wisdom. 

HUME. 

If  men  would  permitt  their  minds,  like  their 
children,  to  associate  freely  together,  if  they  could 
agree  to  meet  one  another  with  smiles  and  frank- 
nessy  instead  of  suspicion  and  defiance»  the  com- 
mon stock  of  wisdom  and  of  happiness  would  be 
centupled.  Probably  those  very  two  men  who 
hate  each  other  most,  and  whose  best  husbandry 
is  to  sow  burs  and  thistles  in  each  other's  path^ 
wouldy  if  they  had  ever  met  and  conversed  fami- 

VOL.  II.  A  A 
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liariy,  hsve  been  ardait  and  insepanbl«  äiends. 
The  minister  wbo  may  order  my  book  to  be  bonit 
tomorroTr  by  tbe  hangDun,  if  I,  by  any  acddent, 
had  been  seated  yesterday  by  his  dde  at  dinner, 
might  perh^M  in  another  fortnigbt  recommend 
me  to  bis  master,  for  a  nun  of  such  gravity  and 
visdom  as  to  be  worthy  of  being  s  priry  counaellor, 
ind  migfat  conduct  me  to  the  treasury  bench. 
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MAUROCORDATO. 

'  Pope  Clement  the  ninth  died  of  grief  at  being 
tinable  to  succour  the  island  öf  Crete.  It  is  true, 
the  Venetians,  who  were  expelled  from  it,  were  of 
his  church :  we  are  separated  from  it  only  by  a 
syllable.  Is  there  neither  pope  nor  king  who  can 
Step  over  a  syllable  in  our  defence  ?  Systematic- 
aDy  have  webeenpersecütedy  and  as  iitegularly 
have  we  been  abandoned ;  and  I  Imow  not  which 
despot  is  most  deservihg  of  our  abhorrence  and 
execration,  whether  he  whose  intolerable  chainä 
we  have  wrenched  and  cast  away  from  us,  or  tbe 
<;older  bai1)arian9  the  most  forward  to  promise» 
iwd  the  mpst  able  to  a£Pord  us»  snceour»  Super- 
isediBg  this^  let  us  present  a  picture  to  our  eoun^ 
try,  drawn  from  one  rather  nearer,  and  worthy  fo 
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be  placed  on  the  next  pannel  to  that  wliich  repre- 
sents  the  heroic  Hofer,  the  last  and  truesC  de- 
fender  of  Austria^^  delivered  up  by  her  to  bis 
murderew. 

Rhigas;  we  know,  was  bom  at  Velestinos  10 
Thessaly,  about  the  year  17^3.  He  was  the 
primary  Hiover  in  our  glorious  cause,  since  the 
power  of  the  Venetians  was  broken  by  the  com^ 
mon  enemy.  Enriched  by  commerce,  he  left  it 
early,  and  collecting  about  him  the  few  literaiy 
men  *  whom  our  unfortunate  nation  at  that  time 
produced,  went  to  Vi^ina  and  edited  a  joumal. 
His  ino£fensive  manners,  his  charity,  his  libcTality, 
conciliated  the  hearts  of  ajl.  The  govemmeat 
feit  and  acknowledged  the  Utility  of  bis  labours : 
its  ];iew  subjects  wer^  better  disposed  toward  it, 
and  others  were  more^  ready  to  become  so.  Above 
all,  the  S4pryia9s,  then  under  Paswan  O^ou,  read 
with  avidity  the  evangile  of  their  freedom,  The 
divau  of  Constantinople  was  informed  of  it:  a 
demand  was  made  that  Bhigas  be  delivered  up, 
and.  was  at  onee  acceded  to^  He  and  eight  o(  his 
friends  were  seized  by  the  poliee  of  Vienna, 

*.  Zabirs^  a  Greelc  of  Sialista^  is  reported  to  hare  left  be^ 
^iiid  bikn  a  catalögne  and  biography  o(  tbe  Qreek  writen 
.fince  the  captare.  0/  Constantinople:  l^e  diM  ia  the  yey 
1804.  . 
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chained,  thrown  into  a  böat  6n  the  Danube,  and 
committed  to  a  Turkish  guard« 

In  vain  wa»  the  torture  inflicted  on  them^  to 
extort  the  names  of  their  accomplicesr 

At  the  sight  of  Widdin,  "  O  streng  and  beau- 
teous  eity  !*^  cried  the  patriot  Rhigas,  "  residence 
of  a  wise  and  valiant  prinee  !  never  hast  thou  seen 
him  abandoning  bis  defenders,  nor  intimidated  by 
an  enemy,  far  or  near/* 

The  animated  tone,  the  look  of  exultation  in 
Rhigas,  was  the  signal  of  death  to  bis  country- 
men  and  bim.  Apprehensive  that  it  denoted  the 
proximity  of  a  rescue,  the  captain  of  the  guard 
ordered  the  larger  stones  in  the  ballast  iö^  he 
fastened  about  their  necks.  During  this  Operation 
they  sang  the  hymn  to  Liberty  which  Rhigas 
composed,  and  when  they  had  begun  the  louder 
chorus,  were  preeipitated  into  the  river* 

COLOCOTROI^I. 

O  Rhigas^ !  who  among  the  martyrs  sits  nearer 
to  thy  God  than  thou  ?  Hear  me  !  look  doWn  on 
cur  country  !  the  eyes  of  every  angel  will  follow 
Ibine»  and  Weep  at  its  abandonment  by  the  Chris- 
tian princes# 

Can  no  appeal  be .  made  to  Humanity  by 
Leaming? 
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MAU90CÖRI>ATÖ. 

In  Austria  no  booka  are  redd  bat  cookeiy-books» 
missalsyand  liyes  of  the  saints«  Ruwia  oontains 
only  one  man  of  erudition,  the  archimandrite 
Hyacintho^  who  has  colleeted  and  trimslated  the 
most  valuable  portdon  of  Chifiese  literature.  Oi 
suspicion  af  being  a  thinker,  he  bas  been  banished 
to  Archangely  and  is  dying  by  an  affisction  of  die 
lungs. 

COLOCOTRONI. 

In  Francie,  in  England,  is  there  none  who  will 
'speak  idoud  fbr  us  ? 

MAUROCORDATO. 

The  literary  men  of  France  have  a  censor  over 
them ;  upon  whiich  some  have  become  misdonaries 
and  jesuits,  and  some  Mahometans  z.others  write 
•ödes  on  the  triumphs  of  the  duc  d'AngouUme^ 
and  on  the  troeod^o  in  the  nursery  of  the  dMcknf 
de  Berti.  Engbind  has  partymen  in  profiision ; 
in  coust-livery  and  sans-cul^ttcsa :  if  a  wliUry, 
ledate  repnbliean  should  rise  up  in  that  country, 
they  would  unite  «nd  tear  hnn  ta'  pieces ;  just  as 
the  beggars  of  two  sbreets,  against  a  stranger  at 
the  comer  who  (they  suspect)  may  heg« 

COLOCOTROKt« 

The  English  have  no  need  of  a  repnblic,  none 
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of  their  habits  or  imaginations  resting  on  it,  and 
enjoying  as  they  do  what  liberty  tbey  desire«  Yet 
I  cannot  see  why,  when  I  myself  am  shaven,  I 
i^ould  break  the  ra^or,  or  hiqder  tbe  use  of  one 
in  those  wbo  want  it ;  as  they  do  in  regard  tö 
fireedom,  from  an  imperfect  and  erroneous  calcula* 
tion  in  the  leger-book.  Nearly  all  the  writers 
may  indeed  be  hired  by  the  govemmen^  and -the 
few  of  them  whö  are  not  hired  may  live  in  «xpect- 
ancy  of  place  and  profit ;  yet  the  public  is  much 
interested  in  our  cause,  and  has  bome  toward  us 
that  liberality,  for  which  nothing  short  of  etemal 
gratitude  can  be  an  adequate  retum. 

MAUROCORDATO. 

General,  I  have  received  from  an  Englishman, 
who  resideis  at  florenoe,  a  military  map  of  Greece, 
in  which  all  those  places  are  accurat^  marked 
where  great  battles  have  been  fought,  and  to  whieh 
a  topographical  description  is  added,  wherever  it 
was  to  be  foünd  either  in  ancient  historiana  or 
inodem  travelers. 

COLOCOTRONI. 

The  ancients,  who  excell  us  in  most  ihings 
of  importance,  excell  us  principally  in  military 
seience.  Every  great  general  was  a  great  invetttori 
Within  the  memory  of  män^  I  believe,  not  a  stra- 
tegem  has  been  thought  of»  by  any  one  in  Buropeii 
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be  it  old  or  new,  oiiginal  or  borrowed.  Campaigni 
are  fonned  as  much  by  a  receit  as  custarda,  and 
liebes  as  cheesecakes.  I  know  the  better  peit 
of  Qreece  perfectly,  and  only  wish  your  Englüb 
fiiend  could  devise  the  means  for  me,  of  bringing 
my  enemy  where  beaten  eneiities  were  braught 
formerly. 

The  Greeks  have  performed,  in  the  last  three 
years»  as  maay  arduous  actioos  os  their  anceston 
ever  performed  withiu  the  same  period,  and  have 
shevm  a  constaucy  such  as  they  have  never  ex^ 
hibited  since  the  dsys  of  Perides.  llie  British 
fbrce  is  composed  of  three  uations,  each  striving 
for  preeminence  in  valour.  Hence  whenever  i 
lai^  body  of  troops  is  assembled,  there  must  be  s 
considerable  portion  ofeach,  andvigour  isexerted 
by  all :  but  when  smaller  detachments  of  one  na^ 
tion  are  sent  out  oa  what  they  call  diversions,  we 
generally  find  them  fail ;  thei%  beiog  no  such 
^irit,  or  at  best  a  very  faint  one,  of  rivalry  and 
emulätion.  It  cannot  be  di3sein.bled  that  all  the 
victories  of  the  En^iflh,  in  the  last  fifty  yean, 
}»Ye  been  gained  by  the  high  courage  and  steddy 
disoiidine  of  the  soJdier ;  and  tbe  most  remarluhle, 
Tfhe)%  the  prudence  «nd  skül  (^  tbe  Commander 
iKsre  altogether  wanting.  Place  sny  distinguished 
gnienl  of  theirs,  wheie  Miuillo  was  placed  io 
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Americäy  Mina  in  Spain^  and  then  infbnn  me; 
what  are  your  hopes,  and  whether  you  expectr 
from  him  the  same  activity  and  the  same  expe-* 
dients»  Whiäiever  is  done  by  th^  Englisb,  ia  doner 
by  open  force,  to  which  nothing  is  porecuraory  -oi! 
siibsidiary«  Our  enemies  the  Tarka  are  somewbat 
of  this  character.  Now  I  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim^ 
that  the  weaker  of  two  powers  at  variance  shbuld 
never  employ  the  same  weapons  as  the  sttonger  i 
vthen  it  cannot  find  better,  at  least  it  shonld  look 
for  what  are  very  different  and  very  unexpeoted« 
If  we  Greeks  ever  form  our  regiments  on  the  mo- 
del  of  the  English»  we  shall  lose  half  our  strength. 
By  good  fortune,  dur  troops  are  eomposed  of  men 
united  by  blood  or  neighbourhood,  and  partly  put 
inta  motipn  by  the  spirit  of  love  mid  concord^ 
partly  by  emulation  :  for  the  diSerent  regions  of 
Greece,  you  know,  are  just  as  much  rlvals  now  al 
they  were  anciently*  In  no  other  part  of  Europe 
is  there  in  the  military  establishment  the  least 
consideration  ofmoral  force :  vices  and  yirtues  are 
equally  compressed  i  men  are  filed  and  packeted 
fike  pins.and  needles,  according  to  their  lengdi : 
an  inch  iii  stature  divides  two  brothers»  tn^O 
fiiends,  two  nyals  in  the  aflfections  of  the  iame 
tnistresS)  leaving  room  for  the  union  of  the  bram 
man  and  the  coward. .  Nodung  that  is)  ridiculoiu^ 
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idimrd,  injurious,  or  oflfensiye,  is  omitted  in  the 
modern  practise :  and  if  your  EngUsk  commentator 
draws  his  conclunons  from  it»  and  reccMumaidi 
it  to  0ur  Imitation^  we  haTe  only  to  tlumk  hiin  &t 
bis  kind  Intention. 

Oreece  has  much  to  do>  mudi  nof  to  do.  God« 
who  hath  restored  her  miracolously  to  ker  enthu- 
ttastic  and  vigorous  youth«  will  guido  and  protect 
her  in  it,  and  will  open  by  degrees  before  her  all 
the  sourcea  of  knowledge»  and  all  the  meani  ef 
in^rovement  and  prosperity. 

*  <  MAUROCORDATO. 

Hie  paper  I  hold  in  my  band  recommendft  the 
very  tfaing  on  which  you  particnlarly  inkiat»  tbe 
diyersaty  of  wei^n ;  nor  does  the  author  quofee 
an  fingüsb  authority,  bat  the  authority  of  a  fiur 
more  illnstrious  character  than  any  Engliahman 
hath  shewn  bimself  within  the  Tecollection  of  the 
liying,  imd  who  suggested  it  to  his  conntry,  Ame- 
nca,  when  she  was  about  to  contend  with  a  mili* 
tary  force,  to  which  bers  was  disprcqportionste  both 
in  nnmbers  and  in  diacipline.  Tbe  intaceat,  sayi 
my  oorreapondenty  I  fed  and  have  always  feit,  ki 
tbe  foatmie  of  those  who  struggle  to  be  firee^  per- 
muidet  me  to  «mbmitt  some  reflexions»  perbapa  Mt 
»Hnipoikatit  to  your  country.  If  ibey  weie  ei^ 
Mrely  my  own,  addahe^  I  m%ht  beaitate  more  (o 
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ofEtrAhem^  altho  of  hte  yiears  I  have  stinfied  theae 
matters  with  some  attention  and  have  examined 
them  with  $onie  üidustry«  Franklm  prapoBed  to 
the  considemtioQ  of  the  Anglo^Americans,  whetber 
tbe  bow  }Mi  not  a  more  effectual  weapon  than  the 
musket.  Its.Iigfatnefis»  tlije  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  h^  dry»  with  which  it  may  he  copcealed  and 
recovered»  with  which  it  may  be  kden  and  dia* 
chai^ed»  with  which  it  may  be  preserved  in  order^ 
or  replaced,  are  not  its  only  advantages. 

Patriotic  as  are  the  Greeks,  there  are  many  who^ 
gn  receiving  a  muaket  from  the  govemment» 
would  be  induced  to  retum  home,  that  they 
might  rather  employ  it  in  the  chase  than  in  bat- 
tle.  The  bow,  at  l^ast  in  the  b^nning,  wouM 
not  serve  the  purpose,  and  would  never  hold  forth 
iucb  an  inducement. 

When  ammunitipn  js  exhausted  in  tl^  villages 
and  in  the  mountains,  where  we  fight  most  fire- 
quently,  the  soldier  can  find  no  more,  and  ia  no 
long»  a  spldier  for  some  days ;  while  every  wood 
and  thicket»  every  house  and  shed,  prodiK^es  the 
-matiBnal  of  arrows. 

Youtha»  from  their  tender  age  or  from  their 
idle  habit8»  inoapable  of  canying  heavy  armfl^ 
would  carry  a  bow,  it  being  no  impediment  either 
in  attack  or  flight,  and>  being  thrown  away,  it 
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18  little  I068  to  them,  and  no  advantage  to  the 
enemy.  ,  '  T 

i  The  adviee  of  Franklin  was'  not  rgected  be- 
cause  it  was  irrational  or  reprehensible,  but  be- 
cause  the  Anglo-Amencans  were  nearly  all  well 
exercised  in  the  management  of  fire^arms,  and 
because  they  found  in  the  cities  a  superabundaitte 
of  ammuniäon.  It  is  not  so  in  Greece :  the 
diöice  is  yet  to  be  made ;  and  you  will  surely  make 
it,  says  our  friend,  of  that  material,  which  is  at 
^nce  the  most  plentiftil  and  the  most  easy  to  Work, 
|;hat  in  which  the  exercise  is  the  least  laborions, 
and  the  attainment  of  skill  the  least  difficult. 

Suppese  two  kinds  of  arms,  or,  if  you  please, 
two  kinds  of  tacties,  equally  good :  if  either  of 
these  be  unexpected  by  the  enemy,  that  is  pre- 
ferable«  Even  the  worse,  and  considerably  so»  the 
£rst  time  it  is  practised,  will  give  the  advantage 
to  those  who  employ  it,^  unless  its  defects  .be  too 
.evident. 

The .  ancients,  he  thinks  with  you»  reasoned 
much  more  and  much  better  on  this  bttsiness  than 
the  modems ;  and  they  always  used  a  great  di- 
-versity  of  weapons  in  the  same  army,  the  advan- 
^tage  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  Folard  in  hiß 
xommentary  on  Polybius. 

The  arrow  acts  in  three  manners  ;  rectilineariy, 
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earyüiiiearly,  and  perpendicularlj ;  the  muiket* 
ball  in  one  only,  the  rectilinear.  : 

■  Twelve  srrows  are  discharged  before  the  müsket 
can  be  dischai^d  the  third  time,  even  supposing 
that  it  is  aln^yg  clean,  and  that  it  never  piisses  fire- 
'  The  nuuket  without  bayonet,  as  are  many  of 
OOTS,  is  very  inconvenient ;  for  we  must  often 
draw  the  snord,  and  then  what  becomes  of  it  ? 
while  the  bow,  thrown  in  a  moment  across  the 
Shoulder,  leaves  the  right-hand  at  liberty,  and  the 
body  unencumbered,  for  all  the  other  ways  of  de- 
fence  or  of  attack. 

The  Turks  fight  in  close  array ;  so  that  ^ery 
arrow  strikes  etther  man  or  horse ;  and  it  is  re- 
inarkable  that  a  moderate  puncture  makes  the 
horse  intractable,  while  to  a  severe  musket-shot  he 
often  seems  for  a  time  insensible. 

The  repoit  of  fire-arms  by  night  or  in  ambus^ 
Cade  betrays  the  soldier  ;  the  arrow  not.  Even 
by  day  it  sometimes  is  expedient  that  Death  come 
vdled. 

,  The  lock  of  fire-anns  is  the  most  important 
part  of  them,  and  is  the  most  liable  to  injury, 
frma  a  blow,  froni  a  &II,  or  from  Service.  The 
musket  is  composed  of  many  parts,  all  subject  to 
be.detacbed  or  loosened,  some  to  be  lost,  aa  the 
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rod  and  the  flint,  liad  the  loss  may  not  be  por- 
ceived  until  it  is  fataL 

If  any  considerable  body  of  archera,  well  sup- 
portedi  drew  upqn  an  unprepaied  enemy^  (and  all 
at  tliis  day  are  so)  they  wonld  gain,  if  not  the 
battle»  the  adrantage.  No  fire  could  produce 
such  destniction,  such  confusion,  or  leave  eflfects 
so  unmediately  visible,  so  generally  appalling. 

He  who  carries  a  bow  instead  of  a  musket,  may 
also  carry  provisions  for  five  entire  days  ;  an  i&- 
calculable  advantage  in  a  country  laid  waste  on  all 
sides,  and  which  will  enable  him» .  in  most  sitaa* 
tionsy  to.  choose  and  change  his  encampment  as 
he  pleases.  When  a  foot  soldier  thus  armed  has 
taken  the  horse  of  an  enemy^  he  may  mount  and 
ose  him»  should  circumstances  require  it,  which 
he  could  not  do  with  musket  and  bayonet,  Cfcn 
in  case  of  neeessity. 

The  bow  has  no  need  of  cleaning ;  the  musket 
has  need  of  it  every  day ;  and  after  a  march  w  an 
engagement,  when  it  may  want  it  most,  the  soldier 
feels  little  inclination  to  this  surchai^  of  labour, 
and  often  has  not  tow,  sometunes  not  water^  as 
ours  experienced  on  the  mountains  very  frequentty 
last  Summer,  when  even  in  the  plains  occasionalij 
there  was  barely  a  sufficiency  to  quench 
thirst. 
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By  the  iightness  of  this  weapon,  and  the  little 
danger  there  is  of  its  sounding  loud  by  striking 
against  any  thing,  ammunition-waggons  and  Stores 
may  be  set  on  fire,  applying  to  the  arrow  inflam- 
mable  substances. 

The  Turks  are  still  masters  of  cities  and  for- 
tresses  which  we  must  take.  No  nation  defends 
a  place  so  obstinately  and  courageously  as  they  do« 
We  also  have  some  which  they  will  soon  attack. 
Here  the  bow  is  greatly  a  better  weapon  than  the 
musket :  for  in  the  hurry  of  firii^  on  those  who 
niount  to  the  assault,  few  balls  are  perfectly  well 
rammed  ;  hence  they  fall  out  or  fall  inoffensively ; 
and  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  hit  a  man, 
aiming  at  him  perpendicularly.  The  arrow  on 
this  occasion  would  seldom  miss.  We  may  have 
reasön  then  to  be  glad  that  they  no  longer  use  the 
bow,  in  which  formerly  lay  their  strength. 

COLOCOTRONI. 

These  observations  are  worth  attention.  What 
have  you  besides  ? 

MAUROCORDATO. 

The  observations  on  defensive  armour  are  ori- 
ginal and  important«.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV  the  officer  wore  it.  In  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  more  glorious  to  the  victor  than  any 
since  that  of  Leuctra,  (if  perhaps  you  except  two 
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others  won  in  distant  times  by  the  dsnte  tiation, 
at  Poictier»  and  at  Blenheim)  tliree  regiments  of 
light  cavaliy  in  succession  were  ordered  to  attack 
the  French  cuirassiers.  Each  made  several  charges, 
and  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  meni  in  killed  or 
wounded.  This,  continues  my  autlior,  belongs  to 
history»  and  shall  find  its  place  there,  together 
with  the  enqUiries  and  reflexions  it  excites...an 
imprudence  unexampled  !  If,  adds  he»  these  £n- 
gh*sli  regiments  had  been  defended  by  the  armour 
I  am  about  to  propose  for  yours,  they  would  have 
lost  much  fewer,  and,  altho  no  troops  are  braver, 
moi'e  expert,  or  better  disciplined,  than  the  French 
cuirassiers,  would  probably  have  repulsed  them : 
for  the  English  horses  were  fresher,  not  having  sur- 
monnted  such  acdivities,  nör  having  toiled  so  long 
over  a  deep  and  tenacious  clay. 

Suppose  it  possible  to  discover  a  ^ubatance  (m 
which  the  seasons  have  little  or  no  effect ;  which 
resists  heat,  coM,  moisture. .  .iroü  does  not. 

Suppose  it  possible  to  discover  a  sübstüoce  which 
leaves  every  limb  its  dasticity,  its  füll  play  and 
action. .  .iron  does  not. 

Suppose  it  possible  to  discover  a  substance  ia 
which  the  soldier,  if  neceasary,  may  deep. .  .in  iitm 
he  cannot. 

In  hctf  generale  ise  recommends  the  use  af 
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« 

corh  annour ;  the  usual  thickness  of  which  ma- 
terial  is  sufficient  to  resist  the  bayonet,  and  which 
a  mu8ket*hall  will  rarely  penetrate.  By  employing 
this,  the  soldier  who  cannot  swim  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages  of  him  who  e»n:  he  may  be  knocked 
down  in  it,  but  he  will  not  be  killed  nor  badly 
wounded :  seldcmi  will  a  particle  of  it  enter  the 
flesh,  and  in  case  it  should,  no  substance  whatever 
is  so  easily  extracted  or  so  perfectly,  nor  will  there 
ever  be  those  contusions  which  are  pften  mortal  in 
the  kead :  for  altho  the  sabre  does  not  penetrate 
the  metal  helmet,  it  indents  it  so  deeply  as  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  We  have  experienced 
the  dizziness  that  the  helmet  occasions  in  a  few 
hours  of  exertion :  this  destroys  both  activity  and 
strength.  Nothing  is  so  cool  to  the  head  as  cork, 
or  presents  so  equal  and  wholesome  a  temperature 
in  ail  seasoBs«  Its  additional  weight  is  imper- 
eeptible  to  the  horse  \  nor  is  the  dismounted  soldier 
lost,  as  ithe  steel-cased  cuirassier  is.  This  armour 
is  cheap  and  durable  ;  it  occupies  no  time  in  clean- 
ing,  HO  time  in  putting  on :  every  one  can  mend 
or  replaee  it. 

Seme  other  of  the  prcgects  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  our  Goverament :  they  are  political 
rather  than  military  \  they  are  cakulated  to  act  in- 
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stantaneousty  and  effectually.  The  author  himsdf 
says  on  them,  There  are  circumstances  in  which 
Themistocles  sfiotäd  be  heard  befbre  Aristides^  and 
indeed  wiihout  htm. 

He  recommends  that  the  Acro-corinthos,  and 
some  other  positions,  should  be  flanked  with  strmig 
Martello  towei^,  and  gives  an  accountof  anEngUsh 
ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  utterly  ruined  ofPCorsica 
by  such  a  tower,  mounting  one  only.  Here  is 
also  a  proposal  to  construct,  or  rather  to  employ, 
for  we  have  them  in  all  our  ports,  gunboats  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  Russians  in  the  battle  of 
Tchesme. 

COLOCOTRONI. 

I  hope  we  are  not  yet  redueed  to  imitate  the 
Russians  in  any  thing.  The  least  inventive  of  aU 
the  human  races,  and  the  most  hostile  to  all  in- 
ventions,  can  hardly  be  presented  to  Greeks  for  a 
model,  by  one  who  appears  well  acquainted  with 
our  history,  with  our  capacities,  and  with  our  wants. 

MAÜROCORDATO. 

He  informs  me  that  the  invention  of  this  is  due 
to  bis  countryman  and  friend,  General  Bentham, 
a  man  equally  distinguished  for  courage,  humanity, 
and  science,  and  whose  brother  I  have  heard  re- 
presented  as  the   only  true  philosopher   of  his 
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natioD,  excepting  the  physical  and  experimental, 
since  Locke  *. 

COLOCOTRONI. 

Prince,  I  know  almost  as  little  of  EnglUh  phi- 
losopfaers  or  EDglish  philosophy  as  the  emperor 
of  Turkey,  or  Morocco,  or  Austria.  War  is  my 
pursuit :  come  to  the  point ;  let  me  see  his  pro- 
ject.  I  may  recommend  it :  for  the  wisest  men 
and  most  useful  tliings  want  recommendation  j 
and  the  tongue  of  the  fool  is  often  requisite  to  the 
inventions  of  the  wise. 

UAUROCORDATO. 

General  Bentham  commanded  the  naval  anna- 

*  Manrocordato  bere  expreioes  an  opinion  more  prevalmt 
OD  tlie  Cootinent  tlian  in  England,  wliere  Beatham  is  not 
come  into  fashioo,  and  Locke  is  gooe  ont.  No  wonder  such 
an  eielatnaiion  sbould  have  burst  forth  (as  it  did)  froin  a  phi- 
loeopber  of  Prussia,  under  the  night-hag  Despotiam  ;  for  tlie 
pbiloBopLy  botL  of  Loclje  and  of  Bentham  points  to  free- 
dorn.  Jaatice  had  scales  before  the  time  of  the  latter  ;  bnt 
her  weighte  were  nerer  qaite  exact,  nor  scientifically  divided, 
nor  carried  low  eooiigli  down.  Having  redd  his  norks  ouly 
in  Frencb,  excepting  the  Treatiae  od  Uanry,  which  his  bro- 
ther  lent  me,  I  can  aay  nothing  of  the  style.  Hia  merits  and 
defecte,  as  Ear  as  I  may  jndge  of  them,  are  accnrately  and 
perapicnooely  laid  down  by.M.  Hazlitt  in  Tke  S^irHs  qf  iht 
Ag«. 
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ment  of  Russia  at  tbe  bMtle  of  Tchesme,  imiler 
(in  politics  this  word  usually  means  ocer)  prince 
Potemkin.  Guoboats  had  always  been  buUt  solidly, 
with  stroQg  traverses,  to  prevent  the  recoil  of  the 
gun.  Hence,  after  erery  fire,  the  motion  of  the 
Tessel  was  so  violent  and  of  so  long  contmnanc^ 
tbat  the  discharges  were  intermttted  and  uBCertais. 
One  would  imagine  t^at  very  little  expeiience  wai 
requisite  to  demonstrate  how,  leaving  the  cannon 
to  its  recoil,  and  the  vesüel  to  its  own  action  upon 
the  water,  no  vioient  shock  could  be  given,  and 
how  the  succ^eding  discharges  would  be  more  r^id 
iond  more  easily  directed.  Instead  of  the  old  guD> 
boat,  constructed  at  tnuch  expense  and  soon  ruined, 
he  placed  heavy  cannon  upon  barks  deemed  before 
incapable  of  bearing  them :  but  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent  that,  on  still  water,  they  were  adequate  to 
destroy  the  most  fonnidable  ships  of  the  line.  Ilie  ' 
general  'shewed  the  troops  and  mariners,  that  tbe 
water  itself  gives  the  proper  degree  both  of  reces- 
sion  and  of  resistence,  without  danger  to  the  can- 
noneer  or  detriment  to  the  boat.  The  advantages 
ofthe  invention  are  these :  that  the  boats,  if  they 
ve  to  be  built,  do  not  cost  a  fifth  of  the  othen : 
that  worse  timber  and  a  smaller  qaantity  of  it  will 
aerve  :  that  all,  even  the  Ughtest,  may  be  ad^ted 
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in  little  time :  that  merchant-ships  taken  from  the 
enemj  may  be  converted  into  them. 

COLOCOTRONI. 

Do  the  English  use  them  constantly?  for  in 
these  matters  they  have  more  authority  with  me^ 
than  in  others. 

MAUROCORDATO. 

TTiey  do  not :  because  they  have  no  need  of 
gunboats  on  their  coasts,  commanding,  as  they  do, 
the  ocean :  because  too  their  seas  are  tempestuous, 
and  their  expeditions  for  the  greater  part  distant : 
and  because  they  are  reluctant  that  their  enemies 
should  acquire  from  them  the  benefit  of  an  inven- 
ti<Hi,  by  which  they  themselvescould  not  profit  in  the 
same  d^ree.  The  small  gunboat  not  presenting 
its  side  io  an  enemy,  the  Turk,  the  worst  of  can- 
mmeers,  would  hardiy  ever  strike  it ;  while  it  would 
rarely  miss  him,  and  would  nerer  fail  to  discourage 
where  it  might  not  disable. 

My  correspondent  is  particularly  urgent  that 
every  mariner  and  soldier  on  board  should  be  armed 
with  a  bow,  and  with  a  longer  and  heavier  pike 
than  any  in  common  use.  Recurring  to  actions 
by  land»  he  observes  that  the  length  of  the  pike 
gave  the  Tictwy  to  the  Greeks  in  the  first  battle 
agaiqst  Xerxes,  wben  the  Immortais  of  that  auto- 
crat  were  repulsed  by  the  Lacedemonians,  aecord- 
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ing  to  Herodotus,  from  this  cause  only.  The  bow 
is  recommended  at  sea  still  more  eamesdy,  and  in 
our  gunboats  and  small  vessels  most  particularly, 
from  the  necessity  of  loading  them  lightly  with 
ammunition. 

COLOCOTRONI. 

Should  any  of  these  suggestions  be  introduced, 
it  must  be  done  suddenly,  secretly,  and  diffiisively. 

MAUROCORDATO. 

The  political  reflexions  of  my  correspondent 
will  be  the  subject  of  some  future  consideration. 
To  obtain  our  independence,  he  would  propose  to 
the  Turk  the  same  annual  subsidy  as  comes  hUo 
the  treasury  at  present,  which  is  little  more  than 
a  fifth  of  what  is  levied :  he  would  engage  that 
we  should  admitt  into  our  ports  no  vessel  of  a 
potentate  at  war  with  Turkey,  and  that  we  should 
sign  no  treaty  of  alliance  with  any  one  upon  her 
confines :  he  would  consent  that  all  the  Greeks  in 
Asia  and  other  parts  should  be  united  in  the  ter- 
ritory  bounded  on  the  north  by  Olympus  and  the 
Ceraunians,  on  the  East  by  the  Egean  sea,  and 
including  Crete.  Property  should  be  exchanged 
by  Turkish  and  Greek  commissioners,  aided  by 
the  cpnsuls  of  France,  England,  and  Sweden,  and 
the  contract  should  be  terminated  in  three  yean 
in  all  parts  of  both  countries. 
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He  informs  me  that  many  Christian  and  Jewish 
families  have  still  the  records  bf  places  in  Crete, 
where  the  treasüres  of  private  houses,  as  also  of 
churches  and  of  convents,  were  deposited  on  its 
subjugation.  Turkey  does  not  derive  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  zecchins  annually  from  the 
conquest.  She  would  readily  compromise  in  a  few^ 
years,  probably  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  first 
war,  for  the  tax  stipulated,  and  aceept  ten  or  twelve 
years  purchase.  Indeed  on  her  expressing  any 
doubt  of  security  in  our  faith,  we  might  offer  as 
much,  with  no  fear  of  refusal,  md  could  obtain  it 
from  England.  So  moderate  a  debt  would  rather 
be  a  bond  to  unite  us  than  a  bürden. 

COLOCOTRONI. 

A  Society  of  Englishmen,  no  less  patriotic,  has 
kindly  sent  to  me  three  hundred  bibles,  in  readi- 
ness  for  the  next  campaign  ;  with  an  exhortation 
to  prohibit  all  dancing  in  private  houses,  unless 
among  persons  of  a  certain  age  and  rank ;  a 
remonstrance  against  the  letting  of  urine  at  the 
comers  of  streets,  or  lanes,  or  stable  doors; 
and  a  form  of  prayer  to'  be  offered  up  in  our 
churches« 

MAÜROCORDATO. 

Instead  of  this  latter,  our  patriarch  may  be  re- 
quested  to  insert  in  the  Litany  a  petition  to  the 
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Aliigiiljf»  tmttß  n  tk  bmids  of  nii 
it  iDST  pimc  hini  to  leiuii  id  uic  guici  imHwt  of. 
die  Seütm  Isla  hk  EzccUencj  Sir  Thon»  Maü- 
kmd,  so  tliai  die  peo^  diall  netcr  ccase  ton^ 
fiir  miion  widi  ns;  and  diai  likeinsey  in  hii  k- 

he  msj  lemore  iD  impedimcnt  !• 


Ins  EizceUencjr»  by  removing  fiir  ever  Lord  GoiU- 
fiird,  in  whose  presenoe  Leaming  wonld  afanost 
fiifget  her  losses,  and  dismenifaered  Greeoe  her 


COLOCOTSONI. 

Yes»  Gieeoe  shall  ame  again,  like  Ulysses  fron 
ander  the  wand  of  Pallas»  when  his  wrinkles  were 
smoothened,  and  his  tattered  gannent  cast  asiaj 
from  him.  Nevertheless,  whatever  arms  she  takes 
up,  she  may  look  forwaid  to  years  of  agony,  and 
to  more  enemies  than  the  Tiujl.  All  the  old 
govemments  in  Eiur^e  will  attexnpt  to  inereMS 
oor  4i£Bculties,  and,  when  they  ha^e  augmented 
them  to  the  utaiost  in  their  power<»  will  point 
them  out  as  the  natund  fruits  of  insobordinatioB, 
for  snch  they  call  resistenoe,  whidi  is  the  nnm 
criminal  in  their  eyes,  the  longer  and  the  nun 
patiendy  you  have  bome  oppression.  H^ipilj 
we  have  no  allie :  we  have  an  oppressor  the  less. 
If  Spain  or  Fortugd  had  any,  diat  allie  would 
awdel  the  adopted  form  of  govemment ;  in  other 
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words,  wonld  cfaange  the  features  without  dimi- 
nisbing  the  weight  of  slavery.  Proridence,  I 
trust,  will  favour  our  exertions  :  I  would  propose 
then  to  leave  a  wide  space  between  as,  and  the 
dominiona  of  a  government  more  syitematically 
and  more  degrsdingly  tyrannical.  Indignant  as 
we  justly  are  at  the  unworthy  treatment  we  have 
receiTed,  and  conscious,  as  we  cannot  but  be,  that 
we  are  the  undegenerate  descendents  of  a  people« 
which  Dever  eince  the  foundation  of  the  worid 
hath  befaeld  a  rival  in  gloty^  we  must  aoknowledge 
that  no  conqueror  is  milder  Üian  the  Turkisfa, 
no  reli^on  more  tolerant,  no  judge  more  dispas- 
sionate,  no  law  more  equitable.  But  many  couD- 
tries,  once  Grecian,  lie  desolate :  Crete  can  hardly 
discover  the  trace«  of  fiye  amidst  her  hundred  cities. 
True  ;  Islands,  which  when  free  are  the  happiert 
of  coantries,  are  the  most  miserable  when  they 
are  subjected.  For  the  subjection  endured  under 
modern  goTemments,  is  far  di£ferent  in  its  effects 
from  that  endured  under  our  ancestore  aad  Ute 
Romans.  Towns,  harboun,  and  maitc^  arose 
npon  it :  be  my  witnesses  on  one  eide,  Cypnis, 
Lesbos,  Chios,  and  ye  starry  host  <tf  Cydadeg ! 
stand  on  die  other,  Sicily,  Sardiaia*  Irebnd,  mith 
yonr  hcrds  of  mendicants,  your  baods  oi'  ivbbers. 
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your  pestiferous  marshes,  and  your  deserted  ports. 
What  countries  are  naturally  more  fertile  ?  what 
more  wretched  ?  Wild  theories  haye  not  rendered 
them  80 ;  and  yet  the  only  mischiefs  to  be  ex- 
tirpated  are  wild  theories.  The  cities  of  the 
Valtelline,  under  the  protection  of  Switzerland, 
Ragusa,  Grenoa,  Venice,  had  enjoyed  a  long  pros- 
perity,  all  several  hundred,  some  past  a  thousand 
years,  and  one  had  arriyed,  by  its  prudence  and 
wisdom,  at  an  age  which  appeared  forbidden  to 
human  institutions,  when  suddenly  a  sage,  too 
autocratical  to  be  taught  any  thing  by  sages  of 
another  class,  draws  around  his  Shoulders  a  cat- 
skin  hung  with  saints,  and  is  informed,  as  he 
swallows  his  moming  draught  of  brandy,  that  if 
they  really  were  happy,  they  were  happy  from 
wild  theories,  and  must  be  all  corrected.  Let  us, 
Maurocordato,  cast  our  eyes  a  little  way  into  the 
wilds  of  these  theories ;  no  such  wilds  as  Siberia 
can  shew  us,  nor  the  Ukraine,  nor  the  Chersonese, 
nor  the  plains  of  Hungary^  nor  the  Campania  of 
the  Popes  and  Bourbons,  each  by  nature  so  fer- 
tile, each  by  despotism  so  corroded  and  exhausted ; 
but  such  wilds  as  our  Attica  and  our  The^y 
and  our  Boeotia  once  rejoiced  in ;  wilds  of  equality ; 
wilds  where  the  heart  of  man,  in  füll  expansion, 
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bäte  high  and  freely  thro  the  course  of  ages  j 
where  the  human  form  possessed  such  dignity,  as 
none  other  than  a  native  of  this  country  could 
represent  or  could  imagine.  Wild  theories !  that 
unite  men  in  justice  and  amity!  Wild  theories ! 
that  gave  birth  and  nurture  to  every  art  and  every 
science ;  that  even  taught  reason  and  humanity  to 
the  despot  who  lashed  the  sea  ! 

Solon !  Aristides  !  Epaminondas!  Phocion  ! 
ye  are  authors  and  abettors  of  wild  theories. 
Eschylus !  we  deemed  thee  generous,  heroic,  self- 
devoted,  as  thy  own  Prometheus :  thy  blood  we 
thought  flowed  for  thy  country,  for  civilization, 
for  enlightened  and  free  mankind  •  •  it  flowed  for 
wild  theories.  O  Sophocles  !  O  Euripides !  what 
lessons  have  you  given  us !  wild  theories  ! 

And  yet,  sir,  for  scom  must  have  its.period, 
if  we  use  our  memories,  and  reject  our  reason,  as 
autocrats  would  teil  us  we  are  bound  to  do,  äs 
for  national  power,  which  many  look  chiefly  to, 
as  for  national  defence,  which  interests  all,  Rome 
hath  ever  been  said  to-have  existed  in  a  State  of 
infancy  under  her  kings,  of  maturity  under  her 
consuls,  of  decrepitude  aud  decay  under  her  em- 
peroi*s.  People  are  disposed  to  acknowledge,  that 
a  monarch  is  more  prompt  in  giving  his  Orders 
for  invasion  and  annoyance,  and  that  he  can  both 
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commence  and  conduct  hostilitdes  with  greater 
secrecy  and  decision.  Glorious  prerogative !  Be 
it  80 !  There  must  then  be  some  stnmgely  counter- 
yaQing  disadvantage  in  the  form  and  atructure  of 
bis  govemment ;  for  never  since  the  creation  of 
the  World  was  there  an  instance  of  a  monarchy 
conquering  a  republic»  where  the  people  were 
equally  numerous  in  the  latter,  or  within  a  tUrd ; 
while  republica  in  all  ages  have  conquered  many 
kingdomsy  of  which  the  population  was  the  double 
and  even  the  triple  of  theirs. 

Monarchy  has  all  her  blood  in  the  head :  she 
looks  healthy  to  those  who  see  health  in  flushed 
ftces,  and  strong  to  those  who  look  for  strength 
in  swollen  limbs.  Strange  deception !  if  indeed 
any  thing  is  stränge  where  all  principles  are  per- 
verted ;  where  what  is  best  must  not  be,  where 
what  is  worst  must  be ;  where  tyranny  alone  has 
nghts,  and  Usurpation  alone  has  Privileges.  Tau 
$haU  encham  Poland;  you  shall  do  with  Itabf 
amdivük  lüyria  what  y<m  please ;  yam  skaä  du- 
memberßree  tmdhappy  Saxomf. 

What!  nomore?  my  Brothers! 

Waif  a  Utäe^  amrbr&ther,  wait  a  little!  Wmt, 
4mr  brother,Jbur  years  atßtrthest :  tken  aihanee: 
yom  wiä  be  haüedas  m  deliverer  ß'om  witüm  and 
firom  witkM*.     His  mo9t  ehrisümm  Majesty  is 
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anxiou^  ü>  recover  the  influence  qf  his  famUy  t n 
Spain :  the  English^  who  uHiged  war  to  prevent 
üjrom  having  any^  are  not  m  a  eandition  to  in^ 
terpose  the  süghtest  vmpedimenty  andihe  minUter^ 
are  more  intererted  in  suppresnng  tvhat  are  called 
constituiiaMy  Ihan  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
their  throne. 

Thus  argue  the  holy  Allies» 

England  is  indeed  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  the  ministers  are  chosen  from  their  difisi- 
militude  to  the  people.  I  never  think  of  them 
without  the  idea  of  the  bear  ridden  by  the  monkey ; 
the  fitrong  by  the  weak,  the  grave  by  the  pert, 
the  quiet  by  the  mischievous.  $ince  the  time  of 
Pitt  the  First  (in  this  manner  will  politicians  teach 
historians  to  write)  she  has  been  govemed,  with 
hardly  an  interval,  by  the  most  inordinate  and 
desperate  gamesters,  that  ever  her  subscription^ 
houses  drove  pennyless  down  stairs. 

MAXJROOORDATO. 

There  is  an  axiom,  that  the  best  if  corrupted 
is  the  worst.  It  grieves  me  to  think  of  England, 
once  the  favorite  of  Liberty,  and  sitting  in  light 
alone.  All  the  French,  however,  cannot  have 
lost  entirely  that  spirit  with  which  twenty  millions 
were  animated  so   lately.      His    most  Christian 
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Majesty  is  said  in  the  Chamber  of  deputies  to  be 
destined  by  Providence  to  dose  the  abyss  qf  re- 
volutions.  He  may  perhaps  close  that  abyss  (as 
he  would  any  other)  by  falling  into  it. 

The  saints  of  the  Holy  Alliance  punish  whh 
imprisonment  and  poverty  those  who  write  against 
the  Christian  religion,  while  they  themselves  act 
against  it  openly,  and  *  assist  in  crushing  its  de- 

*  Le  consnl  Minciaki^  qai  avait  permis  de  noliser  les  bt- 
timens  avec  pavilUm  Russe,  ponr  traiisporter  k  Psara  les 
Osmanlis  qui  s*y  sont  baign^s  dans  le  sang  des  chretieos, 
etait  fteTerement  jng6  m^me  par  les  Francs.  Tbis  I  transcribe 
from  a  Journal  of  monarcbal  France,  a  Journal  in  part  com- 
posed  by  Chateaubriant. 

Anstria  hath  sbewn  us  abundantly,  that  her  synipathies  are 
stronger  with  despotisni  than  with  christianity.  Her  sbips, 
both  of  war  and  commerce,  haye  repeatedly  and  sedaloosly 
brougbt  supplies  of  food  and  munition  to  the  Turks^  blockadd 
and  besieged. 

Even  the  raost  Christian  king  himself  has  conveyed  in  bis 
navy  the  money  sent  by  tbe  pasbaw  of  Egypt  for  the  payment 
of  bis  troops  in  the  Peloponnesus.  llie  military  hireliogSi 
who  were  the  readiest  instniments  of  Bonaparte*s  tyranny,  tre 
become  those  (and  indeed  may  withont  shame)  of  this  am- 
bitious  Satrap  3  who,  barbarian  as  he  169  is  a  soldier  of  more 
valour,  a  prince  of  more  hononr,  and  a  politician  of  more 
conduct  and  capacity.      If  tbe  French  ministry  has  engaged 
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fendersy  men  descended  from  those  whq  first  re- 
ceived  it  among  the  gentiles.  Not  only  the  catholic 
princes^  professing  the  most  intolerant,  the  most 
rapacious,  and  the  most  insolent  of  superstitions, 
but  the  potent  and  sole  protector  of  the  Greek 
church  abandons  it  to  the  lust  of  the  Musselinan. 
I  dare  not  call  this  pusillanimit^,  still  less  dare  I 
call  it  perfidiousness,  baseness,  infamy ;  but  I  may 
lawfully  ask  whether  any  prince,  in  modern  days  or 
ancienty  has  been  guilty  of  a  greater :  for  in  my  zeal 
in  favour  of  royalty,  always  amiable,  always  august, 
and  in  our  times  more  so  than  ever,  I  vvould 
fondly  hope  that  none  has  committed  any  thing 
beyond  a  peccadilloj  and  that  in  political  com- 

them  io  such  a  Service^  it  has  acted  with  some  wisdom.  It 
may  now  triumphantly  cry  out  to  the  factious«  See  tohat  a 
deleitable  gang  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  are  not  only  those 
who  have  long  ago  betrayed  you,  but  those  in  xvhom  you  still 
would  place  your  trust ! 

The  Amaranthe  Viiiied.  in  the  Service  of  the  Egyptians  both 
before  Rhodes  and  before  Crete.  • 

If  the  report  be  true  that  Liord  Gochrane  is  to  take  a  com- 
mand  in  defence  of  Greece^  we  may  confidently  hope  that  he 
will  destroy  any  naval  force  the  French  government  may  ap- 
point  to  act  against  her.  The  same  blow  will  dissipate  the 
Tnrks  and  disjoint  the  whole  body  of  their  holy  allies, 

VOL.  II.  C  C 
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putation,  even  this  is  nothing  worse.  DioeletiaD, 
and  the  other  Roman  emperors  who  persecuted 
the  Christians,  di4  less  than  was  done  by  their 
suecessors  from  pulpits  and  convents»  monks  and 
priests,  who  took  upon  themselves  the  ridicolous 
title  of  pope.  Religion  was  to  be  totally  changed 
in  the  State  by  the  Christians,  and  this  change  the 
civil  power  always  prevents ;  but  the  popes,  as 
these  usurpers  called  themselves,  were  under  no 
apprehension  that  the  new  religion  should  itsdf 
be  subverted,  for  it  is  one  of  their  tenets  that  it 
never  shall  be ;  their  only  fear  was,  that  they 
should  lose  a  portion  of  their  power  by  the  re- 
jection  of  absurdities,  and  a  portion  of  their  wealth 
by  the  reduction  of  ceremonies  to  the  simplidty 
and  paucity  of  the  original  institution.  These 
however,  popes  or  pagans,  are  not  so  censurable 
as  those  princes,  whose  power  and  riches  are  in  no 
danger  on  any  side,  and  who  by  seceding  from  tlie 
cause  of  humanity,  which  we  vindicate  and  defend, 
shew  the  world  their  utter  indifference  to  that 
faith  which  they,  one  and  all,  have  swom  publidy 
to  protect. 

COLOCOTRONI. 

To  rise  against  oppression  j  to  teach  our  childran 
their  duties  and  their  rights ;  to  remind  them  of 
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their  ancestors,  and  to  rescue  them  frora  the  se- 
raglio,  these  are  crimes  I  They  are  crimes,  in  the 
eyes  of  whom  ?  of  those  who  profess  the  religion 
of  Christ!  holy  men !  sacred  allies !  apostolic  ! 
catholic!  We,  Maurocordato,  are  inconsiderate, 
rash,  frantic  ;  for  what  gain  we  by  our  vigils,  fasts, 
andtoils;  by  our  roofless  houses,  our  devastated 
farmsy  our  long  marches,  our  broken  sleep  upon 
the  siiowy  Hiountams,  unless  it  be  the  approbation 
of  ouf  fkthers  now  in  bliss,  and  the  consolatory 
hope  of  it  from  our  posterity  ?  The  fest  of  Europe 
is  reduced  to  slavery,  one  heroie  race  excepted  : 
God  alone  can  foresee  the  termination  of  our  eon- 
flict ;  but  of  this  we  both  are  certain ;  that,  whenever 
we  faU,  in  whatever  part  of  Greece  our  bodies  lie, 
tbey  will  iie  by  the  side  of  those  who  have  defended 
the  same  cause ;  and  that  there  is  not  a  pillar,  in 
ancient  days  erected  by  a  gratefui  country,  that 
does  not  in  its  fragments  teil  our  story. 


Tlie  emperor  of  Russia  has  Lad  the  address^;  by  the  con- 
gress  of  Verona,  to  involve  the  states  of  Europe  in  war  again. 
He  will  within  a  year  or  two  be  able  to  put  into  execution 
hi8  project  on  the  side  of  Turkey>  having  first  enfeebled 
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Persia,  by  pushing  her  forward  so  precipitately.  I  foresaw 
and  foretold  all  this.  Id  the  auimal  world  the  insecU  hare 
the  largest  einpire,  in  the  political  the  Russians.  The  do- 
minions  of  the  czar  extend  over  a  Space  equal  to  a  third  of 
the  old  World.  They  are  the  parents  of  many  vast  empires, 
imcounted  tribes,  and  unknown  generations^  and  are  seveo 
times  larger  than  the  nearest  planet«  inclading  in  the  calcola- 
tion  all  its  gulphs  and  oceans.  His  subjects  are  edocated 
in  blind  Submission  to  his  will ;  and  at  least  two  millions  of 
them  either  are  soldiers«  or  may  become  so  withont  any  los« 
to  agricultare  and  the  other  arts.  Is  tbere  then  no  daoger  to 
Enrope  from  so  enormous  a  power,  put  into  motion  and 
directed  by  ministers  who  have  been  raised  from  obscnrity 
and  want,  who  have  abjured  their  conntry,  and  who  mut 
flourish  on  the  decoiuposition  of  others  ?  How  large  a  por- 
tion  of  North  Amrerica  faas  been  pnblickly  daimed  by  tbe 
autocrat,  the  dominions  of  Spain,  of  England,  and  of  tbe 
United-States,  from  the  thirty-first  to  the  sixtieth  dcgree ! 
enongh  to  constitute  three  great  empires. 

No  nation  seems  yet  to  have  divined  the  importance  of 
California :  the  Russians  are  destined  to  teach  it.  Possessioo 
of  this  conntry  was  taken  by  Drake,  who  called  it  New 
Albion. .  .The  wisest  work  on  political  relations  is  that  of  my 
old  acquaintance  the  late  governor  Pownal. .  .too  wise  erer 
to  be  adopted  by  our  government,  even  if  no  impediments  kad 
been  thrown  in  the  way  since  it  was  written. 

*  ♦  *  « 
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I  have  occasioDally^  bat  rarely>  scattered  a  few  verses  amongst 
the  Dialogaes.  The  following,  connected  in  subject  with 
mach,  and  in  spirit  with  all  that  has  gone  before>  may 
stand  here. 


We  are  what  suns  and  winds  and  waters  make  us ; 

The  mountains  are  our  Sponsors,  and  the  rills 

Fashion  and  win  their  nursling  with  their  smiles. 

But  where  the  land  is  dim  from  tyranny, 

There  tiny  pleasures  occupy  the  place 

Of  glories  and  of  duties;  as  thei  feet 

Of  fabied  faeries  when  the  sun  goes  down 

Trip  o'er  the  grass  where  wrestlers  strove  by  day. 

Then  Justice,  called  the  etemal  one  above, 

Is  more  inconstant  than  the  buoyant  form 

That  bursts  into  existence  frotn  the  froth 

Of  ever-varying  ocean :  what  is  best 

Then  becomes  worst ;  what  loveliest,  most  deformed,' 

The  heart  is  hardöst  in  the  softes!  climes, 

The  passions  flourish,  the  affections  die. 

O  thou  vast  tablet  of  these  awful  truths, 

That  fillest  all  the  space  between  the  seas, 

Spreading  from  Venice's  deserted  courts 

To  the  Tarentine  and  Hydruntine  mole, 

What  lifls  thee  up  ?  what  shakes  thee  ?  His  the  breath 

Of  Gk>d  !  awake^  ye  nations!  spring  to  life  f 
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Let  the  last  work  of  bis  rigfathand  appear 
Fresh  with  bis  image  . . .  Man. 

Thou  recreant  slave 
Tbat  sittest  afieir  off  and  helpest  not, 
O  tbou  degenerate  Albion !  witb  wbat  shame 
Do  I  survey  tbee,  pusbing  fortb  tbe  spunge 
At  tby  spear's  lengtb,  in  mockery  at  tbe  thirst 
Of  boly  Fieedom  in  bis  agony. 
And  prompt  and  keen  to  piorce  the  wounded  aide ! 

Must  Italy  tben  wboUy  rot  away 
Amidst  ber  slime,  before  sbe  germinate 
Into  firesb  Tigour,  into  £orm  again  ? 
Wbat  tbunder  bunts  upon  mine  ear !  aome  iaie 
Hatb  surely  risen  from  the  gulphs  prolbiind, 
FoLger  to  suck  the  sansbine  ffom  the  breaat 
Of  beauteous  Nature,  and  to  catch  the  gale 
From  golden  Hermus  and  Melena^s  brow. 
A  greater  thing  tban  ide,  than  continent, 
Than  earth  itaelf,  than  ocean  circluig  earth, 
Hatb  risen  tbere ;  regenerate  Man  hatb  riaen. 

Generous  old  bard  of  Chios !  not  tbat  Jove 
Deprived  tbee  in  tby  latter  days  of  sight 
Would  I  complaini  bat  tbat  no  higher  theme 
Than  a  disdainful  youth,  a  lawless  King, 
A  pestilence,  a  pyre,  awoke  tby  song, 
When  on  tbe  Chian  eoast,  one  javdiii^fi  tkrow 
From  wbere  tby  tombstone,  where  thy  cradle  stood, 
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Twice  twenty  self-devoted  Gieeks^tösailed 
The  naval  host  of  Asia,  at  one  blow 
Scattered  it  into  air . .  •  and  Greece  was  firee  .  • . 
And  ere  these  glories  beamedi  thy  day  had  dosed. 

Let  all  that  Elia  ever  saw  give  way. 
All  that  Olympian  Jove  e^er  smiled  upon. 
The  Marathonian  columns  never  told 
A  tale  more  glorious,  never  Salamis, 
Nor,  faithfui  in  the  centre  of  the  false, 
Platea,  nor  Anthela,  from  whose  moiint 
Benignant  Ceres  wardstbe  blesaed  Laws» 
And  sees  the  Amphictyon  dip  bis  weary  foet 
In  the  warm  streamlet  of  the  strait  below  *. 

Goddess !  altbo  thy  bvofw  was  aever  «eared 

Among  the  Powers  that  guarded  xxr  assaBed 

Perfidious  Ilion,  parrieidal  Tlnebes, 

Or  other  waHs  whdse  war4idt  e'er  inelosed 

Man*s  congregated  crimes  and  vengeful  Pain, 

Yet  hast  thou  touchlsd  the  extremes  of  grief  and  joy . . . 

Grief  upon  Enna.'a  mead  aad  HelFs  ascent, 

A  solitary  mother . . .  joy  beyond, 

Far  beyond,  that  Ay  woe,  in  this  thy  fime  : 

The  tears  were  human,  biit  the  bliss  divine. 

I,  in  the  land  of  staramgers,  and  deprest 
With  sad  and  certain  pjretage  for  my  own, 

*  The  AmpbiotyoAs  jntt  atuiuAlly  in  the  temple  of  Ceres 
near  Anthela. 
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Exult  at  hope'^s  fresh  dayspring,  tho  afar, 
There  where  my  youth  was  not  unexercised 
By  Chiefs  in  willing  war  and  faithfui  song  : 
Shades  as  they  were,  they  were  not  empty  shades, 
Whose  bodies  haunt  our  world  and  blear  cur  sun . . . 
Obstruction  worse  than  swamp  and  shapeless  sands. 
Peace,  praise,  etemal  gladness  to  the  souls 
That,  rising  firom  the  seas  into  the  heavens, 
Have  ransomed  first  their  country  with  their  blood ! 

O  thou  immortal  Spartan !  at  whose  name 

The  marble  table  sounda  beneath  my  palms, 

Leonidas !  even  thou  wilt  not  disdain 

To  mingle  names  august  as  these  with  tbine ; 

Nor  thou,  twin  star  of  glory,  thou  whose  rays 

Streamed  over  Corinth  on  the  double  sea, 

Achaian  and  Saronic ;  whom  the  sons 

Of  Syracuse,  when  Death  removed  thy  light, 

Wept  tnore  than  slavery  ever  made  them  weep^ 

But  shed  (if  gratitude  is  sweet)  sweet  tears . . . 

For  the  hand  that  then  poured  ashes  o'^er  their  beads 

Was  loosened  firom  its  desperate  cbain  by  thee. 

What  now  can  press  mankind  into  one  mass, 
For  Tyranny  to  tread  the  more  seoure  ?  . 
From  gold  alone  is  drawn  the  guilty  wire 
That  Adulation  trills :  she  mocka  the  tone 
Of  Duty,  Coiurage,  Virtue,  Piety, 
And  under  her  sits  Hope.     O  how  unlike 
That  gracefui  form  in  azure  vest  arrayed, 
With  brow  serene»  and  eyes  on  heaven  alone 
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In  patience  fixt,  in  fondness  unobscured ! 
What  monsters  coil  beneath  the  spreading  tree 
Of  Despotism !  what  wastes  extend  around ! 
What  poison  floats  upon  the  distant  breeze  { 
Bot  who  are  those  that  cull  and  deal  its  fruit  P 
Creatures  that  shun  the  light  and  fear  the  shadei 
Bloated  and  fierce^  Sleep*s  mien  and  Famine^s  cry 
Rise  up  again,  rise  in  thy  dignity, 
Dejected  Man,  and  scare  this  brood  away. 


•  • 
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SALOMON,  THE  FLORENTINE  JEW. 


ALFIERI. 

Let  US  walk  to  the  window,  Signor  Salomon  •  • . 
and  now,  ihstead  of  the  silly  simpering  compli- 
ments  repeated  at  introductions,  let  me  assure  you 
that  you  are  the  only  man  in  Florence  with  whpm 
I  would  willingly  exchange  a  salutation. 

SALOMON. 

I  must  think  myself  highly  flattered,  Signor 
Conte»  having  always  heard  that  you  are  not  only 
the  greatest  democrat,  but  also  the  greatest  aristo- 
crat,  in  Europe. 

ALFIERI« 

These  two  things,  however  opposite,  as  your 
smile  would  indicate,  are  not  so  irrecohcilable  as 
you  imagine.  Let  us  first  understand  the  words, 
and  then  talk  about  theni.     The  democrat  is  he 
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who  wishes  the  people  to  have  its  dae  share  in  tbe 
govemment,  and  this  share,  if  you  please,  shall  be 
the  principal  one.     The  aristocrat,  in  our  days,  is 
contented  with  no  actoal  share  at  all  in  it :  but  if 
a  man  of  family  is  conscions  of  his  dignity,  and 
resentful  that  another  has  invaded  it,  he  may  be, 
and  is  universally,  called  an  aristocrat.    The  prin- 
cipal difference  is,  that  the  one  carries  outward 
what  the  other  carries  inward.     I  am  thought  an 
aristocrat  by  the  Florentines,  for  conversing  with 
few  people,  and  for  changing  my  shirt  and  shaving 
my  beard  on  other  days  than  festivals ;  which  the 
most  aristocratical  of  them  never  do,  eonsidering 
it,  na  donbi,  as  an  excess«    I  am  howerer  from  my 
souI  a  repuUican,  if  prudence  and  modesty  will 
anthorize  any  man  to  call  himself  so ;   and  this  I 
trust  I  have  demdnstrated  in  the  most  viduable  of 
my  works,  the  dialogue  with  my  friend  at  Sienna. 
The  aristocratical  part  of  me,  if  part  of  me  it  must 
be  called,  hangs  loose  and  keeps  off  insects.     I  see 
no  aristocracy  in  the  children  of  sharpers  from  be- 
hind  the  counter,  nor,  placing  the  matter  in  tbe 
most  favorable  point  of  view,  in  the  descendents  of 
free  Citizens,  who  accepted  from  any  vile  enahver, 
French,  Spanish,  German,  priest  or  monk,  with  a 
hive  cm  his  head  afid  a  key  at  his  girdle,  the  titles 
of  eomita  and  miarquisses.      In    Piedemont  the 
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matter  is  diffbrent :  we  must  either  have  been  the 
rabble  or  their  lords :  we  were  military  ;  and  we 
retam  over  the  popntace  the  same  rank  and  spirit 
as  our  ancestom  held  orer  the  soldiery . 

SAlrOMON. 

Signor  Conte,  I  have  heard  of  levelers,  but  I 
have  never  seen  one :  all  are  disposed  to  level 
down,  but  nobody  to  level  up.  As  for  nobility, 
there  is  none  in  Europe,  beside  the  Venetiatt. 
Nobility  must  be  self-constituted  and  independent : 
the  free  alone  äre  noble ;  slavery,  tike  deMh,  levels 
all.  The  English  comes  nearest  to  the  Venetkn : 
they  are  independent,  but  want  the  main  charac- 
teristic,  the  selßconstituted.  You  have  been  in 
England,  Signor  Conte,  and  cifn  judge  of  them 
better  than  I  can. 

ALPIERI. 

England,  as  you  know,  is  governed  by  Pitt,  the 
most  insidious  of  her  republicans,  and  the  most 
hostile  to  aristocracy.  Jealous  of  power,  and  dis- 
trustful  of  the  people  that  raised  him  to  it,  he 
enriches  and  attaches  to  him  the  commereial  part 
of  the  nation,  by  the  most  wasteful  prodigality 
both  in  finanee  and  war,  and  he  loosena  from  the 
landed  all  the  leading  proprietors,  by  raising  them 
to  the  peerage«  Nearly  a  third  of  the  lords  have 
been  created  by  him,   and  shew  themselves  de- 
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votedly  his  creatures  *•     This  Einptisa  puts  his 
assis  foot  on  the  French,  and  his  iron  one  on  the 
English«     He  possesses  not  the  advantage  possest 
by  insects,  which,  if  they  see  but  one  inch  before 
them,  see  that  inch  distinctly.     He  knows  not 
that  the  machine  which  at  present  nins  on  so 
briskly,  will  fall  to  pieces  the  moment  it  stops. 
He  will  indeed  carry  his  point  in  debasing  the 
aristocracy ;  but  he  will  equally  debase  the  people. 
Undivided  power  he  will  continue  to  enjoy ;  but, 
afler  his  death^  none  will  be  able  to  say  from  any 
visible  proof  or  appearance,  how  ghrious  a  peopk 
did  he  govem  !     He  will  have  changed  its  cfaa- 
racter  in  all  ranks  and  conditions.     After  this  it 
is  little  to  say  that  he  will  have  exalted  its  rival, 
who,  without  his  interposition,  would  have  sunk 
under  distress  and  crime.     But  interposition  was 
necessary  to  his  aggrandizement,  enabling  him  to 
distribute  in  twenty  years,   if  he  should  live  so 
long»  more  wealth  among  his  friends  and  partisans, 
than  has  been    squandered   by  the  uncontrolled 

*  All  this  refers  to  a  State  of  thing^s  belooging  to  history» 
bat  past  away  from  us  $  it  being  evident  that  nothing  can  be 
more  respectable  than  the  present  English  nobility.  Alfieri 
spoke  scornfnlly  and  disdainfnlly ;  because  he  was  generally 
ill  received  in  England :  for  altho  he  was  at  that  time  the 
greatest  man  in  Enrope,  he  was  not  acknowledged  or  known 
to  be  so. 
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profusion  of  French  monarchsi  from  the  first  Louis 
to  the  last« 

SALOMON. 

How  happens  it  that  England,  richer  and  more 
powerful  than  all  other  states,  should  still  contain 
fewer  nobles  ? 

ALFIERI« 

The  greater  part  of  the  English  nobility  has 
neither  power  nor  title.  Even  those  who  are 
noble  both  de  jure  and  de  facto,  the  hereditary 
lords  of  manors  with  large  estates  attached  to 
theniy  claim  no  titles,  at  home  or  abroad.  Hence 
in  all  foren  countries  the  true  English  gentleman 
is  placed  below  his  rank,  which  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily  is  far  higher  than  that  of  your  slipshod 
counts  and  lottery-office  marquisses,  whose  game- 
keepers  with  their  high  plumes,  cocked  hats,  and 
hilts  of  rapiers,  have  no  othej  occupation  than  to 
stand  behind  the  carriage,  if  the  rotten  plank  will 
bear  them ;  whose  game  is  the  wren  and  the  red- 
breast,  and  whose  beat  is  across  the  market. 

Father  Menestrier,  who,  both  as  a  Frenchman 
and  as  a  jesuit,  speaks  veiy  contemptuously  of 
English  nobility,  admits  the  gentlemen  to  this 
dignity.  Their  property,  their  information,  their 
political  influence,  and  their  moral  character,  plaqe 
them  beyond  measure  above  the  titularies  ofthis 
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country,  be  the  rank  what  it  may ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  moderation  in  some>  and  of 
contemptuousness  in  others,  that  they  do  not 
openly  claim  from  their  king,  or  assnme  with- 
out  any  such  intervention»  the  titles  arising  from 
landed  wealth,  which  eonciliate  the  attention  and 
civility  of  all  classes,  and  indeed  of  all  individuals» 
dbroad. 

It  is  among  those  who  stand  between  the  peer- 
age  and  the  people,  that  there  exists  a  greater 
mass  of  virtue  and  of  wisdom  thim  all  the  rest  of 
the  universe  contains.  Mueh  of  their  dignified 
simplieity  may  be  attributed  to  the  plainness  of 
their  religion,  and^  what  will  always  be  imitated, 
to  the  decorous  virtue  of  their  king :  for  whatever 
may  be  the  defects  of  either,  if  we  compare  them 
with  others  round  us,  they  are  excellent. 

SALOMON. 

A  young  religion  jumps  upon  the  Shoulder» 
of  an  older  one,  and  soon  becomes  like  her^  by 
mockery  of  her  tricks,  her  cant,  and  her  decre- 
pitude.  Meanwhile  the  old  one  shakes  with  in- 
dignation,  and  swears' there  is  neither  relationship 
nor  likeness.  Was  there  ever  a  religion  in  the 
World  that  was  not  the  true  religion,  or  was  there 
ever  a  king  that  was  not  the  best  of  kinga  ? 
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In  the  latter  case  we  must  have  arrived  very 
nigh  to  perfection;  since  it  is  evident  from  the 
authority  of  the  gravest  men,  theologians,   pre- 
sidents^  judges,  corporations,  universities,  Senates, 
that  every  prince  is  still  better  than  his  father,  of 
bkssed  memortf,  now  xvith  God.     If  they  continue 
to  rise  thas  transcendently,  earth  in  a  little  time 
will   be   incapable  of  holding  them,  and  higher 
heavens  must  be  raised  upon  the  highest  heavens 
for  their  reception.     The  lumber  of  our  Italian 
courts,  the  most  crazy  part  of  which  is  that  which 
rests  upon  a  red  cushion  in  a  gilt  chair,  with  stars 
and  sheep  and  crosses  dangling  from  it,  must  be 
approached  as  Artaxerxes  and  Domitian.    These 
antomatonsi  we  are  told,  nevertheless,  are  very 
condescending.     Poor  fools  who  teil  us  it !  igno- 
rant  that  where  on  one  side  is  condescension,  on 
the  other  side  must  be  baseness.  The  rascalä  have 
ruined  my  physiognomy.  I  wear  an  habitual  sneer 
upon  my  face,  God  confouud  them  for  it !  even 
when  I  whisper  a  word  of  love  in  the  pfone  ear  of 
my  donna*. 

SALOMON. 

This  temper  or  Constitution  of  mind  I  am  afraid 
may  do  injury  to  your  works. 

*  She  who  was  the  donna  of  Alfieri  is  now  the  donna  of  a 
French  picttire-dealer,  a  maker  and  vender  of  Potissins. 

D  D  2 
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ALFIERT. 

Surely  not  to  all :  my  satire  at  least  must  be  the 
better  for  it. 

8AL0M0N. 

I  think  dififerently«  No  satire  can  be  excellent 
where  displeasure  is  expressed  with  acrimoiiy  and 
vehemence.  When  jsatire  ceases  to  smile  it  should 
be  momentarily,  and  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
a  moraL  Juvensd  is  hardly  more  a  satirist  than 
Luean  :  he  is  indeed  a  vigorous  and  bold  declamer, 
but  he  stamps  too  often,  and  splasbes  up  too  much 
filth.  We  Italians  have  no  delicacy  in  wit;  we 
have  indeed  no  coneeption  of  it ;  we  fancy  we 
must  be  weak  if  we  are  not  offensive.  The  scream 
of  Pulcinello  is  imitated  more  easily,  than  the 
masterly  strekes  of  Plautus,  or  the  sly  insinuations 
of  Catullus  and  of  Flaccus. 

ALFIERU 

We  are  the  least  witty  of  men  because  we  are 
the  most  trifling. 

SALOMON. 

You  would  persuade  me  then  that  to  be  witty 
one  must  be  grave  :  this  is  surely  a  contradiction. 

ALFIERI. 

I  would  persuade  you  only,  that  banter,  pun, 
and  quibble,  are  the  properties  of  light  men  and 
shallow  capacities ;  that  genuine  humour  and  true 
wit  require  a  sound  and  capacious  mind  ;  which  is 
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always  a  graye  one.  Contemptuousness  is  not  in- 
compatible  with  them :  worthless  is  that  man  who 
feels  no  contempt  for  the  worthless,  and^weak 
who  treats  their  emptiness  as  a  thing  of  weight. 
At  first  it  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  it  is  perfectly 
true,  that  the  gravest  nations  have  been  the  wit- 
tiest ;  and  in  those  nations  some  of  the  gravest 
men:  in  England  Swift  and  Addison,  in  Spain 
Cervantes.  Rabelais  and  La  Fontaine  are  re- 
corded  by  their  countrymen  to  have  been  reveurs. 
Few  men  have  been  graver  than  Pascal ;  few  have 
been  wittier. 

SALOMON. 

It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  thing  that  such  should 
be  the  case  among  the  modems :  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  among  the  ancients. 

ALFIERI. 

I  differ  from  you,  M.  Salomon.  When  we  tum 
toward  the  Athenians,  we  find  many  comic  writers, 
but  few  facetious.  Menander,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  fragments,  had  less  humour  than  Socrates, 
and  Aristophanes  himself  than  Phocion.  Quin- 
tilian  says  of  Demosthenes,  non  displicuisse  illi 
jocos  sed  non  contigisse«  In  this  he  was  much 
less  fortunate  than  Phocion  and  Cicero.  Facility 
in  making  men  smile  occasionally  gives  a  natural 
air  to  a  great  orator,  and  adds  thereby  much  effect 
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to  what  he  says,  provided  it  cpme  discreetly.  It 
is  in  him  somewhat  like  affitbility  in  a  prince; 
excellentj  if  used  with  caution.  Every  ooe  miut 
have  perceived  how  frequently  those  are  brou^^ 
over  by  a  touch  pf  }iui90ur,  who  have  reaisted  the 
force  of  ^gument  and  entreaty.  Cicero  tfaought 
in  this  manner  on  wiu  Writing  to  hi^  brother,  he 
mention^  a  letter  frpm  him,  Aristophanico  rßodo^ 
valde  mchercule  et  suavem  et  gravem.  Among 
the  Rpmanst  the  gravest  of  nations  after  the  £o« 
glish,  I  think  Cicero  and  Catullus  were  the  wit- 
tiest.  The  former,  from  his  habits  of  li£b  and 
studies,  must  have  been  girave ;  and  the  latter  we 
may  believe  to  have  been  so,  from  his  being  tender 
and  impassioned  in  the  more  serious  part  of  hii 
poetry. 

SALOMON. 

Thia  tp  m.e  is  np  prpof ;  for  the  vßost  tender 
and  imp^ioned  of  all  poets  is  Shakespear,  who 
certainly  was  him  seif  far  removßd  from  gravity, 
hpwevjer  much  pf  it  he  imparte^  to  some  piersonages 
of  bis  drama. 

ALFIERI. 

That  Shakespear  was  gay  and  plßasur^ble  in 
coriversation  I  can  e^sily  admitt ;  for  there  never 
w^  a  mind  at  once  so  plastic  and  so  pliant ;  but, 
withput  much  gravity,  coul4  t|ierp  h^vp  been  that 
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potency  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought,  that 
depth  of  feeling,  that  creation  of  imperishable 
ideas,  that  sojoum  in  the  souls  of  other  men  ?  He 
was  amused  in  his  Workshop ;  such  was  society : 
but  when  he  left  it,  he  meditated  most  intensely 
upon  those  limbs  and  muscles  on  which  he  was 
about  to  bestow  new  action,  grace,  and  majesty ; 
and  so  great  an  intensity  of  meditation  must  have 
strongly  impressed  his  whole  character. 

SALOMON. 

You  will  however  allow  that  we  have  no  proof 
of  gravity  in  Horace  or  Plautus. 

ALFIERI. 

On  the  contrary  I  think  we  have  many.  Horace, 
like  all  the  pusillanimous,  was  malignant :  like  all 
courtiersy  he  yielded  to  the  temper  of  his  masters. 
His  lighter  touches  were  agreeable  leds  to  his  own 
nature  than  to  the  nature  of  Augustus  and  Me- 
cenas^  both  of  them  fond  of  trifling ;  but  in  his 
Ödes  and  his  Discourses  there  is  more  of  grayity 
than  of  gaiety.  That  he  was  libidinous  is  no  proof 
that  he  was  playful ;  for  often  such  men  are  even 
melancholic. 

Plautus,  rieh  in  language,  rieh  in  reflexion, 
rieh  in  character,  rieh  in  humour,  is  oftener 
grave  than  could  have  suited  the  inclinations  of  a 
eoarse  and  tumultuous  populace.    What  but  the 
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strong  bent  of  tiis  nature  could  have  moved  hmi 
toit? 

SALOMON. 

The  French  are  witty. 

ALFIERI. 

This  I  concede  to  them ;  and  no  person  will 
accuse  me  of  partiality  in  their  favour.     They  are 
witty ;  and  when  they  discoyer  a  witty  thing,  they 
value  it  so  highly,  that  they  reserve  it  for  the 
noblest  purposes,  such  as  tragedies,  sermons,  and 
funeral  orations.     Whenever  a  king  of  theirs  is 
inaugurated  at  Rheims,  a  string  of  witty  things  is 
prepared  for  him  during  his  whole  reign,  regularly 
as  the  civil  list ;  regularly  as  menageries,  oratories» 
orangeries,  wife,  confessor,  waterworks,  fireworks, 
gardens,  parks,  forests,  and  chases.     Sometimes 
one  is  put  into  his  mouth  when  he  is  too  empty» 
sometimes  when  he  is  too  füll ;  but  he  always  hath 
his  due  portion,  take  it  when  or  how  he  may.     A 
decent  one,  somewhat  less  indeed  than  that  of  their 
sovran,  is  reserved  for  the  princes  of  the  blood ; 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  usually  packed  up  with 
their  camp-equipage ;  and  I  have  seen  a  label  to 
a  bon  moty  on  which  was  written,  Brillant  comme 

# 

la  reponse  de  Henri  IVy  quand . . . 

We  Italians  sometimes  fall  into  what,  if  you 
will  not  call  them  witticisms,  you  may  call  the 
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plasma  of  witticisms,  'upon  their  ground,  by  mere 
mistake,  and  against  our  genius.  Reading  in  a 
gazette.  Hier  le  rot  a  travailU  avec  ses  ministres^ 
and  knowing  the  man's  character,  a  young  courtier 
cried  innocently,  What !  his  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty  condescends  to  dine  with  his  suhjects !  and 
t^y  joke  upon  it !  In  another,  Les  enfans  de 
France  se  promenent  en  carosse^  3^.^  his  sister 
enquired  of  her  confessor  how  many  there  were 
of  them  :  he  answered  Twenty^/bur  or  twenty-five 
miltions.  A  blander,  by  its  very  stumbling,  is  often 
carried  a  little  beyond  the  piain  sense  that  was  aimed 
at,  and  falls  upon  something  which,  if  it  be  not 
wit,  is  invested  with  its  qualities  and  powers. 

SALOMON. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  obtuseness 
of  the  Tuscans  in  particular  on  these  matters. 
Lately  I  lent  my  Moliere  to  a  man  of  talents,  and 
when  he  retumed  the  volumes,  I  asked  him  how 
he  liked  them  :  Per  Bacco,  he  exclamed,  the 
names  are  very  comicalj  SgaTiarelli,  and  those 
others.  They  who  have  no  wit  of  their  own,  are 
ignorant  of  it  when  it  occurs,  mistake  it,  and  mis- 
apply  it.  A  sailor  found  upon  the  shore  a  pieee 
of  amber,  too  large  to  be  put  into  his  jacket.  He 
carried  it  home  under  his  arm,  and,  as  he  was  fond 
Df  fiddling,  began  to  rubb  it  across  the  strings  of 
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his  violin.  It  would  not  senre.  He  tlien  broke 
8ome  pieces  off,  boiled  them  in  blacking,  and  fomid 
to  his  surprise  and  disquiet  that  it  gave  no  firedi 
lustre  to  the  shoe.  Wh(U  are  you  about?  ciied  i 
messmate  •  • .  smetl  it^  man;  it  is  amber.  The  devil 
take  itf  cried  the  finder,  Ifanded  it  was  rosin, 
and  he  threw  it  into  the  sea.  We  despise  what  we 
cannot  use. 

ALFIERI. 

Your  observations  on  Italian  wit  are  correct 
Even  our  comedies  are  declamatory :  long  speechei 
and  inverted  sentences  overlay  and  stifle  the  eins* 
ticity  of  humour«  Tlie  great  Machiavelli  is,  what* 
ever  M.  de  Voltaire  may  assert  to  the  omtraryt  i 
coarse  comedian ;  hardly  better  than  the  cardiml 
Bibiena»  poisoned  by  the  Holiness  of  our  Lord, 
pope  Leo,  for  wearying  him  with  wit  *• 

*  If  Cardinal  Bibiena  was  poisoned  by  Leo,  an  opinion  to 
which  the  profligacy  of  tbe  pope  gave  rise«  and  the  malignity 
of  men  reception,  it  should  be  recorded  in  justice  to  his  Holi- 
ness tbat  he  wisbed  to  protect  the  family.  I  find  among  the 
letters  of  Bembo  a  yery  beantilnl  and  energetic  one>  writtci 
in  tbe  name  of  Leo  to  Francis  I.  There  is  something  not 
unsnspidons  in  the  mode  of  expression.  He  repeats  tha^ 
altbo  Bibiena  thinks  himsdf  snre  of  dying«  tkere  apptan  to 
be  no  immediate  danger .  ..ifii  should  kappen,  ifc.  I  collect 
l>elow  the  similar  expressions. 

Cum  Bemardns  Bibiena   cardinalis    aliquot  jam  dies  a 
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$A3L.OMON. 

His  Hoün^ss  toojc  aA^erwards  a  stimip-^up  of 
the  same  brewery,  and  never  had  coinmitted  the 
same  o&ncet  poor  man ! 

stomacho  laboret^  magi^gue  timore  quodam  suo  quam  morbi  vi 
urgente,  brevi  se  existimet  moritorum . . .  Quanquam  enim 
/libildum  s^SLii^  video^  qao  quidem  de  illias  VitÄ  sit  omnino 
i^agDope^fi  timendum . . .  Yet  be  goes  on  rath^  lese  seciirely . . . 
^i  id  iu:cidat  qnod  ipse  suspicatur,  tua  in  illam  xnanificeDtia 
^amnii|9ß  pir^eclarum  manus  non  statim  neque  upa  cum  ipsios 
yitä  extinguatur,  prseaertim.  cum  ei  tarn  breve  temporifl  spa- 
tiam  illo  ipso  tao  munere  frui  licaerifj  yt  ante  amissum  Tiden 
possit  quam  quäle  quantumye  fuerit  percipi  ab  illo  cognoscive 
P^tnerit . .  •  Ut  ipse,  si  mpriendum  ei  8it|  &c. 

The  ^talians  are  too  cr^dulouß  on  poiaon«  which  at  one 
pei'iod  was  alnipst  a  natural  death  among  them.  Eoglish« 
m^  were  shocked  at  tbe  eonfidence  witb  wbich  tbey  asserted 
it  of  two  personages^  wbo  occupied  in  tbe  world  a  rank  and 
iBi^09(  di|ß  tp  neitberj  ^d  one  of  wbom  died  in  England, 
ibß  otber  in  ber  dependencies. 

The  Ißß^  words  of  tbe  letter  niake  me  s^n  unbeliever  of  Leo'9 
guilt  in  tbis  business.  Wbfit  exquisite  language !  wbat  ex^ 
pressions  of  zeal  and  sincerity ! 

Qom  qnidem  omnia  non  tarn  propterea  cplligo,  quod  noa 
Ulnd  nniim  existimem  apud  te  plurimum  valiturnm,  aiidorem 
scüic^  erga  iUum  tuum,  itemqo^  incredibüem  ipsiuf  in  te 
cultQia»  quod  initio  dixi,  sed  u^  mibi  ipsi«  qqi  id  magnopere 
capio,  satisfcciam  j  ne  p^rfamiliari  fuc  pernecessario  meo,  mihi« 
qo6  qbarissimo  ac  luanspimo  atque  in  omni  vitsB  ^lunere  pro« 
batissiiBQ,  oiea  benevolentia  meusque  amor  hoc  extremo  ejvis 
vitse  tempore,  si  hoc  extr^mqm  erit,  plane  dpfuisse  videatur. 
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ALFIERI. 

It  is  absurd  to  argue  with  a  Frenchman  on  any 
thing  relating  to  harmony,  particularly  in  Tene. 

In  tbe  tenth  book  of  tbeseepistles  tbere  is  one  addicMedto 
tbe  Cardinal«  by  wbicb  tbe  cbarcb  of  Loretto  is  plaoed  onder 
bis  care«  witb  every  mark  of  friendsbip  and  partiality. 

De  tuä  enim  in  Divam  pietate,  in  rem  Romanam  stadio«  h 
me  autem>  cni  qnidem  familiseque  meae  omnia  ptene  osqne  a 
puero  summae  cnm  integritatis  et  fidei«  tum  vero  cnrse  atqoe 
diligentia  egregia  atqae  praeclara  officia  prsestitisti,  perreteri 
obsenrantiä  yolontateqne  admonitns«  nibii  est  remm  omniuB 
qnod  tibi  recte  mandari  crediqne  posse  non  existimem. 

It  is  not  in  buman  natnre,  I  tbiuk«  tbat  a  man  erer  capable 
of  tbese  feelings  toward  any  one,  shonld  poison  bim  after- 
wards«  wben  no  pdwerfnl  interest  or  deep  revenge  was  to  be 
gratified :  tbe  opinion  nevertbeless  bas  prevailed ;  and  I  attri- 
bnte  it  to  a  person  not  altogetber  free  firom  malignity,  s 
scpmer  of  popes  and  princes^  and  espedally  hostile  to  tbe 
Medice&n  family. 

Paolo  Giovio  says  tbat  Bibiena  was  poisoned  in  Kjresk  egg. 
Tbe  sixteentb  centnry  was  the  age  ofpoismu  Bibiena  was 
poisonedy  we  may  believe  5  not  bowever  by  Leo«  wbo  b>fed 
bim  as  baving  been  bis  preceptor.  Leo  sent  bim  into  Fraoce 
to  persoade  Francis  I  to  enter  into  a  Jeague  against  the  Tnrkf. 
Tbe  object  of  tbis  leagnewas^to  divert  botbbimandCbarlesV 
ftom  Italy«  and  to  gi?e  tbe  preponderating  power  in  it  to 
tbe  family  of  Medici.  It  cannot  tben  be  wondered  at«  tbat 
botb  be  and  bis  master  were  removed  as  quietly  as  possible : 
for  tbe  Italians  baye  always  bad  less  ayersion  to  be  roled  by 
a  stranger  tban  by  a  native.  Tbe  Florentines  were  longer 
qniet,  and  more  so«  nnder  tbe  tyrannical  dnke  of  Athens«  tbaa 
nnder  tbeir  fellow  Citizens«  tbe  milder  Medici. 
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The  Spaniards  bave  no  palate,  the  Italians  no 
sceQt,  the  French  no  ear.  Garlic  and  grease  and 
the  most  nauseous  of  pulse,  are  the  favorite  cheer 
of  the  Spaniard ;  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  Italian 
endure  any  thing  but  odoriferous  flowers  and 
essences  ;  and  no  sounds  but  soft  ones  offend  the 
Frenchman. 

SALOMON. 

And  yet  several  of  the  French  prose-writers  are 
more  harmonious  than  the  best  of  ours. 

ALFIERI. 

In  the  construction  of  their  sentenees  they  haye 
obtained  from  study  what  Sensibility  has  denied 
them.  Rousseau  is  an  exception :  he  besides  is 
the  only  musical  man  that  eyer  had  a  tolerable  ear 
for  prose-composition.  Music  is  both  sunshine 
and  irrigation  to  the  mind :  but  when  it  occupies 
and  Covers  it  too  long,  it  debilitates  and  corrupts 
it.  Sometimes  I  have  absorbed  music  so  totally, 
that  nothing  was  left  of  it  in  its  own  foiin  :  my  ear 
detained  none  of  the  notes,  none  of  the  melody: 
they  went  into  the  heart  immediately,  mingled 

« 

with  the  spirit,  and  lost  themselves  among  the  Ope- 
rations of  the  fancy,  whose  finest  and  most  recpn- 
dite  Springs  they  put  simultaneously  and  yigoroiisly 
in  motion.  Rousseau  is  the  only  composer  of 
music,  on  the  modern  system,  who  could  write  one 
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sentence  of  poetry  or  prose  worth  reading.  He 
kept  it  subordinate ;  which  must  always  be  done 
with  music  as  well  as  with  musicians.  He  encds 
all  the  modems  in  the  harmony  of  bis  periods : 
Bossuet  comes  next. 

SALOMON. 

I  have  heard  it  reported  that  you  preferr  Paseal. 

ALFIERI. 

Certainly  on  the  whole  I  consider  him  as  the 
most  perfect  of  writers.  How  deplorable,  that 
whatever  is  excellent  in  modern  style,  $hould,  with 
hardly  any  deduction,  be  displayed  by  Fanaticism ! 
I  am  little  more  interested  by  the  contentions  of 
such  men  as  Pascal  and  Bossuet  with  their  oppo« 
nentSy  than  I  am  by  the  Cristo  Bianco  and  Cristo 
Nero  of  the  Neapolitan  rabble . .  two  processional 
idolsy  you  must  know,  which  äre  regularly  carried 
home  .with  broken  heads. 

SALOMON. 

I  dare  not  hazard  a  word  upon  these  worlhies. 
You,  who  had  a  catholic  father,  and  whose  blood 
is  tnily  Christian,  may  ridicule  them  with  im- 
punity:  the  people  who  would  laugh  with  you, 
would  stone  me.  Our  incurable  diarrhea  of  words 
should  not  always  make  you  take  the  other  aide  (rf 
the  road.  Machiavelli  is  admirable  for  precision  of 
style,  no  less  than  for  aeuteness  of  argument  and 
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depth  of  thought.  Gnicciardiiii,  if  his  sentences 
were  propeiiy  stopt,  would  be  found  in  general 
both  füll  and  concise,  whatever  may  be  asserted  to 
the  contrary  by  the  fastidious  and  inattentive. 

ALFIERI. 

I  have  often  thought  the  same.  As  for  Machia- 
yelli«  I  would  rather  hare  written  his  Discourses  an 
the  ßrst  Deeade  ofLivius  (in  which  nothing  is 
amiss  but  the  title)  than  all  the  volumes,  prose  and 
poetry,  of  Voltaire.  If  his  Florentme  History  is  ' 
not  so  interesting  as  the  more  general  one  of  Guic« 
ciardini,  there  is  the  same  reason  for  it  as  there  is 
that  the  Batrachomyomachia  is  not  so  interesting 
as  the  Iliad. 

SALOMON. 

Certainly  no  race  of  men  upon  earth  erer  wa»  so 
unwarlike,  so  indifferent  to  national  dignity  andto 
personal  honour,  as  the  Florentines :  yet,  in  those 
days  at  least,  a  certain  pride,  arising  from  a  resem- 
blance  in  their  govemment  to  that  of  Athens,  ex« 
cited  a  vivifying  desire  of  approximation,  where  no 
danger  or  loss  accompanied  it ;  aad  Genius  wa& 
not  less  confident  of  his  security  than  of  his  power. 
Look  from  the  window.  That  cottaga  on  the  d^^ 
divity  was  Dante's :  that  squane  and  large  man^ 
sion,  witb  a  circular  garden  befoire  it,  elevated^ 
artificially,  was  the  scene  ofBoccaccio'sDecaiDeron. 
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A  boy  might  stand  at  an  equal  distance  betweea 
them,  and  break  the  Windows  of  each  nith  hii 
sling.  Whst  idle  fabricator  of  crazy  Systems  will 
teil  me.  that  Climate  is  the  creator  of  Genius  ? 
The  climate  of  Austna  ia  more  regulär  snd  more 
temperate  than  ours,  which  I  am  inclincd  to  be- 
lieve  is  the  most  variable  in  the  whole  universe, 
subject,  as  you  have  perceived,  to  heavy  fogs  for 
two  moniths  in  winter,  and  to  a  stifling  heat>  con- 
centrated  within  the  hüls,  for  five  more.  Yet, 
while  a  single  man  of  talents  has  never  appeared 
in  the  whole  eztent  of  Austria,  an  extent  seTeral 
thousand  times  greater  than  cur  city,  this  very 
Street  has  given  birth  to  Sftf. 

ALFIBBI. 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  repubHc,  Florence 
has  produced  only  one  great  man,  Galileo,  sod 
abandoned  him  to  every  indignity  that  fänaticism 
and  despotism  could  invent.  ExtiBordinary  men, 
like  the  stones  that  are  fonned  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  air,  fall  upon  the  earth  only  to  be 
brokent  and  caat  into  the  furnace.  The  [Hvcursor 
of  Newton  lived  in  the  deserts  of  the  moral  worid, 
drank  water,  and  ate  locusts  and  wild  honey.  It 
18  fortunate  that  hta  head  also  was  not  lopt  off: 
had  a  singer  asked  it,  instead  of  a  dancer,  it  would 
havebeen. 
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SALOMON. 

In  fact  it  was  so  :  for  the  fruits  of  it  were  shaken 
down  and  thrown  away.  He  was  forbidden  to 
publish  the  most  important  of  his  discoveriesy  and 
the  better  part  of  his  manuscripts  was  burnt  after 
his  death« 

ALFIERI. 

Yesy  Mr.  Salomon,  those  things  mäy  rather  be 
called  our  heads  than  this  knob  above  the  Shoulder, 
of  which  (as  matters  stand)  we  are  rather  the 
porters  than  the  proprietors,  and  whieh  is  really 
the  Joint  concem  of  barber  and  dentist. 

SALOMON. 

Our  thoughts,  if  they  may  not  rest  at  home, 

isay  wander  freely.     Delighting  in  the  remoter 

glories  of  my  native  eity,  I  forget  at  times  its  hu- 

miliation  and  ignominy.     A  town  so  little,  that 

the  voice  of  a  cabbage-girl  in  the  midst  of  it  may 

be  heard  at  the  extremities,  reared  within  three 

.centuries  a  greater  number  of  Citizens  illustrious 

for  their  genius,  than  all  the  remainder  of  the  con- 

tinent,  excepting  her  sister  Athens,  in  six  thousand 

years.     My  ignorance  of  the  greek  forbids  me  to 

compare  our  Dante  wkh  Homer.     The  propriety 

and  force  of  language  and  the  harmony  of  verse, 

in  the  glorious  Grecian,    are  quite  lost  to  me. 

Dante  had  not  only  to  compose  a  poem,  but  in 

VOL.  II.  E  E 
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great  part  a  language.     Fantastical  as  the  plan  of 
his  poem  is,  and,  I  will  add,  uninteresting  and 
uninviting ;  unimportant,  mean,  conteipptible,  as 
are  nine-tenths  of  his  heros  and  his  details  ;  there 
are  more  thoughts  highly  poeticai,  there  is  more 
reflexion,  more  feeling,  and  the  nobler  properties 
of  mind  and  intelleet  are  brought  into  more  in- 
tense  action,  than  in  the  Iliad  :  nor  do  I  think  (I 
must  here  also  speak  with  hesitation)  that  any  one 
drama  of  Shakespear  contains  so  many.     Smile 
as  you  will,  Sigiior  Conte  :  what  must  I  think  of 
a  eity,  where  Michel- Angelo,  Frate  Bartolomeo, 
Ghiberti  (who  formed  them),  Guicciardini,  and 
Boccaccio  himself,  were  secondary  men  ?  and  cer* 
tainly  such  were  they,  if  we  compare  them  with 
Galileo  and  Dante. 

ALFIERI. 

I  smiled  from  pure  delight,  which  I  rarely  do: 
for  I  take  an  interest  deep  and  vital  in  such  men, 
and  in  those  who  appreciate  them  rightly  and 
praise  them  unreservedly.  These  are  my  fellow 
Citizens :  I  acknowledge  no  other :  we  are  of  the 
same  tribe,  of  the  same  household :  I  bow  to  them 
as  being  older  than  myself,  and  I  love  them  as 
being  better. 

SALOMON. 

Let  US  hope  that  our  Italy  is  not  yet  effete. 
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Filangieri  died  but  lately :  what  think  you  q{ 
him? 

ALFIERI. 

If  it  were  possible  that  I  could  ever  see  bis 
Statue  in  a  square  at  Constantinople,  tbo  I  should 
be  scourged  for  an  idolater,  I  would  kiss  the 
pedestal. 

Indignation  and  contempt  may  be  expressed  in 
other  poems  than  such  as  are  usually  calied  satires. 
Filicaia,  in  bis  celebrated  address  to  Italy,  steers  a 
middle  course. 

SALOMON. 

True,  be  is  neither  indignant  nor  conteinptuous  : 
but  the  verses  of  Michel- Angelo  would  serve  rather 
for  an  example,  added  to  whieh  they  are  mueh 
better. 

ALFIERI. 

In  fact  the  former  part  of  Filicaia's  is  verbose 
and  confused :  let  us  analyse  them. 

Italia,  Italia,  o  tu  cui  die"  la  sorte 
Dono  infelice  di  bellezza,  onde  hai 
Funesta  dote  d^  infiniti  guai. 
Che  in  fronte  scritti  per  gran  doglia  porti. 

Fate  gives  the  giß^  and  this  giß  gives  the  dowery, 
which  dowery  consists  of  infinite  griefs^  and  these 
griefs  Italy  carries  written  on  her  brow,  through 
great  sorrow  ! 

£  E  2 
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Deh,  fosti  tu  men  bella  o  abnen  piü  forte ! 

Men   and   almen   sound  wretchedly :    he  might 
have  writen  oppur  *.    There  are  those  who  would 
persuade    us   that  verbal  criticism  is  unfair,  and 
that  few  poenis  can  stand  it.     The  truth  of  the 
latter  assertion  by  no  means  establishes  the  foriner : 
all  good  criticism  hath  its  foundation  on  verbal. 
Long  dissertations   are   often  denominated  criti- 
cisms,  without  one  analysis ;  instead  of  which  it  is 
thought  enough  to  say ;  There  is  nothing  finer 
in  our  language . .  .we  can  sq/elr/  recommend . . . 
imbued  with  the  irue  spirit .  •  .  destined  to  immer- 
tality^  &c. 

A  perfect  piece  of  criticism  must  shew  'where  a 
work  is  goody  or  bad ;  why  it  is  good,  or  bad ;  in 
what  degree  it  is  good,  or  bad  ;  must  also  shew  in 

*  Tbere  is  another  soDnet  of  Filicaia  to  Italy,  remarkable 
for  identity  of  sound  in  foar  correspondeot  closes. 

Dov*  e,  Italia,  il  tuo  braccio  ?  e  a  che  ti  servi 
Tu  deir  altrui  ?    Non  h,  se  io  scorgo  il  vero, 
Di  chi  ti  offende  il  difensor  men  fero  . . 

Ambi  nemici  sono  :  ambi  für  servi, 

Cosi  dunque  V  onor,  cosi  conservi 

Gli  avanzi  tu  del  glorioso  impero  ? 
Cosi  al  yalor,  cosi  al  valor  primiero 

(Che  a  te  fede  giuro)  la  fede  osseroi* 
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what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the  same  ideas 
or  reflexions  have  come  to  others,  and,  if  they  bc 
cloathed  in  poetry,  why,  by  an  apparently  slighl 
Variation,  what  in  one  author  is  mediocrity,  in  an- 
other  is  excellence.  I  have  never  seen  a  critic,  1 
do  not  say  of  Florence  or  of  Pisa,  but  of  Milan  oi 
Bologna,  where  letters  are  cultivated  with  more 
assiduity  and  success,  who  did  not  commend  and 
admire  the  sonnet  of  Cassiani  on  the  rape  of  Pro- 
serpine,  without  a  suspicion  of  its  manifold  and 
grave  defects.  Few  sonnets  are  indeed  so  good  ,* 
but  if  W€  examine  it  attentively,  we  shall  discovei 
its  flaws  and  patches. 

Die'  un  alto  strido,  gittö  i  fiori^  e  volta 
AIP  improvisa  mano  che  la  dnsey 
Tutta  in  se  per  la  iema  ondefü  coUa 
La  Siciliana  vergine  si  strinse. 

The  hand  is  inadequate  to  embrace  a  body :  strinse. 
which  comes  after,  would  have  done  better.  The 
two  last  verses  teil  only  what  the  two  first  hac 
told ;  and  feebly ;  nothing  ean  be  more  so  thar 
the  tema  ondefü  colta. 

II  nero  dio  la  calda  bocca  involta 
D'*ispido  pelo  a  ingordo  bacio  spinse, 
E  di  stigia  fuligin  con  la  folta 
Barba  l'eburnea  gola  e  tl  sen  le  tinse. 


Does  Dol  this  Aeaanhe  die  derib  of  oor  cuneral, 
nther  than  the  «qesdc  brallier  of  Jupiter,  at 
whose  side,  upoD  »pbodd  and  amannth,  tfaesweet 
Penephone  äts  pensrrdy  contented,  in  that  deep 
motiotiless  qoiet,  whidi  mortals  pity  and  which  the 
Gods  mjoy ;  ratber  than  him  wfao,  under  the  um* 
brage  of  EUysium,  gaies  at  once  upon  all  the  beau* 
ties  that  on  earth  were  separated  by  times  and 
countries . .  Helena  and  Eriphyle,  Polyxena  aod 
Hermione,   Deidamia   and   Deianira,   Leda  and 
Omphale,  Atalanta  and  Cydippe,  Laodamia,  with 
her  arm  around  the  neck  of  a  fond  youth,  whom 
she  still  seems  afraid   of  losing,  and  apart,  the 
daughters  of  Niobe,    tho   now    in    smiles,   still 
clinging  to  their  parent;  and  many  thousands 
more,  each  of  whom  is  worth  the  dominions,  onoe 
envied,  of  both  bis  brothers  ? 

SALOMON. 

These  images  are  better  than  satires ;  but  con- 
tinue,  in  preference  to  all  other  thoughts  or  pur- 
suits,  the  noble  career  you  have  entered.  Be 
contented,  Signor  Conte,  with  the  glory  of  our 
first  great  dramatist,  and  neglect  altogether  any 
inferior  one.  Why  vex  and  torment  yourself  about 
the  French?  They  buzz  and  are  troublesome 
while  they  are  swanning ;  but  the  master  will  soon 
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hiye  them.  Is  the  whole  natioD  worth  the  worst 
of  your  tragedies  ?  All  the  present  race  of  them, 
aU  tbe.creatures  in  the  world  whicfa  excite  your 
in^dgmtionf  will  lie  in  the  grave,  while  young 
and  old  are  clapping  their  hands  or  beating  their 
bosoms  at  your  Bruio  Primo.  Consider,  to  make 
one  Step  further,  that  kings  and  elnperors  should 
in  your  estimation  be  but  as  grasshoppers  and 
beetles :  let  them  consume  a  few  blades  of  your 
clever,  without  molesting  them,  without  bringing 
them  to  crawl  on  you  and  claw  you.  The  dif- 
ference  between  them  and  men  of  genius,  isalmost 
as  great  as  between  men  of  genius  and  those  higher 
Intelligences,  who  act  in  immediate  Subordination 
to  the  Almighty.  Yes,  I  assert  it,  without  flat- 
tery  and  without  fear,  the  Angels  are  not  higher 
above  mortals,  than  you  are  above  the  proudest 
that  trample  on  them. 

ALFIERI. 

I  believe,  sir,  you  were  the  first  in  commending 
my  tragedies. 

SALOMON. 

He  who  first  praises  a  good  book  becomingly  is 
next  in  merit  to  the  author. 

ALFIERI. 

As  a  writer  and  as  a  man  I  know  my  Station  : 
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if  I  fouDd  in  the  world  fire  eqoal   to  mysdf,  I 
would  walk  out  of  it,  not  to  be  jostled. 

I  must  now,  Signor  Salomon,  take  my  leave  id 
you;  for  bis  Eminence  my  coachman  and  their 
Excellencies  my  horses  are  waiting. 


CONVERSATION  XIV 


LOPEZ  BANOS 


AHO 


ROMERO  ALPUENTE. 


LOPEZ  BANOS 


AND 


ROMERO  ALPUENTJE. 


BANOS. 

At  length,  Alpuente,  the  saints  of  the  holy 
alliaiice  have  declared  war  against  us. 

ALPUENTE. 

I  have  not  heard  it  until  now. 

BANOS. 

They  have  directed  a  memorial  to  the  King  of 
France,  inviting  him  to  take  such  measures  as  bis 
Majesty  in  his  wisdom  shall  deem  convenient,  in 
Order  to  avert  the  calainities  of  war  and  the  danger 
of  discord  from  his  frontier« 

ALPUENTE. 

God  forbid  that  so  great  a  king  should  fall  upon 
US !  O  Lord,  save  us  from  our  .enemy,  who  would 
eat  US  up  quick,  so  despitefuUy  and  hungrily  is  he 
set  against  us. 
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BANOS. 

Read  the  manifesto . . .  why  do  you  laugh  ?  is 
not  this  a  declaration  of  hostilities  ? 

ALPÜENTE. 

To  Spaniards,  yes«     I  laughed  at  the  folly  and 
impudence  of  men,  who,  for  the  present  of  a  to- 
bacco-box  with  a  fooPs  head  upon  it,  string  toge- 
ther  these  old  peeled  pearls  of  diploniatic  eloquence, 
and  foist  them  upon  the  world  as  arguments  and 
truths.     Do  kings  imagine  that  they  can  as  easüy 
deceive  as  they  can  enslave  ?  and  that  the  mind  is 
as  much  under  their  snaffle,  as  the  body  is  under 
their   axp  and  halter  ?     Shew  me  one  of  them, 
Lopez,  who  has  not  violated  some  promise,  who 
has  not  usurped  some  tei-ritory,  who  has  not  op- 
pressed  and  subjugated  some  neighbour :  theo  I 
will  believe  him,  thän  I  will  obey  him,  then  I  will 
acknowledge  that  those  literary  heralds  who  trum- 
pet  forth  his  praises  with  the  newspaper  in  their 
hands,  are  creditable  and  upright  and  uncomipted. 
The  courage  of  Spain  delivered  these  wretches 
from  the  cane  and  drum-head  of  a  Corsiean :  which 
of  them  did  not  crouch  before  him  ?  which  did  not 
flatter  him  ?  which  did  not  execute  his  Orders  ? 
which  did  not  court  his  protection?  which  did 
not  solicit  his  favour  ?  which  did  not  entreat  his 
forbearance  ?  which  did  not  implore  his  pardon  ? 
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which  did  not  abandon  and  betray  him  ?  No  ties 
either  of  blood  or  of  religion  led  or  restrained  these 
neophytes  in  holiness.  And  now  forsooth  the  cala- 
mities  of  war  and  the  dangers  of  discörd  are  to 
be  averted,  by  arming  one  part  of  our  countrymen 
against  the  other,  by  stationing  a  military  force  on 
our  frontier,  for  the  reception  of  murderers  and 
traitors  and  incendiaries,  and  by  pointing  the  bayo- 
net  and  cannon  in  our  faces.  When  we  smiled  at 
the  insults  of  a  beaten  enemy,  they  dictated  terms 
and  conditions.  At  last  his  7770^/  Christian  ma- 
jesty  teils  his  army,  that  the  nephew  of  Henry  the 
fourth  shall  march  against  us  •  •  •  with  his  feather. 

BANDS. 

Ah !  that  weighs  raore.  The  French  army  will 
march  over  fields  which  cover  French  armies,  and 
over  which  the  oldest  and  bravest  part  of  it  fled  in 
ignominy  and  dismay,  before  our  shepherd-boys 
and  hunters.  What  the  veterans  of  Napoleon 
failed  to  eixecute  the  household  of  Louis  will  ac- 
complish.  Parisians !  let  your  comic-opera-house 
lie  among  its  ruins ;  it  cannot  be  wanted  this 
season.  I  trust  in  heaven,  that,  whoever  leads 
them,  will  find  an  abier  in  the  leader  of  ours. 
Upon  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  Seo  de 
Urgelt  is  stationed  the  vigilant  and  indefatigable 
Mina.     Among  all  the  generals   of  the  various 
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nationSy  that  have  come  forward  in  our  days  on  the 
same  theatre  of  war,  he  is  the  only  one  who  never 
lost  a  good  opportunity  of  fighting,  or  seized  a  bad 
one.  Others,  the  best  and  most  celebrated,  with 
strings  about  them  thicker-set  than  the  braces  of 
their  drums,  have  been  so  astonished  at  the  magni- 
tude  of  their  victories,  that  they  eould  give  us  no 
account  of  them ;  and  (what  is  worse)  have  perse- 
cuted  with  hatred  the  memory  of  the  generals  to 
whom  principally  these  victories  were  owing.  Mina 
gained  them,  even  when  his  escape  from  surround- 
ing  armies  was  deemed  impossibie,  and  he  seems 
to  think  every  soldier  in  his  a  part  of  himself. 
Others,  when  they  have  ceased  to  command,  deem 
it  famous  to  excell  the  youngest  officer  in  feats  of 
licentiousness.  Mina  is  abstinent  from  all  light 
pleasui'es,  knowing  that  he  who  is  most  reverenced 
is  best  obeyed.  Others  trip  from  title  upon  title, 
and  stoop  to  pick  up  pension  after  pension.  Mina 
is  contented  with  the  name  of  Mina  ;  and  the  fkre 
of  a  soldier  satisfies  him  as  completelv  as  the 
fame. 

Uttle  is  that,  O  Lopez,  which  any  man  can  give 
OS :  that  which  we  can  give  ourselves  is  infinitely 
great.  Tliis  of  all  truths,  when  acted  upon  cou- 
sistently,  is  the  most  important  to  our  happiness 
and  glory ;  and  I  know  not  whether  by  ignorance 
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or  deceit  it  has  been  kept  so  long  a  secret  from 
mankind* 

I  now  have  tirne  to  think  for  a  moment  on  the 
troops  which,  you  teil  me,  are  coming  against  uis. 

ALPUENTB. 

What!  skall  those  battalions  which  fbught  so 
many  years  for  freedom,  so  many  for  glory,  be 
supplementary  bands  to  barbarians  from  Caucasus 
and  Imaas?  shall  they  shed  the  remainder  of  their 
blood  to  destroy  a  cause,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  they  offered  up  its  first  libation  ?  Time  will 
solre  this  problem,  the  most  mometitouB  in  itft 
Solution  that  ever  lay  before  man.  Chie  would 
imagine  that  those  who  invented  the  story  of  Pro- 
metheus,  were  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
announcing  how  human  genius  was,  in  process  of 
time,  to  be  chained  for  ever  to  the  Scythian  rock. 
Incredible  is  it,  nevertheless,  that  a  barbarian  en- 
throned  upon  it,  should  dictate  his  ravings  to  all 
üations !  a  madman  whose  father  was  sufibcated  in 
his  bed  for  less  mischievous  insanity.  If  we  are  con- 
quered,  of  which  at  present  I  have  no  apprehen- 
sion,  Europe  must  become  the  theatre  of  new  wars, 
and  be  divided  first  into  three  parts,  afterwards 
into  two  ;  and  the  next  generation  will  see  all  her 
States  and  provinces  the  property  of  one  autocrat, 
and  governed  by  the  most  ignorant  and  lawless  of 
her  nations. 
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BANOS. 

We  Spaniards  are  accused  of  republicanism.  The 
falsehood  of  this  accusation  is  evinced  by  the  piain 
acknowledged  fact,  that,  when  we  could  have  ests- 
blished  a  republic,  we  declined  it.     On  the  con- 
trary,  we  were  persecutors,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it, 
of  those  who  first  were  liberal  amongst  us,  and  who 
believed  (for  the  wretchedness  of  our  condition  led 
them  thus  far  into  credulity)  that  Bonaparte  would 
be  the  deliverer  of  Spain.  Every  man  amongst  us, 
who  was  inclined  to  republicanism,  was  inclined  to 
France ;  and  these  were  objects  of  hatred  to  our 
new  government.     The  great  favourers  of  repub- 
licanism are  the  kings  themselves ;  who  now  demon- 
strate  to  the  world  that  no  trust  or  confidence  is 
to  be  reposed  in  them  ;  and  who  have  at  all  times 
shewn  a  disposition  to  push  their  prerogative  deep 
into  the  Constitution  of  their  states  • .  •  not  to  men- 
tion,  as  aiding  in  the  furtherance  of  the  cause,  the 
frugality  and  faimess  of  those  govemments  which 
are  without  those  hard  excrescences  called  kings. 
He  of  France  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  virtuous 
pne :  let  us  consider  him  so.     Yet  he  lies  in  the 
face  of  the  universe :  he  declares  he  has  no  in- 
tention  of  attacking  us,  and  without  any  change  in 
our  conduct,  he  attacks. 

ALPUENTE. 

He  perhaps  is  a  virtuous  and  consistent  king : 
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yet  when  the  pictures  and  statues  at  Paris  were 
demanded  back,  he  told  C!anova  that  he  might  in- 
deed  take  those  of  his  master,  the  pope,  but  desired 
him  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  without  his  con- 
sent. Now  these  things  were  restored  to  their  cid 
possessorsy  by  the  same  means  and  on  the  same 
principles  as  his  throne  was  restored  to  him. 

He  perhaps  is  a  virtuous  and  consistent  king : 
yet  he  refused  the  payment  of  debtis,  contracted  by 
him  when  he  was  not  one,  on  pretext  of  an  obso- 
lete law. 

BAN03. 

You  would  make  him  out,  Alpuente,  a  most  de- 
testable  rogue ;  as  vile  and  worthless  as  another 
king  of  the  same  family,  who  exacted  eighty-two 
-thousand  crowns,  for  his  private  purse,  before  he 
would  sign  a  contractu  for  fumishing  with  pro- 
yisions  the  foren  troops  that  held  him  tight  upon 
his  throne;  saying,  /  too  must  have  oiljbr  my 
macaroni. 

ALPÜKNTE. 

So  far  am  I  frora  wishing  to  point  him  out  as  a 
bad  king,  that  I  acknowledge  I  believe  him  to  be 
among  the  best  now  living ;  yet  certainly  there  is 
nothing  in  him  to  render  us  the  more  enamoured 
of  royalty,  or  the  more  attached  to  the  family  of 
Bourbon.  A  pink  orbicular  good-dinner  face,  after 
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praising  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  bis  capons  and 
oysters,  beseeches  him  in  bis  mercy  and  loving- 
kindness,  to  lift  a  little  bis  flaming  sword  oy^ 
Spain,  in  defence  of  kings  and  faitb ;  and  dieD,  in 
füll  confidence  of  tbe  Lord's  rigbteousnessy  orden 
out  an  army  to  assist  bim  in  tbe  enterprise,  and 
falls  fast  asleep«  Was  tbe  people  of  Spain,  tben, 
grown  more  idle  ?  more  vicions  ?  Was  it  revok 
tbat  threw  us  into  wretcbedness  ?  or  (if  tbe  ques- 
tion  is  a  lawful  one)  was  it  wretcbedness  tbat  threw 
US  into  revolt  ? 

BAN06. 

The  king  ofT*rance  can  answer  tbis,  and  will 
answer  it  one  day,  if  God  is  wbat  be  acknowledges 
he  believes  be  is« 

Our  nation  was  beginning  to  flourisb :  the  pri- 
vileged  ordera  bad  become  reconciled  to  Justice, 
and  the  lower  bad  begun  to  experience  her  {Nro- 
tection,  when  a  neighbouring  king,  by  distributing 
arms  and  money,  by  promising  aid,  protection,  and 
honours»  excited  tbe  ignorant  and  necessitous  to 
insurrection  and  treason.  And  wbat  king  was 
this  ?  one  wbom  treason  and  insurrection  badtwice 
driven  from  his  throne.  Neitber  be  nor  any  eise 
could  be  unaware  wbat  calaoiities  must  ensue,  if 
bis  plan  succeded  ;  and  tbat  tbe  bravest,  tbe  most 
enlightened,  the  most  virtuous  of  Spaniards,  would 
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be  imprisoned,  impoveriahed,  exiled,  murdered,  to 
exalt  the  möst  cowardly,  the  most  bigoted»  the 
most  perfidious,  the  most  ungrateful ;  a  wretch 
whom  his  father  had  cursed,  whom  bis  motfaer  had 
disowned^  and  whom  the  nation  he  betrayed  and 
d^praded  had  •  •  •  forgiven ! 

The  most  Christian  king  invades  us,  that  a 
limited  power,  in  every  act  beneficent  to  the  peo- 
ple»  and  employed  by  the  magistrates  with  such 
clemency  and  diseretion,  as  History  inlikeüircum-* 
stances  never  hath  recorded,  should  be  wrested 
from  those  who  hold  it  by  the  choice  and  order  of 
their  fellow.citfzens,  and  be  transferred  without 
bond  or  restriction»  to  one  who  had  usurped  it 
from  his  parent,  who  had  betrayed  it  to  his  enemy, 
and  who  never  had  exerted  it,  a  single  hour,  but  to 
the  detriment  and  dishonour  of  his  people.  I  do 
not  condole  with  you,  Alpuente,  on  what  is  ordi- 
nary;  that  even  constitutional  kings  abandoned 
and  deceived  us ;  and  that  Equity  and  Policy  were 
disarmed  by  solicitation  and  falsehood.  Nations 
are  never  aided  by  princes ;  not  even  when  those 
princes,  as  far  as  the  common  eye  can  follow  them, 
have  walked  in  the  paths  of  rectitude  thro  life ; 
and  the  worst  of  their  fraternity  have  always  been 
succoured  more  zealously  than  the  best.  With 
such  men  it  is  easier  for  neighbouring  Powers  to 

F  F  2 
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Hiake  fiivorable  treades,  and  for  intriguers  to  niae 
large  fortunes. 

ALPÜENTE. 

It  appears  to  be  resolved  by  every  prince  in 
Europe,  that  their  counsels,  admmistrations,  and 
Systems,  shall  henceforward  be  tbe  same  tbrough- 
out. 

BANOS« 

To  condemn  then  tens  of  thousands  to  want, 
imprisonment,  death,  exile,  insult,  (I  bring  before 
you  these  calamities  in  the  order  we  Spaniards  kd 
them)  hundreds  of  thousands  to  loss  of  property, 
loss  of  relatives,  loss  of  friends;  millions  to'btr- 
barism^ ;  all  to  degradation !    Men,  the  produceof 

*  What  a  change  within  tbree  montbs  after  the  oompoeitioB 
of  this  dialogae !  Every  man  in  Spain  wbo  has  laid  before  hii 
fellow  Citizens  the  riper  and  richer  fhiits  of  edocation,  everj 
man  who  has  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  pnblic  gobd,  is  marked 
oat  for  priestly  and  for  royal  vengeance.  Fewer  families  in 
the  same  period  were  redaced  to  misery  in  France  by  tke 
tyrahny  of  Robespierre,  tban  in  Spain  by  tbe  aggressioo  ci 
Louis.  Restoring  his  relative  to  despotic  power,  he  mightat 
least  have  stipolated  against  his  inordinate  and  wanton  lote 
of  bloodshed,  and  have  placed  some  barrier,  aome  boundarr, 
some  imaginary  line  at  least,  and  visible  borizon,  to  tbe  in- 
sensate  fury  of  bis  bigotry  and  revenge.  It  is  known  tbit 
«pward  of  one  bnndred  and  seventy  tbonsand  persons  htm 
dther  been  imprisoned,  drivenirom  their  bouaea,  placed 
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idr  aoSlf  and  formerly  hononredby  the  appellation 
F  the  flocks,  are  now  considered  more  like  their 

IC  arbitrary  power  of  the  police,  or  deprived  of  their  occu- 
itions  and  livelihood«  since  the  departare  of  Ferdinand  from 
adiz*  So  mach  of  wretchedness  has  never  been  occasioned 
f  any  one  man  within  so  ahort  a  time>  to  so  many  of  the 
rave,  the  industrions,  and  the  virtnoos.  The  nineteenth  cen« 
ury  is  now  tbrown  back  npon  the  sixteenth.  Where  there  is 
le  same  oppression^  there  will  be  the  same  resistence :  where 
lere  is  the  same  cruelty,  there  will  be  exerted  the  same 
lergy  to  extingoish  it. 

Deplorable !  that  Virtoe  must  assnme  the  attitade  of  De- 

pair  :  that  bad  actions  must  remove  bad  men  :  that  Justice 

inst  ose  in  her  defence  the  weapon  she  hath  wrested  from 

ae  criminal  ?     Shall  8pain  qaite  abandon  her  first  friends  ? 

er  earliest  defenders  ?  and  console  and  content  herseif,  that 

e  most  atrocioQS  of  parricides  and  of  tyrants  isunableto  add 

e  monster  more  to  his  detested  race  ? 

Where  art  thon,  Riego !  abandoning,  to  preserve  thy  conii- 

,  the  most  bejoved  arid  tender  of  women,  in  the  first  hoor 

tnion.     lipon  what  mountiun-crag  rests  thy  devoted  head ! 

Q  what  parental   breast  can  hers  repose !     O  blessed 

«er  of  insulted  Freedom  !     And  thon,  Qniroga !  where  is 

Inegion  of  thy  wanderings  ?     Must  thou  ponder  and  pore 

Ibe  vestiges  of  gratitude»  in  lands  across  the  Atlantic } 

not  Spaniards  bear  toward  thee  etemally  the  love  and 

|tion  that  the  rudest  once  of  Golumbian  tribes  bear  still 

I  their  father  Vasco  *  ?     In  the  islet  of  Pascuaro  rest 

les  i  art  thon  among  those  who  weep  over  them  ?    £n- 

üs  repose,  art  thou  doubtful  of  participäting  his  glory  ? 

tsco  dt  Quiroga,  firii  bUhop  of  Alichuacan,  was  juitly  caUed  w). 
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grapes  and  olives,  good  for  nothing  until  trodden 
upon  and  prest.  They  talk  about  order:  whit 
Order  is  there,  where  one  man  is  in  place  of  all? 
They  talk  about  civilization  :  what  civflization  ü 
there,  where  there  is  imposed  on  the  Citizen  not 
only  that  which  he  shall  do  and  forbear,  but  that 
which  he  shall  believe  ?  They  talk  of  law :  what 
law  is  there,  where  a  failure  in  belief  is  subject  to 
a  severer  penalty  than  a  failure  in  Performance  or 
forbearance  ? 

Thus  familiär  and  sportive  with  absurdityare 
Cnielty  and  Injustice ! 

Never  was  there  a  revolution,  or  material  change 
in  govemment,  effected  with  so  little  bloodshed, 
so  little  Opposition,  so  little  sorrow  or  disquietude, 
as  ours.  Months  had  passed  away,  years  were 
rolling  over  us,  institutions  were  consolidating, 
superstition  was  relaxing,  ingratitude  and  perfidy 
were  as  much  forgotten  by'  us,  as  our  Services  and 
sufferings  were  forgotten  by  Ferdinand,  whoi 
emissaries  and  gold  and  arms,  and  Faith^  inciting 
to  discord  and  rebellion,  crossed  our  frontier.  The 
religion  of  Constantine  and  of  Charlemagne,  falseiy 
called  the  Christian,  and  subversive  of  its  doctrines 
and  its  benefits,  roused  brother  against  brotber, 
son  against  father,  and  our  fortresses  were  ga^ 
nished  with  the  bayonets  of  France,  and  echoed 
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vnth  the  watchwords  of  the  Vatican.  The  name 
of  God  has  always  been  invoked  when  any  great 
violence  or  injustice  was  to  be  perpetrated.'  No 
fatal  blow  against  the  liberties  of  mankind  or 
against  the  tränquillity  of  nations  hath  ever  been 
aimed  without  religion.  Even  the  son  of  Tarquin» 
the  violator  of  whatever  is  most  dear  in  domestic 
and  civil  life,  on  invading  bis  country,  called  upon 
the  Gods  to  avenge  the  cause  of  kings*.  If  Ferdi- 
nand had  regarded  bis  oath,  and  had  acceded,  in 
ouf  sense  of  the  word  Jaithj  to  the  Constitution  of 
his  eountry,  from  which  there  hardly  was  a  dissen- 
tient  voice,  among  the  industrious  and  the  unam- 
bitious,  among  the  peaceable  and  the  wise,  would 
he  have  eaten  one  dinner  with  less  appetite,  or 
have  embroidered  one  petticoat  with  less  taste? 
would  the  saints  along  his  chapel-walls  have  smiled 
upon  bim  less  graciously,  or  would  thy  tooth,  holy 
Dominic,  have  left  a  less  pleasurable  impression 
on  his  lips  ?  Only  two  strong  truths  could  have 
shocked  bim»  instead  of  the  many  personal  ones  he 
drew  upon  bis.bead ;  namely,  that  damnable  does 
not  mean  comlmstible^  and  that  there  is  the  worst 
heresy  where  is  imposture  for  the  sake  of  power  or 
profit.     Such  truths  however  are  now,  it  appears, 

*  Dil  regun  ultores  adeete !     Liv.  11.  6. 
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to  be  bundled  up  with  gorse»  broom»  and  hasd ; 
and  he  who  exposed  the  mysteries  of  the  Inquis« 
tioD,  may  soon  be  a  prisoiier  in  its  Iowest  Cham- 
bers^ having  been  expelled  from  the  territory,  u 
might  be  expected,  of  the  most  Christian  king.  Hii 
most  Christian  majesty  demands,  that  Fer^ßnand 
the  seventh  may  give  his  peop/e  those  institutiom 
which  they  can  have  from  htm  only.     Yes,  these 
are  his  expressions,  Alpuente ;  these  the  doctrines 
for  the  propagation  of  which  our  country  is  to  be 
invaded  with  fire  and  sword ;  this  is  govemment, 
this  is  Order,  this  is  faith !      Ferdinand  was  at 
liberty  to  give  us  his  institutions :  he  gave  them : 
what  were  they  ?  the  inquisition  in  all  its  terroni 
absolute  and  arbitrary  sway,  scourges  and  proces- 
sions,  monks  and  missionaries,  and  a  tooth  of  saint 
Dominic  to  crown  them  all.   Our  priests  are  more 
powerful  than  God  himself.     So  stränge  and  in- 
tractable  a  creature  was  man,  not  only  when  he 
was  made  but  when  he  was  making,  that  God 
rested  himself  immediately  after  the  Operation: 
now,  Sefior,  here  comes  before  you,  from  Aatoi|;i 
or  Las  Herreras,  a  clever  young  prig  of  a  priest- 
ling,  puts  a  wafer  into  a  watchcase,  lifts  it  up  half 
an  eil  above  the  louse-roost,  and,  by  the  body  of 
Saint  lago,  out  come  a  brace  or  leash  of  Gods 
created  at  a  word,  and  astart  at  the  tinkling  of  a 
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bell,  in  half  the  time  in  which  the  old  one  made 
bis  granfather.  .  To  support  the  throne  that 
cnishes  us,  and  the  altar  that  choaks  us,  march 
forward  the  warlike  Louis  and  the  preux  Chateau- 
briant,  known  among  bis  friends  to  be  firm  in 
belief,  as  Hobbes,  Talleyrand,  or  Spinoza  j  and 
behold  them  advancing  side  by  side  against  the 
calm  opponents  of  Roman  bulls  and  French  char- 
ters. The  French  minister  has  given  to  bis  pri- 
vate friends  a  stränge  reason  for  going  to  war  with 
US.  He  teils  them  he  must  either  fight  in  Spain 
or  on  the  Rhino.  He  was  provoked  then^  not  by 
the  man  before  him,  but  by  the  man  behind,  and 
fairly  kicked  into  courage.  A  brave  Citizen  or 
brave  nation  resents  a  threat  above  an  injury. 
Here  neither  was  injury  nor  threat  from  us :  they 
came  from  behind  the  scenes  and  beneath  the 
lampsy  from  manager  and  prompter*  Under  the 
administration  of  this  whining  fox,  more  than 
thirty  slave-vessels  sailed  from  the  port  of  Nantes 
only ;  all  armed ;  all  equipped  with  chains  and  in- 
struments  of  torture.  If  he  was  ignorant  of  this, 
he  was  little  fit  to  be  minister :  if  he  knew  it,  he 
was  less  so.  Often  as  he  dips  into  letters,  will  he 
never  come  up  again  with  a  filament  of  dialectics, 
or  a  grain  of  undirty  reasoning,  on  some  part  of 
him? 
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Altho  his  majesty  be  brave  as  Maximin  at  a 
hreakfast,  he  will  find  it  easier  to  eat  bis  sixtyfour 
cutlets  tban  to  conquer  Spain.  I  doubt  whether 
the  same  historian  shall  have  to  commemorato  both 
exploits. 

ALPUENTE. 

An  imprudent  step,  amidst  armies  raised  for  the 
defence  of  other  principles,  may  be  ruinous  to  bis 
dynasty. 

BANOS. 

Frinciples  do  not  much  influence  the  unprin- 
ciplcd^  or  mainly  the  principled.  We  talk  on 
principle,  but  we  act  on  interest.  The  French 
army  will  find  little  plunder;  and  the  French 
people  must  endure  new  taxes  and  impositions.  A 
Spanish  war  may  precipitate  Louis  XVIII  where 
an  Americaü  war  dragged  in  its  consequences 
Louis  XVI,  to  a  fate  which,  if  he  had  not  expe- 
rienced  it,  he  would  be  acknowledged  to  have  de- 
served.  One  rule  is  to  be  followed  in  all  such 
revolutions  as  ours.  I  could  lay  it  down  plainly 
to  you ;  but  were  I  speaking  to  others,  I  would 
deliver  it  in  the  form  of  apologue,  in  some  such 
manner  as  this. 

.  Two  dogs  were  fighting  for  a  bone  :  other  dc^ 
ran  from  the  vicinity  to  take  part.  in  the  quarre). 
A  beneficent  man  tossed  the  bone  with  bis  stick 
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over  the  wall.  As  nothing  bow  was  to  be  fought 
for,  the  high  belligerents  parted :  the  others  hur- 
ried  back  again,  and  quarreled  among  themselyes, 
until  their  masters  whipped  them  soundly  and 
kenneied  them. 

At  the  first  barking  you  hear»  remove  the 
bone. 

ALPUENTE. 

In  wars  the  least  guilty  are  the  sufierers.  In 
these,  as  in  every  thing,  we  should  contract  as 
much  as  possible  the  circle  of  human  misery.  The 
deluded  and  enslaved  should  be  so  far  spared  as 
is  consistent  with  security :  the  most  atrocious  of 
murderers  and  ineendiaries,  the  purveyors  and 
hirers  of  them,  should  be  removed  at  any  expense 
or  hasard.  If  we  shew  little  merey  to  the  robber 
who  enters  a  house  by  force,  and  if  less  ought  to  be 
shewn  to  him  who  should  enter  it  in  the  season  of 
distress  and  desolation,  what  portion  of  it  ought 
to  be  «xtended  toward  those  who  assail  every 
house  in  our  country  ?  How  much  of  crime  and 
wretchedness  may  often  be  averted,  how  many 
years  of  tranquility  may  sometimes  be  ensured  to 
die  World,  by  one  wellchosen  example !  Is  it  not 
better  than  to  witness  the  grief  of  the  virtuous  for 
the .  virtuous,  and  the  extinction  of  those  bright 
and  Jofty  hopes,  for  which  the  best  and  wisest  of 
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every  age  contended  ?  Where  is  the  man,  woithy 
of  the  name,  who  would  be  less  affected  at  the 
lamentation  of  one  mother  for  her  son,  slain  in  de- 
fending  his  country,  than  at  the  extermination  of 
some  six  or  seven  usurpers,  commanding  or  at- 
tempting  its  invasion  ?  National  safety  l^timates 
every  mean  employed  upon  it.  Criminals  hare 
been  punished  differently  in  different  countries: 
but  all  enlightened,  all  honest,  all  civilized  men, 
must  agree  who  are  criminals.  The  Athenians 
were  perhaps  as  well-informed  and  intelligent  9^ 
the  people  on  lake  Ladoga :  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  knout,  I  confess,  and  no  family  among  them 
boasted  a  succession  of  assassins,  in  wives,  sons, 
fathers,  and  husbands ;  but  he  who  endangered  or 
injured  his  country  was  condemned  to  the  draught 
of  hemlock.  They  could  punish  the  offence  in  an- 
other  manner :  if  ahy  nation  cannot,  shall  that 
nation  therefor  leave  it  unpunished  ?  and  shall  the 
guiltiest  of  men  enjoy  impunity  from  a  considen- 
tion  of  modes  and  means  ?  Justice  is  not  to  be 
n^lected  because  what  is  preferable  is  unattain* 
able.  A  housebreaker  is  condemned  to  die:  a 
city-breaker  is  celebrated  by  an  inscription  over 
die  gate»  The  murder  of  thousands,  soon  perpe» 
trated  and  past,  is  not  the  greatest  mischief  he 
doea :  it  is  foUowed  by  the  baseness  of  millions, 
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deepening  for  ages.  Every  virtuous  man  in  tbe 
universe  is  a  member  af  thät  grand  Ampbictyonie 
Council,  which  should  pass  sentence  ön  the  too 
powerful,  and  provide  that  it  be  duly  executed'  Jt 
is  just  and  it  is  necessaiy,  that  those  wha  pertina- 
ciously  insist  on  an  unnatural  State  of  society^ 
should  suffer  by  the  sbock  things  make  in  recover- 
ing  their  equipoise. 

BANOS. 

We  have  not  hitherto  done  our  utmost,  in  order 
to  secure  the  advantages  we  have  obtained.  In 
every  revolution,  the  landed  property  of  the  ^rown 
and  clergy  should  be  divided  into  parcels.  Out 
of  these  the  creditors  of  the  State  should  first  be 
paid ;  afterwards  farms  and  tenements  should  be 
allotted  to  public  officers»  in  place  of  money,  re- 
verting  to  the  govemment  on  their  dismissal  or 
decease ;  lastly,  the  military  should  also  have  their 
part,  on  condition  of  serving  well  and  faithfuUy, 
a  stipulated  time,  during  which  they  might  consign 
the^  care  and  cülture  of  it  to  their  fathers  or  bro- 
thers  or  confidential  friends.  Should  any  such 
lane  be  still  remaining  unappropriated,  it  ought  to 
be  offered  for  sale,  partly  in  small  portions,  partly 
in  large  ^  in  the  former  case,  that  as  many  as  pos- 
sible  be  interested  in  obstructing  the  retum  of 
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despotism ;  in  the  latter,  that  the  rieh  esfiuiiB^ 
who  otherwise  would  be  slow  in  doing  it,  might  be 
stimulated  by  avarice,  and  labour  in  looae  traces 
for  the  public  good.  Whether  the  füll  value  be 
paid  is  unimpottant :  what  we  want  to  do,  is  to 
give  men  an  interest  in  their  country.  Eyery  vil- 
lage-priest  should  have  an  augmentation  of  rere- 
nue  from  the  episcopal  tables.  No  bishop  shouM 
have  more  than  three  thousand  crowns  yearly,  not 
ever  be  permitted  to  sleep  out  of  his  diocese.  Tbe 
whole  of  his  salary  should  be  paid  from  the  trea- 
sury ;  the  whole  of  the  priest's  should  aecrue  from 
the  land  assigned  to  him.  No  convent,  of  males, 
or  females,  should  be  tolerated. 

ALPUENTE. 

In  your  assignment  of  so  large  a  sum  as  three 
thousand  crowns  annually  to  the  bishop,  your  libe- 
rality  far  outstrips  your  equity,  as  I  tfaink  I  can 
easily  and  satisfactorily  demonstrate  to  you.  Sup- 
pose  the  priest  has  three  hundred  :  do  you  belicTe 
the  bishop  is  ten  times  wiser,  ten  times  better,  ten 
times  more  active  ?  Do  you  imagine  the  duty  is 
ten  times  more  difficuit  in  the  Performance,  of 
regulating  the  regulated,  for  such  his  clergy  should 
be,  than  the  other's  in  regulating  the  ignorant, 
as  the  greater  part  of  his  parishioners  must  be? 
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Then»  unlesayou  insist,  which  no  man  is  less  ready 
to  do,  that  the  civil  power  should  be  subördinate 
in  weight  and  dignity  to  the  spiritual,  you  surely 
would  not  allow  to  the  Superintendent  of  few,  a 
larger  stipend  th^n  to  the  Superintendent  of  many ; 
and  yet|  according  to  your  suggißstion»  a  bishop 
should  be  paid  higher  than  an  alcalde  pr  corre- 
gidor :  an  absurdity  so  great  (pardon  me,  good 
Lopez !)  nqthing  but  superstitiou  could  tolerate, 
nothing  but  Despotism  could  devise.  In  the  coun- 
try  where  an  archbisbop  is  superior  in  rank  to 
a  colonel,  a  bishop  to  a  lieutenant-colonel,  things 
have  not  yet  found  their  just  propoitions,  nor  their 
füll  and  final  Settlements  The  pbisob  may  have 
evaporated  or  have  been  poured  out,  but  the  vessel 
is  still  darkened  by  the  dregs  and  crust«  Enor^ 
mity  of  absurdity  and  abuse !  that  the  inmates  of 
the  College  and  the  cloister»  whose  best  and  deepest 
leaming  are  the  actions  of  the  just  and  brave, 
should,  för  possessing  this  knowledge  of  them,  take 
precedency  of  those  whose  actions  in  the  field  have 
been  ad  brave,  whose  decisions  in  the  courts  of  judi<- 
catüre  have  been  as  just.  We  tmly  are  less  men 
than  they !  be  h  so !  but  why  are  we  ?  because  we 
left  one  with  his  ear  against  a  girVs  Ups  at  the 
confessional,  another  at  play  with  St.  Augustin, 
a  third  asleep  in  his  innocence,  and  went  forth 
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against  the  invaders  of  our  country»  and  brooght 
back  with  üb  these  scars ;  marks  of  ignomioy  and 
reprobation ! 

We  may  indeed  avoid  a  war  if  we  will  adopt 
ihe  rickety  children  of  our  neighbours :  if  we  will 
only  build  a  house  of  peers  we  may  live  quietly  in 
our  own. 

B  ANOS. 

A  peerage  I  consider  as  the  parkpaling  of  de- 
spotism  ;  arranged  to  keep  in  creatures  tame  and 
wild  for  diversion  and  luxury,  and  to  keep  out  the 
people.  Peerages  are  to  kings,  what  poles  are  to 
ropedancers,  enabling  them  to  play  their  tricks 
above  the  heads  of  the  people  with  greater  con- 
fidence  and  securhy  *•  The  wisest  and  the  most 
independent  of  the  English  parliaments  declared 
the  thing  useless.  If  the  opinion  of  that  nation 
is  now  favorable  to  it^  let  us  respect  it :  but  let  us 
also  teach  that  nation  to  respect  ours,  always  less 
biassed  by  private  interests  and  less  addicted  to 
party.  The  principal  gods  of  antiquity  had  each 
his  favorite  tree ;  änd  some  nations  too»  the  En- 
glish for  example,  theirs  • . .  the  oak.  The  Spa- 
niard  has  rather  the  quiedities  of  the.  cedar :  patient 

*  This  (as  must  be  evident  from  the  CommeDtary  of  Jadge 
Blackstöne,  and  from  tbe  sermons  of  many  dignitaries  of  the 
charch)  is  inapplicable  to  England. 
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of  cold  and  heat,  nöurished  on  little,  lofty  and 
dark,  unbending  and  incorruptible. 

Nothing  should  stand  between  the  nation  and 
the  chief  magistrate :  the  laws  alone  should  be 
checks :  a  free  people  can  acknowledge  no  other. 
In  these  religion  is  included,  whieh  indeed  k  the 
great  law-head  whence  they  all  emanate.  It  is 
written  in  the  heart.  of  every  man  :  but  it  is  often 
so  misspelt  as  to  become  a  matter  of  contest,  by 
the  notaries  that  would  traiBc  in  transcribing  it. 

The  French,  ridiculous  as  it  may  appear,  would 
be  our  teachers.  Let  us  not  envy  them  the  facility, 
with  which  they  build  up  constitutions  and  pull 
them  down  again,  with  which  they  take  oaths  and 
counter-oaths,  with  which  while  they  violate  ho- 
nesty  they  declame  on  honour :  let  us  only  ask  of 
them,  who  of  their  most  applauded  public  men  has 
not  been  both  traitor  and  perjurer ;  who  among 
them  has  not  been  the  deserter  of  bis  country  or 
its  deluder.  Ingratitude,  the  most  odious  of  crimes 
in  other  countries,  is  not  even  a  bleraish  there : 
the  sign  of  the  cross  laid  over  the  uniform  heals  it 
perfectly.  Read  over  the  list  of  marshals :  which 
of  them  has  not  abandoned  bis  benefactor  ?  which 
of  them  does  not  drink  to  the  liealth  of  Louis 
from  wine  poured  out  to  him  by  Napoleon  ? 

Dignity  without  pride  was  formerly  the  charac- 
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teristic  of  greatness :  the  revolution  in  morak  n 
completed,  and  it  is  now  pride  without  dignitj. 
Republics  give  commisgions  for  robbery,  and  de- 
spots  give  keys  to  secure  it ;  so  that  every  thid*, 
issuing  frotn  the  foul  and  slippery  allies  of  politics, 
is  glad  to  creep  utader  the  ermine.  Look  again  at 
the  French  marshals,  whose  heads  are  nöw  peep- 
ing  out  from  it,  in  quest  of  fresh  plunder!  lo 
which  of  all  the  number  does  not  my  remark 
apply,  even  of  those  whose  palms  and  foreheadl 
are  the  least  deeply  branded  ? 

France  is  strong  by  the  weakness  of  Spain,  in 
some  degree ;  and  the  eider  brauch  of  the  Bonrbons 
has  always  had  the  means  of  inculcating  this  troth 
on  the  younger,  and  of  indemnifying  it  for  its 
acquiescence :  ifyour  people  areßourishing  ihen 
will  be  strong;  ifthey  are  strong  they  will  be  tur- 
bulent :  the  richer  they  are,  the  poarer  will  you 
be.  Let  them  recover  their  rights^  as  they  call 
them,  and  you  will  lose  your  mmes  and  your 
chases.  The  most  wretched  nJEitions  make  the 
most  splendid  kings,  as  the  thinnest  rags  the  most 
lustrous  paper. 

ALPUENTE. 

England,  I  trust,  will  exert  her  influence  and 
her  authority.     She  loses  what  France  gains. 
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BANOS. 

There  are  two  which  you  cannot  tnist  at  once ; 
Experience  and  England.  As  tfae  catholic  church 
holds  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  so 
does  the  policy  of  England  hold  that  none  is  to  be 
kept  with  nations.  On  this  she  has  acted  of  late 
universally,  but  most  openly  and  scandalously  in 
her  promises  to  Sicily.  In  regard  to  Spain,  she 
seems  resolved  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  holy 
alliancc ;  her  king,  it  is  said,  has  approved  them, 
and  has  expressed  his  regret  that  the  Constitution 
did  not  permitt  him  to  enter  into  the  confederacy : 
the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  a  king  of  England 
has  openly  regretted  the  precautions  imposed  on 
him,  by  the  Constitution  which  placed  his  family 
on  the  throne.  If  we  should  go  further  than  we 
have  done,  if  we  should  vote,  on  proofs  of  treason, 
that  our  king  has  abdicated  his,  will  England  con- 
demn  in  us  what  in  herseif  she  glorifies  ?  No, 
England  will  not  condemn  us,  but  her  govemment 
will  abandon  us. 

ALPÜENTE. 

Yet  at  this  moment  she  could  obtain  from  us 
more  than  all  her  wars  have  given  her.  By  the 
cession  of  a  fortress,  from  which  she  derives  no 
other  advantage  than  the  appointment  of  an  old 
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drowsy  goveraor  to  about  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns  ycarly,  she  might  possess  our  African  har- 
boursy  which  alone  would  give  her  the  domiDion 
both  of  the  Atlantic  sea  and  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean  :  she  might  also,  for  other  trifling  sacrifices, 
which  in  the  end  would  strengthen  and  enrich  her, 
be  mistress  of  that  American  island  which  secures 
and  provisions  all  the  others,  if  well  managed,  and 
which  gives  her  advantages,  beyond  her  calcula- 
tion,  in  those  dreadful  conflicts  that  must  decide 
hereafter  whether  the  mother  or  the  daughter  shall 
be  mistress  of  the  seas. 

BANDS. 

Spain  once  ruled  them ;  England  rules  them 
now :  Spain  was  as  confident  that  her  supremacj 
would  be  eternal  as  England  now  is,  From  tbe 
time  that  we  adopted  a  French  family  and  French 
principles  we  began  to  decay ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that 
purblind  politicians  seek  the  germs  of  our  corrup- 
tion  in  America.  Let  us,  Alpuente,  rather  look 
to  that  country  for  regeneration.  There  the  Spa- 
niard  shoots  up  again  :  there  also  we  perhaps  may 
lay  our  bones  at  last. 

ALPUENTE. 

Eighty  years  have  thrown  their  bürden  upon 
mine  :  they  are  not  worth  the  freight.     I  can  still 
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watch  for  my  country :  I  can  still  mount  guard. 
No  voice  IS  such  an  incentive  to  valour  as  the 
feeble  voice  of  age;  neither  flag  nor  trumpet 
marshals  it,  like  a  man  of  eighty  dying  on  his 
threshold. 


« 


Joseph  Espaha  perished  on  the  scaffbld;  and  his  wife 
groaned  in  a  prison^  because  she  had  given  an  asylam  to  her 
husband  when  a  fugitive^  and  had  not  denounced  him  to  the 
government.*'  Humboldt* s  Personal  Narraiive,  Vol.  iii.  p.  474. 
Craelty  in  all  coontries  is  the  companion  of  Anger;  bat 
there  is  only  one^  and  never  was  another*on  the  globe,  where 
she  coqnets  both  with  Anger  and  with  Mirth.  Yet  in  the  revo- 
Intion  of  that  people,  marked  by  every  atrocity  for  twenty 
years,  if  more  blood  was  shed  than  among  the  Spaniards^  Stil 
there  was  less  saffering  within  equal  periods ;  for  triumphs 
lightened  it.  Spain  heaves  with  abject  weakness^  and  writhes 
nnder  hopeless  slavery.  Domestie  virtuos^  we  see,  are  poli- 
tical  crimes^  and  imprisonment  is  the  reward  of  them  nnder 
Catholic  and  most  Christian  kings.     Quonsqne  tandem  ? . .  . 
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CHESTERFIELD. 

It  is  true,  my  lord,  we  have  not  always  been  of 
the  same  opinion,  or,  to  use  a  better,  truer,  and 
more  significant  expression,  of  the  same  side  in 
politics ;  yet  I  never  heard  a  sentence  from  your 
Lordship  which  I  did  not  listen  to  with  deep  at- 
tention. I  understand  that  you  have  written  some 
pieces  of  admonition  and  advice  to  a  young  re- 
lative :  they  are  mentioned  as  being  truly  excel- 
lent :  I  wish  I  could  have  profited  by  them  when 
I  was  composing  mine  on  a  similar  occasion. 

CHATHAM. 

My  lord,  you  certainly  would  not  have  done  it, 
even  supposing  they  contained,  which  I  am  far 
from  believing,  any  topics  that  could  have  escaped 
your  penetrating  view  of  manners  and  morals :  for 
your  Lordship  and  I  set  out  diversely  from  the 
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very  threshold.  Let  us  then  rather  hope  that 
what  we  both  have  written,  with  an  equally  good 
Intention,  may  produce  its  due  effect ;  which  in- 
deed,  I  am  afraid,  may  be  almost  as  doubtful,  if 
we  consider  how  inefFectual  were  the  cares  and  ex- 
hortations,  and  even  the  daily  example  and  high 
renown,  of  the  most  zealous  and  prudent  men,  on 
the  life  and  conduct  of  their  children  and  disciples. 
Let  US  however  hope  the  best  rather  than  fear  the 
worst,  and  belleve  that  there  never  was  a  right 
thing  done  or  a  wise  one  spoken  in  vain,  altho  the 
fruit  of  them  may  not  spring  up  in  the  place  de- 
signated or  at  the  time  expected. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Pray,  if  I  am  not  taking  too  great  a  freedom, 
give  me  the  outline  of  your  plan. 

CHATHAM. 

WUUiigly,  my  lord :  but  since  a  greater  man 
tbaa  eithier  of  us  has  laid  down  a  more  compre- 
h^nsive  one,  containing  all  I  could  briag  forward, 
would  it  not  be  preferable  to  consult  it  ?  I  diSdi 
in  nothing  from  Locke,  unless  it  be  that  I  would 
n^commend  the  lighter  as.well  as  the  grayer  pari 
of  the  ancient  classics,  and  the  constant  practise  of 
imitating  them  in  early  youth.  This  is  no  chauge 
in  the  System,  and  no  larger  an  addition  than  a 
woodbine  to  a  sacred  grove. 
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CHESTERFIßLD. 

I  do  not  admire  Mr.  Locke. 

CHATHAM. 

Nor  I.:  he  is  too  simply  grand  for  admiration : 
I  contemplate  and  revere  him.  Equally  deep  and 
clear,  he  is  both  philosophically  and  grammatically 
the  most  elegant  of  English  ivriters. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

If  I  expressed  by  any  motion  of  limb  orfeature 
my  surprise  at  this  remark,  your  Lordship  I  hope 
will  pardon  me  a  slight  and  involuntary  trans- 
gression  o(  my  own  precept.  I  must  entreat  you, 
before  we  raove  a  step  further  in  our  inquiry,  to 
inform  me  whether  I  am  really  to  consider  him, 
in  style,  the  most  elegant  of  our  prose  authors. 

CHATHAM. 

Your  Lordship  is  capable  of  forming  an  opinion 
on  this  point,  certainly  no  less  correct  than  mine. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Pray  assist  me. 

CHATHAM. 

Education  and  grammar  are  aurely  :tbe  two 
dryest  of  all  subjeets  on  which  a  conversation  i  oan 
tum :  yet,  if  the  ground  is  not  promiscuously 
sown,  if  what  ought  to  be  clear  is  not  covered,  if 
what  ought  to  be  covered  is  not  bare,  and  above 
all  if  the  plants  are  choice  ones,  we  may  spend  a 
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few  moments  on  it  not  unpleasantly.  It  appears 
then  to  me,  that  elegance  in  prose  composition  is 
mainly  this:  a  just  admission  of  topics  and  of 
words ;  neither  too  many  nor  too  few  of  either ; 
enough  of  sweetness  in  the  sound  to  induce  Ms  to 
enter  and  sit  still ;  enough  of  illustration  and  re- 
flexion  to  changethe  posture  of  our  minds  when 
tliey  would  tire  ;  and  enough  of  sound  matter  in 
the  complex  to  repay  us  for  our  attendence.  I 
could  perhaps  be  more  logical  in  my  definition,  and 
more  concise ;  but  am  I  at  all  erroneous  ? 

CHESTERFIELD. 

I  See  not  that  you  are. 

CHATHAM, 

My  ear  is  well  satisfied  with  Locke  :  I  find  no- 
thing idle  or  redundant  in  him. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

But,  in  the  opinion  of  you  graver  men,  would 
not  some  of  bis  principles  lead  too  far? 

CHATHAM. 

The  danger  is  that  few  will  be  led  by  them  far 
enough :  most  who  begin  with  him  stop  short, 
and,  pretending  to  find  pebbles  in  their  shoes, 
throw  themselves  down  upon  the  ground  and  com- 
piain  of  their  guide. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

What  then  can  be   the  reason  why  Plato,  so 
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much  less  intelligible,  is  so  much  more  quoted  and 
applauded  ? 

CHATHAM. 

The  difficulties  we  never  trie  are  no  difficulties 
to  US.  Tbose  who  are  upon  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain  know  in  some  measure  its  altitude,  by  com- 
paring  it  with  all  objects  around ;  but  tbose  who 
stand  at  tbe  bottom  and  never  mounted  it,  can 
compare  it  with  few  only,  and  with  tbose  iuiper- 
fectly.  Until  a  short  time  ago  I  could  have  con- 
versed  more  fluently  about  Plato  than  I  can  at 
present :  I  had  read  all  the  titles  to  bis  dialogues 
and  several  scraps  of  commentary ;  these  I  have 
now  forgotten,  and  am  indebted  to  long  attacks  of 
the  gout  for  what  I  have  acquired  instead. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

A  very  severe  school-master !  I  hope  he  allows 
a  long  vacation. 

CHATHAM. 

Severe  he  is  indeed,  and  altho  he  sets  no  ex- 
ample  of  regularity,  he  exacts  few  observances  and 
teaches  many  things.  Without  bim  I  should  have 
had  less  patience,  less  leaming,  less  reflexion,  less 
leisure ;  in  short,  less  of  eveiy  thing  but  of  sleep. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Locke,  from  a  deficiency  of  fancy,  is  not  likely 
to  attract  so  many  listeners  as  Plato. 
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CHATHAM. 

And  yet  occasionally  his  language  is  both  me- 
taphorical  and  rieh  in  images.  In  fact,  all  our 
great  philosophers  haye  also  this  property»  in  a 
wonderful  degree.  Not  to  speak  of  the  devotional, 
in  whose  writings  one  might  expect  it,  we  find  it 
abundantly  in  Bacon,  not  sparingly  in  Hobbes; 
the  next  to  him  in  ränge  of  inquiry  and  potency 
of  intellect.  And  what  would  you  think,  my  lord, 
if  you  discovered  in  the  records  of  Newton  a  sen- 
tenee  in  the  spirit  of  Shakespear  ? 

CHESTEBFIELD. 

I  should  look  upon  it  as  upon  a  wonder,  not  to 
say  a  miracle :  Newton,  like  Barrow,  had  no  feel- 
ing  or  respect  for  poetry. 

CHATHAM. 

His  words  are  these  : 

"  I  don*t  know  what  I  may  seem  to  the  world ; 
bat  as  to  myself,  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a 
boy  playing  on  the  seashore,  and  diverting  myself 
in  now  and  then  Unding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a 
prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean 
of  Truth  lay  all  undiscoTered  before  me.** 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Surely  Nature,  who  had  given  him  the  volumes 
of  her  greater  mysteries  to  unseal ;  who  had  bent 
over  him  and  taken  his  band,  and  taught  him  to 
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decypher  the  characters  of  her  sacred  language; 
who  had  lifted  up  before  him  her  glorious  veil, 
higher  than  ever  yet  for  mortal,  tbat  she  might 
impress  her  featüres  and  her  fondness  on  his  heart, 
threw  it  back  wholly  at  these  words,  and  gazed 
upon  him  with  as  much  admiration  as  erer  he  häd 
gazed  with  upon  her. 

Plato,  I  see  from  the  Latin  verton,  lies  open 
on  the  table :  the  paragraphs  marked  with  pencii, 
I  presume,  are  fine  passages. 

CHATHAM. 

I  have  noted  those  only  whieh  appeared  repre- 
hensible^  and  chiefly  where  he  is  disingenuous  and 
malicious. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

They  indeed  ought  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  in  the  works  of  a  philosopher.  If  the  malice 
is  against  those  who  are  thought  greater  or  as 
great,  it  goes  toward  the  demonstration  that  they 
are  so  :  if  on  the  contrary  the  objects  of  it  are  in- 
ferior to  himself,  he  cannot  take  them  up  without 
raising  them  :  unworthy  of  notice,  they  are  greatly 
more  unworthy  of  passion.  Surely  no  philosopher 
would  turn  to  an  opposite  conclusion  from  that 
whieh  in  the  commencement  he  had  designed  to 
prove ;  as  here  he  must  do. 
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CHATHAM. 

He  avoids  all  open  hostitity  to  Democritus  and 
Xeuophon  and  Aristoteles ;  but  I  fancy  I  have  de- 
tected  him  in  more  than  one  dark  passage,  with 
a  dagger  in  bis  band  and  a  bitter  sneer  on  bis 
countenance.  I  know  not  wbetber  it  iias  been 
observed  before  that  tbese  words  are  aimed  at  the 
latter,  the  Citizen  of  another  State  and  tbe  com- 
mentator  of  otber  laws. 

OJf  liriSujüua  ci   cExXi;^  itoXstag  ouT  dWtvp  voawv  IXaXn 

Tbe  compliment  is  more  injurious  to  Socrates,  for 
wbom  it  was  intended,  than  tbe  insinuation  to 
Aristoteles.  But  tbe  prime  objeet  of  bis  hatred, 
open  bere  and  undissembled,  is  Prodicus,  author 
of  tbe  beautiful  allegory  in  which  Pleasure  and 
Virtue  offer  themselves  to  the  choiee  of  Hercules. 
In  one  place  he  mentions  bim  with  Polus  and 
many  others:  the  least  difficult  and  least  inge- 
nious  of  malignant  expressions,  where  great  geniiis 
is  the  subject  of  calumny  and  invective.  One 
hardly  could  imagine  that  he  had  the  assurance 
and  effrontery  to  call  Epicharmus  the  chief  of 
Comic  writers,  before  a  people  wbo  that  very  day 
perhaps  had  been  at  a  coniedy  of  Aristophanes. 
The  talcnt  of  Epicharmus  lay  in  puns  and  ribaldry, 
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and  Hiero  punished  him  for  imuiodest  conversa- 
tion. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that,  wheu  Plato  was 
young,  it  was  predicted  of  him,  from  his  satirical 
vein,  that  he  would  become  in  time  a  Substitute 
for  Archilochus. 

CHATHAM. 

Atheneus,  I  think,  has  recorded  it.  I  do  not 
find  so  mucli  wit  as  I  expected;  and,  to  speak 
plainly,  his  wit  is  the  most  tiresome  and  dull  part 
of  him  :  for  who  can  endure  a  long  series  of  con- 
versations  füll  of  questions  to  entrap  a  sophist  ? 
Why  not  lead  us  to  the  trap  at  once  by  some  un- 
expected  tum  ?*  Yet  Plato  ought  to  be  more  power- 
ful  in  wit  than  in  argument,  for,  it  is  evident,  he 
labours  at  it  more.  There  is  more  ingenuity  and 
more  gracefulness  in  a  single  paper  of  the  Spectatorf 
than  in  six  or  eight  of  these  dialogues,  in  all  which, 
not  excepting  the  PhedOj  I  was  disappointed. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

The  language  is  said  to  be  very  masterly  and 
sonorous. 

CHATHAM. 

AiJro  xa9*  airo  wtravrws  xard  Tavra  ^x^^>  '^**  ov^iifore 
cvBaiMag  dWolwo'iv  ou^eju^fav  h^e^erou.     Phsedo. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Come,  come,  my  Lord ;  do  not  attempt  to  per- 
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suade  me,  that  an  old  woman's  chann  to  eure  a 
corn  or  remove  a  wart,  or  a  gypsey-girPs  to  catch  a 
sixpence,  is  Plato's  Greek. 

CHATHAM. 

Look  yourself. 

CHESTERFIELD, 

♦ 

I  have  forgotten  the  charactera  pretty  nearly: 
faith !  they  appear  to  me,  from  what  I  can  pid 
np,  to  correspond  with  the  sounds  you  gave  them. 
Jupiter,  it  is  said  by  the  ancients,  would  hafc 
spoken  no  other  language  than  that  of  Plato :  if 
ever  Jupiter  uttered  such  sounds  as  these,  it  could 
be  only  when  he  was  crossing  the  Hellespont 

CHATHAM. 

What  do  you   think    of  this  jingle?      ll/wrw 

CHESTERFIELD. 

I  really  thought  that  his  language  was  accurate 
and  harmonious  to  the  last  degree. 

CHATHAM. 

Generally  it  is  so :  his  language  is  the  best 
of  him.  We  nioderns  are  still  children  in  our 
tongueSy  at  least  we  English.  For  my  own  part,  I 
always  spoke  in  parliament  what  I  considered  the 
most  effectual  to  persuade  my  hearers,  without  a 
care  or  a  thought  touching  the  strueture  of  my 
sentences :  but  knowing  that  the  ancient  orators 
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and  writers  laid  the  first  foundation  of  their  glory 
upon  syllables,  I  was  surprised  to  find  no  fewer 
than  nine  short  ones  together  in  this  ambitious  and 
eloquent  author  . . .  Mpas  diro$e^oKiiMiK6re$.  Phcedo! 
The  accents,  which  were  guides  to  them,  altho 
unwritten,  may  have  taken  ofF  somewhat  from  this 
peculiarity,  and  may  have  been  a  sort  of  support 
to  the  feebleness  of  the  sound.  No  modern  lan- 
guage  can  admitt  the  concourse  of  so  many  such  ; 
and  the  Latin  was  so  inadequate  to  the  supply  of 
them,  that  it  produeed,  I  believe,  but  one  galliam- 
bic  in  the  times  of  its  strength  and  fertility,  which 
poem  required  them  in  greater  numbers,  and  closer 
together  than  any  other,  but  did  not  receive  nine 
eonjointly. 

CHESTEHFIELD, 

Cicero  was  himself  a  trifler  in  cadences,  and 
whoever  thinks  much  about  them  will  become  so, 
if  indeed  the  very  thought  when  it  enters  is  not 
trifling. 

CHATHAM. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  is ;  for  an  orderly  and 
sweet  sentence,  by  gaining  our  ear,  conciliates  our 
afFections ;  and  the  voice  of  a  beggar  has  often 
more  efFect  upon  us  than  his  distress.  Your  men- 
tion  of  Cicero  on  this  occasion,  reminds  me  of  his 
0  fortunatam  natam  me  consule  Romam.  Playful 

H  H  2 
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as  he  was  in  his  vanity,  I  do  not  believe  the  verse  is 

bis :  but  PlatO  wrote  dXXd  icap  avroug  av  rovf  iah  oC^ 

Srras  raüra,  &c.     We  may  be  too  fastidious  and  fan- 
tastic  in  sounds  and  syllables  ;  but  a  frequent  re- 
currence  of  the  same  is  offensive  to  the  ear,  and 
particularly  so  in  poetry.     Nevertheless,  he  who 
appears  to  have  had  a  more  delicate  one  than  any 
of  the  modems,  and  indeed  whose  latinity  far  sur- 
passes in  elegance  that  of  any  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves,  excepting  Cicero,  was  persuaded  thit  Tibul- 
lus  was  fond  and  studious  of  syllabic  repetitions. 
It  appears  that  this  poet,  says  Muretus,  thought 
it  elegant  to  continue  them,  and  that  such  as  the 
following  did  not  happen  by  accident,  but  were 
produced  by  application  and  design.     ^  Metne^i 
Ipse  seram.     Voma  manu.    Multo  tobella.    Sicca 
canis.*^ 

Let  me  tum  over  niy  scrap  of  paper,  which  how- 
ever  would  best  perhaps  have  kept  its  place  be- 
tween  the  leaves  here  . . . 

CHESTERFIELD. 

No,  my  Lord,  if  you  thought  any  thing  worth 
noticing  and  writing  down,  surely  I  may  well 
think  it  worth  knowing. 

CHATHAM. 

Fii-st,  then,  I  find  a  mark  of  admiration,  that 
this  most  learned  and  eloquent  man,  Ciceronian  as 
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he  was,  and  enraptured  by  Virgil,  should  not  have 
remarked  in  them,  what  he  notices  as  a  peculiarity 
in  Tibullus.  **  Sin  in  processu.  Sin  in  sua. 
Qmnintn  portas.  Comprendere  refert.  Ore  re- 
ferret.  Qnsdrere  regna,  Crines  effusa  sacerdos. 
A  fntre  recepi,  Turgere  regna,  ^re  renidenti. 
Servare  recursus.  Sub  aure  reliquit,  Mittere  re- 
lictd.  Stringere  remos.  Currere  remis/*  In 
Cicero,  I  find  after  an  evening*s  reading,  "  Si 
plus  adipiscare  re  (where  certainly  it  could  as 
easily  have  been  avoided  as  committed).  Neque 
excludentesab  ejus  usu  suos.  Meo  jure  respondeo. 
Observare  restriete,  Me  metxx  libero.  Maxime 
me  tuto.  Non  es^e  se  ^enatorem  .  •"  and,  a  few 
words  lower,  ^*  illos  enim  bonos  dxxces  esse^  sejaxn 
confectum  jenectute«  Reliqui  qui**  The  two 
most  remarkable  instances  of  the  kind  are  in  Homer 
and  Anacreon. 

Oloi  rftihi  fiivoi  heirdiisvoi  treSioio.  U.  £. 

^(ntoiva,  ffoi  iJ^h  Jmeöt,  Anac.  Frag. 

In  the  former  you  have  the  same  sound  six  times 
in  six  feet ;  in  the  latter  thrice  in  three.  Yet  the 
sound  of  neither  verse  is  so  unpleasant  as  that  of 
Horace,  where  the  repetition  comes  but  once : 

Dirus  per  urbes  Afer  ii  Ji^as. 
As  for  Plato*s  wit,  what  think  you  of  this  ?  lam 
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ready^  O  Socrates,  to  give  myself  up  to  the 
strangerSj  toßea  me  worse  than  theyßea  me  naw, 
ifthejieaing  ends  not  in  a  hide,  as  that  ofMar- 
syas  didj  but  in  vir  tue.  Or  what  tbink  you  of  a 
project  to  make  a  doli  and  dedicate  it  to  Memory  ? 
The  stiiff  that  foilows  is  worse  still.  -  Toward  the 
end  of  the  volume,  in  the  GorgiaSj  Polus  says  to 
Socrates,  Do  not  you  see  Arche  laus,  son  qfPer- 
diccas,  reigning  over  the  MacedonianS  ?  to  which 
Socrates  replies,  If  I  do  not  see  him,  I  hear  of 
htm. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  same  dialogue,  Gorgias, 
at  the  request  of  Socrates  to  be  brief,  assents  to 
bis  propositions,  twice,  by  using  the  nionosyllable : 
wherupon  Socrates  says,  /  admire  your  replies^ 
Gorgias :  they  are  as  short  as  tkey  can  be.  If 
the  same  monosyllable  had  been  the  answer  to 
several  questions  in  succession,  and  if  those  ques- 
tions  had  been  complicated  and  intricate,  then, 
and  then  only,  the  remark  had  been  wellplaced. 

You  remember,  my  Lord,  the  derivations  made 
by  Swift,  of  Agamemnon,  and  other  names  of 
heroes.  These  are  hardly  more  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous  than  almost  all  made  by  Plato,  and  attri- 
buted  with  great  complacency  to  Socrates,  of  the 
same  and  similar,  and  are  much  less  literal.  It  is 
incredible  how  erroneous  were  the  most  leamed, 
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both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  origin 
of  worcb. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

I  have  heard  it  reported  that  our  own  lexico- 
gn^hers  are  subject  to  the  same  animadversion : 
but  I  can  judge  more  adequately  of  bad  reasoning 
or  bad  wit. 

CHATHAM. 

A  very  little  of  the  latter  tires  and  nauseates  ; 
but  in  the  former  there  is  generally  something  to 
exercise  the  ingenuity«  I  have  seen  persons  who 
could  employ  a  moment  or  two  unreluctantly  in 
straitening  a  crooked  nail :  with  about  the  same 
läbour  and  interest  I  would  hammer  lipon  an  in- 
exact  thought.  Here  is  one,  which  I  wonder  that 
Cicero,  in  mentioning  the  dialogue,  has  failed  to 
remark.  Our  philosopher  divides  rhetoric  into 
the  true  and  the  false;  as  if  any  part  of  a  defini'* 
tion  or  description  were  to  be  founded  on  the  de- 
fects  of  what  is  defined  or  described.  Rhetoric 
may  be  tumed  to  good  or  bad  purposes ;  but  this 
is  HO  proof  or  indication  that  it  must  be  divided 
into  good  and  bad :  the  use  of  a  thing  is  not  the 
tbing  itself ;  how  then  is  the  abuse  ? 

.  The  wit  of  Plato's  dialogues  is  altoge^her  of  a 
Single  kind,  and  ofthat  which  in  a  continuance  is 
the  least  welcome  :  for  irony  is  akin  to  cavil ;  and 
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cavil,  as  the  best  wit  is  either  goodnatured  or 
wears  the  appearance  of  goodnature,  is  nearly  its 
antipode.  Plato  has  neither  the  grace  of  Xeno- 
phou  nor  the  gravity  of  Cicero,  who  tempers  it 
adtnirably  with  urbanity  and  facetiousness.  The 
characteristic  of  my  author  is,  the  dezterity  and 
ease  with  which  he  supports  and  shifts  an  argu- 
ment»  and  exhibits  it  in  all  its  phases.  Neverthe- 
less,  a  series  of  interrogations,  long  as  he  draws 
them  out  for  this  purpose,  would  weary  me  in 
one  dialogue :  he  continues  them  in  twenty,  with 
peo^le  pf  the  same  description,  on  the  same 
subjects. 

CHESTERFIELD« 

It  is  rather  an  idle  thing,  for  an  old  gentlenum 
in  a  purple  rohe,  to  be  sticking  pins  in  every  chair 
on  which  a  sophist  is  likely  to  sit  down ;  and  rather 
a  tiresome  and  cheerless  one,  to  foUow  and  stand 
by  him,  day  after  day,  in  the  cold,  laying  gins  for 
tom-tits. 

CHATHAM. 

In  genend,  I  own,  he  did  so :  but  both  he  and 
Aristoteles  tumed  occasionally  their  irony  (of 
which  indeed  the  latter  had  little)  where  irony  is 
best  employed ;  against  false  piety,  against  that 
which  would  be  the  Substitute  and  not  the  support 
of  morality« 
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The  Greek  language,  more  courteous  than  the 
Roman  or  the  French  or  ours,  and  resembling  in  this 
property  the  Italian,  in  addressing  a  person,  had 
ready,  among  other  terms,  cJ  ^ewiMta-u  and  d  ßixnare, 
Socrates  meets  an  orderly  good  man,  who,  from 
respect  to  the  laws,  is  going  to  accuse  his  own 
father  of  a  capital  crime,  as  he  imagines  it  to  be  ; 
and,  doubting  if  he  understood  him,  asks  i  o-if,  w 
ßiknars.  Aristoteles,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his 
Ethics,  gravely  says  that  children  ought  to  see 
no  indecent  statue  or  picture,  unless  it  represent 
some  God  committing  the  obscenity. 

In  regard  to  their  philosophy,  and  indeed  to 
that  of  the  ancients  in  general,  there  was  little  of 
sound  and  salutary  which  they  did  not  derive  from 
Democritus  or  from  Pythagoras :  from  the  former 
Aristoteles  drew  most,  from  the  latter  Plato. 
Cicero  says  improperly  of  Socrates,  what  is  re- 
peated  every  day  in  schools  and  Colleges,  that  he 
first  drew  down  Philosophy  into  private  houses : 
Pythagoras  had  done  so,  more  systematically  and 
more  extensively.  lipon  his  tenets  and  his  dis- 
cipline  were  founded  many  institutions  of  the 
earlier  and  quieter  converts  to  christianity« 

CHESTERFIELD.      * 

There  is,  I  remember,  a  very  dangerous  doc- 
trine  attributed  to  this  Democritus,  whom  you 
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mentioned  before  him  :  he  9aid  that  govemments 
should  have  two  supporters,  rewards  and  punish- 
ments.  Now  twelve  hangmen,  and  even  twelye 
judges»  may  be  paid :  but  Mansfield,  I  suspect, 
would  committ  any  man  to  Brideweil  or  tbe  pil- 
loiy  who  had  broached  a  declaration  so  seditiaus, 
as  that  people  of  ordinaiy  business,  unhired  for 
it,  should  be  paid  for  doing  their  duty.  National 
debts,  he  would  inform  the  Jury,  are  not  to  be 
aggravated  by  such  idle  and  superfluous  expendi- 
ture»  encreased  at  any  man's  Option. 

CHATHAM. 

I  know  not  what  my  lord  Mansfield,  a  worse 
enemy  to  our  Constitution  than  even  that  degraded 
and  despicable  prince  for  whose  Service  he  was 
educated,  may  think  or  dictate  on  the  subject :  bat 
among  all  the  books  I  ever  redd  in  which  rewards 
and  punishments  are  mentioned,  I  never  found 
one  wberi^  the  words  come  in  any  other  .order  tban 
this;  rewards  first,  then  punishments:  a  plain 
eyidence  and  proof  to  my  humble  understaadiugt 
that  in  the  same  succession  they  present  themselves 
to  the  unperyerted  mind.  We  mention  them  not 
only  in  regard  to  our  polity,  but  in  contemplation 
of  a  better  State  hereafter;  and  there  too  they 
oceurr  to  US  as  upon  earth. 
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CHESTERFIBLD. 

In  the  pleadings  of  Mansfield,  in  his  chai^es, 
in  his  decisions,  in  his  addresses  to  parliament,  J 
have  heard  nothing  so  strikingly  true  as  these 
observations  of  your  Lordship,  and  I  wish  I  had 
heard  nothing  so  noveh 

CHATHAM. 

I,  in  the  name  of  our  country,  unite  with  you, 
my  lord,  in  this  wish.  Let  us  trace  again  the 
more  innocent  wanderings  of  a  greater  man,  I 
know  not  whether  less  prejudiced,  but  certainly 
less  profligate  and  corrupt. 

Socrates  in  the  Gorgias  is  represented  as  saying 
that  he  believes  the  soul  and  body  both  to  exist 
in  another  State,  altho  separately ;  the  body  just 
as  it  was  in  life,  with  all  its  infirmities,  wounds, 
and  distortions.  This  would  be  great  injustice ; 
for  hence  a  long  life,  rendered  so  by  frugality  and 
temperance,  would  acquire,  in  part  of  its  recom- 
pense,  the  imbecility  of  age,  with  deafhess,  blind- 
nessy  and  whatever  eise  is  most  afflictive  and  op- 
pressive  in  that  condition.  The  soul  carries  upon 
its  back  the  marks  of  floggings  and  bruizes  and 
scars,  contracted  by  perjuries  on  earth,  and  by 
the  delivery  in  court  of  unjust  sentences ;  such  I 
believe,  in  this  place,  is  the  meaning  of  d^ixleu,  and 
not  merely  any  common  acts  of  injustice.     The 
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Utility  of  such  exposures  in  another  life,  he  says, 
arises  from  example  to  others«  Bat  in  what  man- 
ner  can  they  profit  by  this  example  ?  from  what 
wickedness  can  they  be  deterred  by  tfaese  ncemi 
of  terror  ?  Ideaa  as  idly  fancifuly  as  childkhlj 
silly,  as  his'description  of  the  infernal  rivers,  which 
he  derived  from  the  poets,  and  which,  withoot 
line  or  level,  he  led  over  places  just  as  unfruitfiil 
aflerward  as  before.  Retuming  to  this  struige 
body  of  his,  it  cannot  be  supposed  an  inert  sub- 
stance :  the  words  öfter  death  mean  qfler  this  üje 
upon  earth.  If  he  would  say  that  it  is  inert,  he 
must  suppose  it  to  be  motionless :  when  did  it  be- 
come  so  ?  Strange  that  it  should  have  motion  to 
reach  Tartarus  and  should  then  lose  it.  If  so,  of 
what  use  could  it  be  ?  He  does  not  say  it,  nor 
mean  it,  I  imagine. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

On  some  occasions,  it  appears,  he  leaves  (^ 
meaning  very  abruptly. 

CHATHAM. 

It  is  not  wonderful  or  stränge  that  Aristoteles 
should  ridicule  his  vagaries.  Nothing  can  be  more 
puerile  and  contemptible  than  the  ideas  he  attri- 
butes  to  Socrates  on  future  punishments :  among 
the  rest,  that  the  damned  appeal  by  name  to  those 
whom  they  have  slain  or  wronged,  and  are  dragged 
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backward  and  forward  from  Tartarus  to  Cocytus 
and  Periphlegethon,  until  (he  murdered  or  in- 
jured  consent  to  pardon  them.  So  the  crime  is 
punished,  not  according  to  its  heinousness,  but 
according  to  the  kindness  or  severity  of  those  who 
sufiered  by  it.  Now  the  greater  crime  is  com- 
mitted  in  having  slain  or  injured  the  generous  and 
kind  man ;  the  greater  punishment  is  inflicted  for 
injuring  or  slaying  the  ungenerous  and  unkind. 

Plato  teils  US  in  the  IHmetcs^  that  God  created 
time  and  the  heavens  at  the  same  moment,  in 
Order  that,  being  bom  together,  they  should  cease 
together. 

GHESTERFIELD. 

Does  he  inform  us  also  that  the  Creator  in  the 
beginning  separated  the  light  from  the  darkness  ? 
an  idea  very  Piatonic« 

CHATHAM. 

No. 

GHESTERFIELD. 

What  other  passage  amuses  your  Lordship? 

CHATHAM. 

Nothing  peculiar  to  this  author.  Tuming 
over  the  leaves,  I  am  reminded  of  what  occurs 
often  in  the  Athenian  law-procedures,  that  while 
the  prosecutor  has  the  same  appellation  as  with 
US,  the  defendent   is  called  the  ßyer^  i  fgvym. . . 
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a  proof,  shall  I  say,  that  the  Athenians  were  a 
wiser  people,  or  a  less  firm  one,  than  wc  are' 
They,  as  we  do,  say  to  give  judgement :  but  they 
really  did  give  it,  and  gratuitously ;  we  must 
drop  a  purse  of  gold  on  every  step  of  the  judge- 
ment-seat,  or  be  kicked  down  headlong. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  trace  the  expressions  of 
different  nations  for  the  same  thing.  What  we, 
half  a  Century  ago,  called  to  hanter^  and  what,  if 
I  remember  the  word,  I  think  I  have  lately  heard 
called  to  qu%%j  gives  no  other  idea  than  of  coarse- 
ness  and  inurbanity.  ^  The  French  convey  one  of 
buz  and  bustle  in  persiffler ;  the  Italians,  as 
naturally,  one  of  singing,  and  amusing  and  mis- 
leading  the  judgement,  by  cawumare^  or,  as  Boc- 
caccio speaksy  uccettare:  the  Athenians  knew 
that  the  Graces  and  childhood  had  most  power  of 
this  kind  upon  the  affections,  and  their  expres- 
sions were  %ap/fm';fiv  and  *ai^fJ«v, 

In  manifestos  or  remonstrances,  we  English 
say,  to  draw  up^  from  our  love  of  conciseness ; 
the  Frenchman  says  dresser^  very  characteris- 
tically,  and  the  Italian,  the  most  verbose  of  men, 
stendere. 

Many  words  have  degenerated,  Who  would 
imagine  that  a  singer  or  tipler  should  derive 
bis  appeUation  from   Jupiter?    bis    fellows  call 
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him  Jovial.  Our  northem  gods  are  respected  as 
little.  The  vilest  of  prose  or  poetry  is  cidled 
balder-dash :  now  Balder  was  among  tfae  Scandi- 
navians  the  presiding  god  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence« 

I  am  reminded,  by  the  mention  of  poetry,  that 
Plato  is  offended  in  the  Iliad,  at  the  undignified 
grief  of  Achilles  and  of  Priam.  To  clasp  the  knee  is 
going  too  far ;  and  to  roll  in  the  dust  is  beastly.  I 
am  certain  that  he  never  was  a  father  or  a  friend : 
not  that  among  us  the  loss  of  friends  is  aceompanied 
by  such  violence  of  affliction,  bat  beeaose  I  have 
observed  that  grief  is  less  oflben  in  proportion  to 
delicacy,  and  even  to  tendemess,  than  to  the 
higher  energies  of  our  nature  and  the  impetuosity 
of  our  nobler  passions.  The  intemperate  and 
wild  resentment  of  Achilles  at  the  injustice  of 
Agamemnon,  and  his  self-devotion,  certain  as  he 
was  of  his  fate,  prepare  us  for  intensity  and  ex- 
travagance  of  feeling,  and  teach  us  that,  in  such 
a  character,  diversity  is  not  incongruity«  This 
censure  of  the  philosopher  on  the  poet,  convinces 
me  that  the  wisest  of  his  works  was  the  buming 
of  his  tragedies.  Heroism,  as  Plato  would  have 
had  it,  would  be  afraid  to  soil  his  robe,  and  Passion 
would  blush  to  unfold  her  pocket*hankerchief. 
He  who  could  censure  the  two  most  admirable 
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passages   in    Homer,   could    indeed   feel    no  re- 
luctance  at  banishing  the  poets  from  his  republic : 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  strays  wide  from 
sound  philosophy,   who  knows    so   little   o(  the 
human  heart,  as  to  be  ignorant  that  the   poet  is 
most  a  poet  in  the  midst  of  its  varieties  and  its 
excesses.     It  is  only  with  God  that  greatness  can 
exist  without  irregularity«     That  of  Achilles  was 
a  necessary  and  essential  part  of  him.    Without  it, 
no  resentment  at  Agamemnon,  no  abandonment 
of  his  cause  and  of  his  countrymen,  no  revenge 
for  Patroclus,  no  indignity  offered  to  the  body  of 
his  bravest  enemy,  no  impatience  at  the  first  sight 
of  Priam,   no  effusion  of  tears   at   his  paternal 
sorrows,  no  agony  strenger  than  his  vows  or  than 
his  vengeance,   forcing  him   to   deliver  up  the 
mangled  hero,  in  short,  no  Iliad,  no  Homer.    We 
all  are  little  before  such  men,  and  principally  when 
we  censure  or  contend  with  them.     Plato,  ou  this 
occasioUi  Stands  among  the  ringers  of  the  twelve 
unchangeable  French  bells  ;  among  the  apes  who 
chatter  as  they  pick  out  the  scurf  of  Shakespear. 
These  two  poets  divido  the  ages  of  the  world  be- 
tween  them,  and  will  divide  the  ages  of  etemity. 
Prudent  men,  who  wish  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  pygmies,  will  reverently  keep  at  some  distance, 
laying  aside  whether  it  be  their  cruise  of  vinegar 
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or  their  cake  of  honey.  Plato  is  the  önly  one  of 
the  ancients  who  extols  the  poetry  of  Selon  ;  of 
whom  he  says,  that»  if  he  had  written  his  poem 
on  the  war  of  the  Athenians  against  the  island 
of  Atalantisy  undistracted  by  the  business  of  the 
State,  he  might  have  rivaled  the  glory  of  Hesiod 
and  Homer.  No  man  of  sound  judgement  ever 
plaeed  these  names  together,  unless  as  eontempo- 
raries ;  and  he  must  possess  a  very  unsound  one 
indeed,  who  ealeulates  thus  on  the  contingency  of 
rivaling  Homer. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

I  myself  love  genteel  poetry»  and  read  Harn- 
mond*s  elegies  rather  than  the  Iliad :  at  the  same 
time  I  eonfess  I  have  reason  to  think  my  ehoiee  > 
a  wrong  one,  and  that  poetry  like  religion  levels 
the  intelleets  of  men,  the  wise  talking  on  that 
subject  as  absurdly  as  the  ignorant.  Great  poets 
are  the  only  judges  of  great  poets :  and  their  ani- 
mosities  and  prejudices  I  will  not  say  pervert  their 
judgment,  but  blott,  interline,  and  corrupt  the 
copies  we  reeeive  of  it.  I  have  as  little  faith  in 
Plato's  love  as  you  have  in  his  philosophy. 

CHATHAM. 

In  his  disquisition  on  love  is  a  receit  to  eure 
the  hiccup.  **  If  you  wiU  hold  your  br^ath  a 
liUlCy  it  wiU  go :  if  that  should  he  disagreeables 

VOL.  II.  I  I 
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CHESTERFIELD. 

In  truth,  no. 

CHATHAM. 

He  was  fond  of  puns  too,  and  the  worst  and  com- 
monest^  those  on  names.    'u^easv  o Jv  /xoi  xa)  h  rw  fMo 

ifpöfMiMiuvoSf  &C.  and  below  aXXa  KaXXif  ruf  KaXtf,  &C. 

The  worst  is»  that  he  attributes  the  silliest  of 
sophistry  and  the  basest  of  malignity  to  Socrates. 
A  wise  and  virtuous  man  may  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  at  variance  with  a  single  great  author  among 
his  eontemporaries  i  but  neither  a  virtuous  nor  a 
wise  one  can  be  drawn  into  hostilities  against  all 
the  best:  he  to  whom  this  happens  must  be  im- 
prudent  or  weak  or  wicked.  Impudence  may 
prompt  some  to  teil  you,  that»  with  prodigious 
manliness  and  self-devotion»  they  hazard  to  cut 
their  feet  and  break  their  shins  by  stemming  the 
current,  but  that  the  perilous  State  of  literature 
calls  aloud  on  them»  and  that  they  encounter  it 
equally  for  the  public  good,  and  the  correction 
of  the  weak  writer :  but  the  public  good,  in  mj 
opinion,  is  ill  promoted  by.telling  men  that  all 
their  other  teachers  are  worth  nothing,  and  that 
to  be  contented  is  to  be  dull,  to  be  pleased  is  to 
be  foolish  ;  nor  have  I  remarked  or  heard  of  any 
instance  where  morals   have  been  improved  by 
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scurrility,dlffidence  calmed»  encouraged»  sustained, 
and  led  forth,  by  violence,  or  genius  exalted  by 
contempt.  I  am  sorry  that  this  very  great  man 
should  have  partaken  the  infirmities  of  the  very 
least  in  their  worst  propensities.  This  principally 
has  induced  me  to  shew  you,  that,  within  the 
few  pages  you  see  between  my  fingers,  he  has 
committed  as  grave  faults  in  style  and  sentiment» 
not  only  as  Prodicus,  but  (I  will  believe)  as 
Polus.  We  hear  from  the  unprejudiced,  that 
Prodieus,  like  our  master  Locke,  was  exact  in  his 
definitions  ;  we  know  that  he  arrived  at  the  per- 
fection  of  style ;  and'  our  gratitude  is  due  to  him 
for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  delivered  to 
US  from  antiquity. 

CH£ST£BFI£LD. 

Your  Lordship  has  proved  to  me  that  a  divine 
man,  even  with  a  swarm  of  bees  from  nose  to  chin, 
may  cry  loud  and  labour  hard,  and  lay  his  quarter- 
staff  about  him  in  all  directions,  and  still  be  a  very 
indifferent  buffoon. 

CHATHAM. 

Buffoonery  is  hardly  the  thing  wherin  a  man 
of  genius  would  be  ambitious  to  exeell ;  but,  of 
all  failures,  to  fail  in  a  witticism  is  the  worst ;  and 
the  mishap  is  the  more  calamitoüs,  in  a  drawn-out, 
detailed,  and  written  one. 
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CHESTERFIELD. 

In  truth»  no. 

CHATHAM. 

He  was  fond  of  puns  too,  and  the  worst  and  com- 
monest^  those  on  names.    'u^eaiv  o Jv  futKeährw  luHai 

ifpofMiMiuvoff  &C.  and  below  aXXa  KoXAla  rw  xaXw,  &C. 

The  worst  is,  that  he  attributes  the  silliest  of 
sophistry  and  the  basest  of  malignity  to  Socrates. 
A  wise  and  virtuous  man  may  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  at  variance  with  a  single  great  author  among 
his  contemporaries ;  but  neither  a  virtuous  nor  a 
wise  one  can  be  drawn  into  hostilities  against  all 
the  best:  he  to  whom  this  happens  must  be  im- 
prudent  or  weak  or  wieked.  Impudence  may 
prompt  some  to  teil  you,  that,  with  prodigious 
manliness  and  self-devotion,  they  hazard  to  cut 
their  feet  and  break  their  shins  by  stemming  the 
current,  but  that  the  perilous  State  of  literature 
calls  aloud  on  them,  and  that  they  encounter  it 
equally  for  the  public  good,  and  the  correction 
of  the  weak  writer :  but  the  public  good,  in  my 
opinion,  is  ill  promoted  by.telling  men  that  all 
their  other  teachers  are  worth  nothing,  and  that 
to  be  contented  is  to  be  duU,  to  be  pleased  is  io 
be  foolish  ;  nor  have  I  remarked  or  heard  of  any 
instance  where  morals   have  been  improved  by 
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scurrility,diffidence  calmed,  encouraged,  sustained, 
and  led  forth,  by  violence,  or  genius  exalted  by 
contempt.  I  am  soiry  that  this  very  great  man 
should  have  partaken  the  infirmities  of  the  very 
least  in  their  worst  propensities.  This  principally 
has  induced  me  to  shew  you,  that,  within  the 
few  pages  you  see  between  my  fingers,  he  has 
committed  as  grave  faults  in  style  and  sentiment» 
not  only  as  Prodicus,  but  (I  will  believe)  as 
Polus.  We  hear  from  the  unprejudiced,  that 
Prodieus,  like  our  master  Locke,  was  exact  in  his 
definitions  ;  we  know  that  he  arrived  at  the  per- 
fection  of  style ;  and'  our  gratitude  is  due  to  him 
for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  delivered  to 
US  from  antiquity. 

CH£ST£BFI£LD. 

Your  Lordship  has  proved  to  me  that  a  divine 
man,  even  with  a  swarm  of  bees  from  nose  to  chin, 
may  cry  loud  and  labour  hard,  and  lay  his  quarter- 
staff  about  him  in  all  directions,  and  still  be  a  very 
indifferent  buffoon. 

CHATHAM. 

Buffoonery  is  hardly  the  thing  wherin  a  man 
of  genius  would  be  ambitious  to  exeell ;  but,  of 
all  failures,  to  fail  in  a  wittieism  is  the  worst ;  and 
the  mishap  is  the  more  calamitoüs,  in  a  drawn-out, 
detailed,  and  written  one. 
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CHESTERFIELD. 

Plato  falls  over  his  own  sword ;  not  by  hanging 
it  negligently  or  loosely,  but  by  stepping  with  it 
awkwardly ;  and  tbe  derision  be  incurs  is  propor- 
tionate  to  tbe  gravity  of  bis  gait.  Half  tbe  plea- 
sure  in  tbe  world  arises  from  malignity ;  and  little 
of  tbe  otber  balf  is  free  from  its  encroacbments. 
Tbose  wbo  enjoyed  bis  smartness  and  versatility 
of  attack,  laugb  as  beartily  at  bim  as  witb  bim, 
demonstrate  tbat  a  great  man  upon  tbe  ground  is 
lower  tban  a  little  man  upon  bis  legs,  and  con- 
clude  tbat  tbe  ligbt  of  imagination  leads  only  to 
gulphs  and  precipices. 

CHATHAM. 

We  bowever,  witb  greater  wisdom  and  bigher 
satisfaction,  may  survey  bim  calmly  and  re?e- 
rentially,  as  one  of  lofty,  massy,  comprebensive 
mind,  wbose  failings  myriads  bave  partaken,  wbose 
excellences  few ;  and  we  may  consider  bim  as 
an  example,  tbe  more  remarkable  and  stnking  to 
tbose  we  would  instruct,  for  tbat  very  inequality 
and  asperity  of  cbaraeter,  wbieb  many  would  ex- 
aggerate,  and  some  coneeal.  Let  us  bowever 
radier  trust  Locke  and  Bacon  :  let  us  believe  tbe 
one  to  be  a  wiser  man,  and  tbe  otber  both  a  wiser 
and  better.     I  declare  to  you^  I  sbould  baye  the 
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courage  to  say  the  same  thing,  if  they  were  living, 
and  expelled  from  court  and  Christchurch. 

CHESTERFIBLD. 

We  think  more  advantageously  of  artificial  dig« 
nities  while  the  bearers  are  living,  more  advan- 
tageously of  real  when  they  are  dead. 

CHATHAM. 

The  tomb  is  the  pedestal  of  greatness.  I  make 
a  distinction  between  God's  great  and  the  king^s 
great. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Very  rightly.  Non  bene  corvoeniunt  nee  in  und 
sede  morantur.  So  mueh  the  worse  for  both  par- 
ties.  Compliments  are  in  their  place  only  where 
there  is  füll  as  mach  of  weakness  as  of  merit,  so 
that  when  I  express  my  admiration  to  your  lord- 
ship,  all  idea  of  eompliment  must  vanish.  Permitt 
me  then  to  say  that  I  have  always  been  mueh 
gratified  at  this  among  your  other  great  qualities, 
that,  possessing  more  wit  than  perhaps  any  man 
living,  you  have  the  moderation  to  use  it  rarely^ 
and  oftener  in  friendship  than  in  enmity. 

CHATHAM. 

Profligate  men  and  pernicious  follies  may  iairly 
and  reasonably  be  exposed ;  light  peculiarities  may 
also  be  exhibited ;  but  only  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  who  gave  the  prototype  would  willingly  take 
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tbe  copy*  But  in  general  he  who  pursues  another 
race  of  writers,  is  little  better  than  a  foxhonter 
who  rides  twenty  miles  from  home  for  the  sport : 
what  ean  he  do  with  his  game  when  he  has  caught 
it  ?  As  he  is  only  the  senrant  of  the  dogs,  so  the 
satirist  is  only  a  caterer  to  the  ferocious  or  false 
appetites  of  the  most  indiscriminating  and  brutal 
minds*  Does  he  pretend  that  no  exercise  eise  is 
good  for  him  ?  he  confesses  then  an  unsoundness 
in  a  vital  part. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Reflexions  such  as  these  indueed  nie  long  ago 
to  preferr  the  wit  of  Addison  and  La  Fontaine 
to  all  other :  it  is  more  harmless,  more  gay,  and 
more  insinnating. 

CHATHAM. 

Our  own  language  contains  in  it  a  greater 
quantity  and  a  greater  variety  of  wit  and  humour, 
than  all  the  rest  of  all  ages  and  countries,  closing 
only  Cervantes»  the  Homer  of  irony,  and  not 
only  of  sharper  and  better-tempered  wit  than  he 
who  lies  before  me,  but  even  of  an  Imagination 
more  vivid  and  poetical,  a  sounder  too  and 
shrewder  philosopher.  The  little  volume  of  Lord 
Baeon's  Essays^  in  my  opinion»  exhibits  not  only 
more  strength  of  mind,  not  only  more  true  philo- 
sophy,  but  more  originality»  more  fancy,  more 
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imagination,  than  all  these  volumes  of  Plato  ;  süp- 
posing  even  that  he  drew  nothing  from  others ; 
wheras  we  must  receive  the  authority  of  antiquity, 
and  believe  that  he  owed  to  them  the  greater  part, 
and  alroost  alL  Without  this  authority,  we  should 
pereeive  it  in  the  absenee  of  fixt  prineiples»  and 
in  the  meddling  and  jarring  of  contradictory 
positions. 

It  must  be  coneeded  that  we  modems  are  but 
slovens  in  composition,  or  Ignorant  for  the  most 
part  of  its  regulations  and  laws ;  but  we  may  insist 
that  there  have  been  amongst  us  those,  to  whom, 
in  all  the  higher  magistratures  of  intellect,  the 
gravest  of  the  ancients  would  have  risen  up,  and 
whom  they  would  have  placed  with  proper  defe- 
rence  at  their  side. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

I  never  have  found  any  one  so  unprejudiced  and 
so  unprepossessed  on  Plato. 

CHATHAM. 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  entirely. 

CHESTERFIELD* 

How !  my  Lord. 

CHATHAM. 

I  know  that  all  I  have  said  is  just  and  incontro- 
vertible,  and  that  I  could  add  ten  times,  or  per- 
haps  twenty,  as  much  and  as  fairly :  but  I  cannot 
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take  to  myself  a  praise  that  does  not  bdong  to 
me,  any  more  than  I  coald  a  purse.  I  dklik^ 
not  to  say  detest,  the  character  of  Plato,  as  I  col- 
lect it  from  bis  works :  and  the  worst  part  of  it 
I  conceive  to  be  his  coldness  and  insincerity  in 
friendship,  or  rather»  bis  incapacity  for  any  rightly 
called  80.  He  pretended  to  have  been  dck  during 
tbe  imprisonment  of  Socrates.  Was  be  so  verj 
sick  tbat  be  could  not  bave  been  carriedt  to  le- 
ceive  tbe  last  words  of  bis  departmg  friend  ?  the 
last  counsels  of  a  master,  so  affectionate  and  im- 
pressive  ?  He  was  never  sick  wben  a  prince  wu 
to  be  visited  on  bis  tbrone,  insolent  and  tyrannical 
as  tbat  prince  migbt  be. 

CfiESTERFIELD. 

A  tbrone  is  to  few  so  frigbtful  a  thmg  as  a 
deatb-bed. 

CHATHAM. 

My  Lord,  it  is  a  more  frigbtful  tbing  to  any 
man  wbo  knows  it  well,  tban  tbe  deatb-coucb  of 
Socrates  was  to  bimself,  or  to  tbose  wbo  from 
tbeir  bearts  could  reason  as  be  did  on  it. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

I  am  bappy,  my  lord,  and  grateful  to  you,  that 
tbe  conversation  bas  taken  a  different  tum  from 
wbat  I  bad  expected.  I  came  to  receive  some 
Information  from  you,  on  wbat  migbt  be  profitable 
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in  the  education  of  the  young,  and  you  have  given 
me  some  which  could  be  greatly  so  in  that  of  the 
cid.  My  System,  I  know,  cannot  be  quite  aceord- 
ing  to  your  sentiments ;  but  as  no  man  living  hath 
a  nobler  air  or  a  more  dignified  demeanour  than 
your  Lordship,  I  shall  be  flattered  by  hearing  that 
what  I  have  written  on  politeness  meets  in  some 
degree  your  approbation. 

CHATHAM. 

I  believe  you  are  right,  my  lord.  What  is  su- 
perficial in  politeness,  what  we  see  oflbenest,  and 
what  people  generally  admire  most,  must  be  laid 
upon  a  eold  breast  or  will  not  stand :  but  what- 
ever  is  most  graceful  in  it  ean  be  produced  only 
by  the  movements  of  the  heart. 

CHESTERFIELD.» 

I  believe  these  movements  are  to  be  imitated, 
and  as  easily  as  those  of  the  feet ;  and  that  all 
good  actors  must  beware  of  being  moved  too 
mueh  from  within.  My  lord,  I  do  not  enquire 
of  you  whether  that  huge  quarto  is  the  bible ;  for 
I  see  the  letter's  on  the  back. 

"^  CHATHAM. 

I  did  not  ibagine  your  Lordship  was  so  re- 
ligious :  I  am  heartily  glad  to  witness  your  vene- 
ration  for  a  book,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
holiness  or  authority,  contains  more  specimens 
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of  genius  and  of  taste  than  any  other  volume  in 
existence. 

CH£ST£RFI£LD. 

I  kissed  it  from  no  such  motive :  I  kissed  it 
preparatorily  to  swearing  on  it,  as  your  Lordsliip's 
power  and  credit  is  from  tliis  time  forward  at  mj 
mercy,  that  I  never  will  divulge,  so  help  me 
God !  the  knowledge  I  possess  of  your  reading 
Greek  and  philosophy. 


Lord  Chatham  left  two  sons :  one  iDherited  bis  pensiofli 
the  other  his  power,  neither  of  them  his  virtuos,  hia  maimersi 
or  his  abilities ;  yet  each  fancied  that  he  had  the  better  ptrt 
of  the  inheritance.  One  sqaandered  away  bis  own  fortunei 
the  other  the  public,  and,  without  aim  or  object,  fixed  on  the 
coantry  such  bardens  as  are  never  to  be'^removed. 


CONVERSATION  XVI. 


ARISTOTELES 


AXO 


CALLISTHENES. 


ARISTOTELES 


AHD 


CALLISTHENES- 


ARISTOTELES. 

I  REJOicE»  O  Callisthenes,  at  your  retum ;  and 
the  more  as  I  See  you  in  the  dress  of  your  coun- 
try,  while  others,  who  appear  to  me  of  the  lowest 
rank,  by  their  language  and  their  physiognomy, 
are  arrayed  in  the  Persian  rohe,  and  mix  the 
essence  of  rose  with  pich. 

CALLISTHENES. 

I  thank  the  Gods»  O  Aristoteles,  that  I  em- 
brace  you  again;  that  my  dress  is  a  Greek  one 
and  an  old  one ;  that  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
have  cost  me  no  shame,  and  have  encumbered  me 
with  no  treasures. 

ARISTOTELES. 

Jupiter !  what  then  are  all  those  tapestries,  for 
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I  will  not  call  them  dresses,  which  the  slaves  are 
canying  after  you,  in  attendence  (as  they  say)  on 
your  Orders  ? 

CALLISTHENES. 

They  are  presents  from  Alexander  to  Xeno- 
crates ;  by  which  he  punishes,  as  he  declared  to 
the  Macedonians,  both  me  and  you :  and  I  am 
well  convinced  that  the  punishment  will  not  ter- 
minate  here,  but  that  he,  at  once  so  irascible  and 
so  vindictive»  will  soon  exercise  bis  new  dignity 
of  godship,  by  breaking  our  heads,  or,  in  the  wis- 
dom  of  his  providence,  by  removing  them  an  ann*s 
length  from  our  bodies. 

ARISTOTELES. 

On  this  subject  we  must  talk  again.  Xenocrates 
is  indeed  a  wise  and  virtuous  man ;  and  altho  I 
could  wish  that  Alexander  had  rather  seilt  him  a 
box  of  books  than  a  bale  of  woolen»  I  acknow- 
ledge  that  the  latter  gift  could  hardly  have  been 
better  bestowed. 

CALLISTHENES. 

You  do  not  appear  to  value  very  highly  the 
leaming  of  this  philosopher. 

ARISTOTELES. 

To  talk  and  dispute  are  more  the  practices  of 
the  Piatonic  school  than  to  read  and  meditate. 
Talkative  men  seldöm  rdad.     This  is  among  the 
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few  truths  which  appear  the  more  stränge  the  more 

we  reflect  upon  them.     For  what  is  reading  but 

silent  conversation  ?     People  make  extremely  free 

üse  of  their  other  senses ;   and  I  know  not  what 

difficulty  they  eould  find  or  apprehend  ii>  making 

use  of  their  eyes,  particularly  in  the  gratificatipn 

of  a  propensity  which  they  indulge  so  profusely 

by  the  tongue.     The  fatigue,  one  would  think,  is 

less }  the  one  organ  requiring  much  motion,  the 

other  Httle.     Added  to  which,  they  may  leave 

their  Opponent  when  they  please,  and  never  are 

subject  to  captiousness  or  personality.     In  open 

contention  with  any  ai^umentative  adversary,  the 

worst   brand  a  victor  imposes  is  a  bhish.     The 

talkative  man  blows  the  fire  himself  for  the  recep- 

tiön  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  deny  that  it  may  also 

be  suffered  by  a  reader,  if  his  conscience  lies  open 

to  reproach :  but  even  in  this  case,  the  stignia  is 

illegible  on  his  brow ;  no  one  triuniphs  in  his  de- 

feat,  or  even  freshens  his  wound,  as  may  some-' 

times  happen,  by  the  warmth  of  sympathy.     AU 

men,  you  and  I  among  the  rest,  are  more  desirous 

of  conversing  with  a  great  philosöpher,  or  other 

celebrated  man,  than  of  reäding  his  works.  There 

are  several  reasons  for  this ;    some  of  which  it 

would  be  well  if  we  eould  deny  or  palliate.     In 

justice  to  ourselves  aiid  him,  we  ought  to  preferr 

VOL.  II.  K  K 
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his  writings  to  his  speech ;  for  even  the  wiscft  »y 
many  things  inconstderately ;  and  there  never  was 
a  man  in  the  world  who  ever  uttered  «xtanpo- 
raneously  three  sentences  in  succession,  such  as,  if 
he  thought  soundly  and  maturely  upon  them  af- 
terwardsy  he  would  not  in  some  sort  modüy  and 
correct.  Effrontery  and  hardness  of  heart,  are 
the  characteristics  of  every  great  Speaker  I  can 
mention,  excepting  Phocion ;  and  if  he  is  exempt 
from  them,  it  is  because  eloquence,  in  whicfa  no 
one  ever  excelled  or  ever  will  excell  him,  is  se- 
condary  to  philosophy  in  this  man,  and  philoso« 
phy  to  generosity  of  spirit.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciples  as  impudence  is  the  quality  of  great  q>eaken 
and  disputantSy  modesty  is  that  of  great  readen 
and  composers.  Not  only  are  they  abstracted  by 
their  studies  from  the  facilities  of  ordinary  oon- 
versation,  but  they  discover  from  time  to  time, 
things  of  which  they  were  ignorant  before»  and 
on  which  they  had  not  even  the  ability  of  doubt- 
ing.  We,  my  Callisthenes,  may  consider  them, 
not  only  as  gales  that  refresh  us  while  they  pro- 
pell US  forwardy  but  as  a  more  compendious  en- 
gine  of  the  gods,  whereby  we  are  brought  securely 
into  harbour,  and  deeply  laden  with  imperishable 
wealth.  Let  us  then  strive  day  and  night  to  in- 
crease  the  number  of  these  beneficent  beings,  and 
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to  Stand  among  them  in  the  sight  of  the  living 
and  the  future.  It  is  required  of  us  that  we  give 
more  than  we  received. 

CALLISTHENES. 

O  my  guide  and  teacher !  you  are  one  of  the 
blessed  few  at  whose  hands  the  Gods  may  demand 
it :  if  they  had  intended  to  place  it  in  my  duties» 
they  would  have  chosen  me  a  di£Perent  master. 
How  small  a  part  of  what  I  have  acquired  from 
you  (and  to  you  I  owe  all  I  possess),  shall  I  be 
able  to  transmitt  to  others  ! 

ARISTOTELES. 

Encourage  better  hopes.  Again  I  teil  you,  it 
is  required  of  us,  not  merely  that  we  place  the 
grain  in  a  gamer,  but  that  we  ventilate  and  sifl  it» 
that  we  separate  tHe  füll  from  the  empty,  the 
faulty  from  the  sound,  and  that,  if  it  must  form 
the  greater,  it  do  not  form  the  more  elegant  part, 
of  the  entertainment  our  friends  expect  from  us. 
I  am  now  in  the  decline  of  life :  to  shove  me  from 
behind  would  be  a  boyish  trick ;  but  whererer  I 
fall  I  shall  fall  softly :  the  Gods  have  placed  me  in 
a  path  out  of  which  no  violence  can  remove  me. 
In  youth  our  senses  and  the  organs  of  them  wan- 
der ;  in  the  middle  of  life  they  cease  to  do  it ;  in 
old  age  the  body  itself,  and  chiefly  the  head, 
bends  over  and  points  to  the  earth,  which  must 
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$oan  receive  it,  and  partakes  in  some  measure  of 
its  torpour  and  passivity. 

CALLISTHENES. 

You  appear  to  me  still  fresh  and  healthy,  and 
your  calmness  and  indifference  to  accidents  are 
the  effects  of  philosophy  rather  than  of  year». 

ARISTOTELES. 

Plato  is  older  by  twenty,  and  has  lost  nothing 
of  juvenility  but  the  colour  of  bis  hair.  The 
higher  delights  of  the  mind,  are  in  this,  as  in 
every  thing  eise,  very  different  in  their  efiects 
from  its  seductive  passions.  These  cease  to  gra- 
tify  US  the  sooner,  the  earlier  we  indulge  in  them : 
on  the  contrary,  the  earlier  we  indulge  in  thought 
and  reflexion,  the  longer  do  they  last,  and  the 
more  faithfully  do  they  serve  us.  So  far  are  they 
from  shortening  or  debilitating  our  animal  life, 
that  they  prolong  and  strengthen  it  greatly.  The 
body  is  as  much  at  repose  in  the  midst  of  high 
imaginations  as  in  the  midst  of  profound  sleep. 
In  imperfect  sleep  it  wears  away  much,  as  also  in 
imperfeet  thoughts,  in  thoughts  that  cannot  nse' 
from  the  earth  and  sustain  themselves  abpve  it. 
The  object  which  is  in  a  direct  line  behind  a 
thing,  seems  near:  now  nothing  is  in  a  more 
direct  line  than  death  to  life :  why  should  it  not 
also  be  considered  on  the  first  sight  as  near  at 
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hand?  Swells  and  depressions,  smooth  ground 
and  rough,  usually  lie  between ;  the  distance  may 
be  rather  more  or  rather  less ;  the  proximity  is 
certain.  Alexander,  a  God,  descends  from  bis 
throne  to  conduct  me. .  • 

CALLISTHENES. 

Endurance  on  the  part  of  the  injured»  is  more 
pathetie  than  passion.  The  intimate  friends  of 
this  conduetor  will  quarrel  over  bis  carca^e  while 
yet  warm,  as  dogs  over  a  dish  laid  aside  after  sup- 
per. How  di£ferent  are  cur  conquests  irom  bis ! 
how  different  our  friends !  not  united  for  robbery 
and  revelry,  but  joyous  in  discovery,  calm  in  me- 
ditation,  and  intrepid  in  research.  How  often, 
and  throughout  how  many  ages,  shall  you  be  a 
refuge  from  such  men  as  he  and  bis  accomplices ! 
how  often  will  the  studiouis,  the  neglected,  the 
deserted,  fly  toward  you  for  compensation  in  the 
wrongs  of  fortune,  and  for  solace  in  the  rigour 
of  destiny !  His  judgement-seat  is  covered  by 
bis  sepulchre :  afler  one  year  hence  no  appeals 
are  tnade  to  him :  after  ten  thousand  there  will 
be  mömentous  questions,  not  of  avarice  or  litiga- 
tion,  not  of  violence  or  fraud,  but  of  reason  and 
of  science»  brought  before  you,  and  settled  by  your 
award.  Dyers  and  tailors,  carvers  and  gilders, 
grooms  and  trumpeters,  make  greater  men  than 
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God  makes ;  but  6od*8  last  Imiger,  throw  timi 
where  you  will. 

ARISTOTELES. 

Alexander  has  really  punished  me  by  bis  s{deii- 
did  gifts  to  Xenocrates  :  for  he  obliges  me  alio  to 
send  bim  the  best  tunic  I  have ;  and  you  know 
that  in  my  wardrobe  I  am,  as  appears  to  manji 
unpbilosopbically  splendid.  There  are  indeed  bo 
pearls  in  this  tunic»  but  golden  tbreads  pumie 
the  most  intricate  and  most  elegant  design,  die 
texture  is  the  finest  of  Miletus,  the  wool  is  the 
softest  of  Tarentum»  and  the  purple  is  Hermionic. 
He  will  seil  Alexander's  dresses,  and  wear  mine ; 
the  consequence  of  which  will  be  imprisonment  or 
scourges. 

CALLISTHENES. 

A  provident  God  forsooth  in  bis  benefits»  cor 
Alexander ! 

ARISTOTELES. 

Much  to  be  pitied  if  ever  he  retums  to  his 
senses !  Justly  do  we  call  barbarians  the  wretched 
nations  that  are  govemed  by  kings  ;  and  amongrt 
them  all  the  most  deeply  plunged  in  barbarism  •  u 
the  ruler.  Let  us  take  any  favorable  specimen ; 
Gyms  for  instance,  or  Cambyses,  or  this  Alex^ 
ander :  for  however  much  you  and  I  may  despm 
seeing  bim  often  and  nearly»  he  will  peihaps 
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\»y(e  behind  him  as  celebrated  a  tiame  as  they. 
He  is  very  little  amidst  philosophers,  but  very 
great  amidst  monarchs.  Is  he  not  undoing  with 
all  his  might,  what  every  wise  man,  and  indeed 
every  man  in  the  Order  of  things,  is  most  soli- 
citous  to  do  ?  namely,  does  he  not  abolish  all  kindly 
and  afPectionate  intercourse  ?  does  he  not  draw  a 
line  of  distinction  (which  of  all  follies  and  absurdi-^ 
ties  is  the  wildest  and  most  pemicious)  between 
fidelity  and  truth  ?  In  the  hour  of  distress  and 
misery  the  eye  of  every  mortal  tums  to  friend- 
ship :  in  the  hour  of  gladness  and  conviviality 
what  is  our  want  ?  'tis  friendship.  When  the  heart 
overflows  with  gratitude,  or  with  any  other  sweet 
and  sacred  sentiment,  what  is  the  word  to  which 
it  would  give  utterance?  n^  Jriend.  Having 
thus  displaced  the  right  feeling,  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary  to  Substitute  at  least  a  streng  one.  The 
warmth,  which  should  have  been  diffused  from 
generosity  and  mildness,  must  come  from  the 
spiceman,  the  vintner,  and  the  milliner :  he  must 
be  perfumed,  he  must  be  drunk,  he  must  toss 
about  shawl  and  tiara.  One  would  imagine  that 
his  first  passion,  his  ambition,  had  an  object :  yet, 
before  he  was  a  God,  he  prayed  that  no  one  after- 
ward might  pass  the  boundaries  of  his  expedition  9 
and  he  destroyed  at  Abdera,  and  in  other  places, 
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the  pillars  erected  as  memorials  by  the  Argoiuuits 
and  by  Sesostris*. 

Perhaps  you  were  present»  when  Alexander  nm 
around  the  tomb  of  Achilles  in  honour  of  his  me- 
mory  :  if  Achilles  were  now  living,  or  any  hero 
like  him,  Alexander  would  swear  his  perdition. 
Neither  his  affection  for  virtue  nor  hia  enmity  to 
vice  is  pure  or  rational.  Observation  has  taught 
me  that  we  do  not  hate  those  who  are  worse  than 
ourselves  because  they  are  worse,  but  because  we 
are  liable  to  injury  from  them,  and  because  (as 
almost  always  is  the  case)  they  are  preferred  to 

*  On  the  Argonaatic  expedition  I  had  introduced  a  dem 
remarks  which  inteimpted  the  maiQ  carrent  of  the  dialogoe. 
The  Greeks  were  fond  of  attributing  to  themselves  all  the 
great  actioos  of  remote  autiqaity :  thus  they  feigned  that  Isis, 
the  daughter  qflnachus,  taught  the  Egyptians  laws  and  letten, 
&c  &c.  I  donbt  whether  the  monoments  and  actions  attri- 
bated  to  the  Argonaats  were  not  really  those  of  Sesostris  or 
Osiris  or  some  other  eastem  conqneror ;  and  even  whether 
the  tale  of  Troy  divine  be  not,  in  part  at  least,  translated 
Many  prindpal  names,  evidently  not  Grecian,  and  the  mea- 
tion  of  a  language  spoken  by  the  Gods,  in  which  the  riven 
and  other  earthly  things  are  called  differently  from  what  they 
are  called  among  men,  are  the  fonndations  of  my  belief.  The 
Hindoos,  the  Egyptians,  and  probably  the  Phrygians,  (a  very 
priestly  nalion)  had  their  leamed  langnage  quite  dbtinct  from 
the  vulgär.  . 
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US ;  while  those  who  are  better  we  hate  pnrely  for 
being  so.  After  their  decease,  if  we  remitt  our 
hatred,  it  is  because  then  they  are  more  like  virtue 
in  the  abstract  than  virtuous  meOi  and  are  fairly 
out  of  our  way. 

As  for  the  wisdom  of  Alexander,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect  from  a  Macedonian  the  prudence  of  an  Epa- 
minondas  or  a  Phocion  :  but  edueated  by  such  a 
father  as  Philip,  and  having  with  him  in  his  army 
80  many  veteran  captains,  it  excited  no  small  ridi- 
cule  in  Athens,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
and  Darius,  then  equally  eager  for  combat,  missed 
each  other's  aimy  in  Cilicia. 

CALLISTHENES. 

He  has  done  great  things,  but  with  great  means : 
the  generals  you  mention  overcame  more  difficul- 
ties  with  less,  and  never  were  censured  for  any 
failure  from  deficiency  of  foresight. 

ARISTOTELES. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  Epami- 
nondas  and  Alexander  as  between  the  Nile  and  a 
winter  torrent:  in  the  latter  there  is  more  im- 
petuosity,  foam,  and  fury;  more  astonishment 
from  spectators ;  but  it  is  foUowed  by  devastation 
and  barrenness :  in  the  former  there  is  an  equable, 
a  steddy,  and  perennial  course,  swelling  from  its 
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ordmary  «täte  only  for  the  benefit  of  mankindi 
and  subsidiog  on^y  when  that  has  been  secured. 

I  have  not  mentioned  Phocion  so  often  as  I 
ought  to  have  done :  but  now,  Callisthenes,  I  will 
acknowledge  that  I  consider  him  as  the  greatest 
man  upon  earth.  He  foresaw  long  ago  what 
has  befallen  our  country ;  and  while  others  were 
proving  to  you  that  your  wife»  if  a  good  woman, 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  your  next  neighbouTi 
and  that  if  you  love  your  children  you  should 
procure  them  as  many  ibthers  as  you  can,  Phocion 
was  practising  all  the  domestic  and  all  the  social 
duties. 

CALLISTHENES. 

I  have  often  thought  that  bis  style  resembles 
yours . . .  are  you  angry  ? 

ARISTOTELES. 

I  will  not  dissemble  to  you  that  mine  was  formed 
upon  bis.  Polieuctus,  by  no  means  a  friend  to 
him,  preferred  it  openly  to  that  of  Demosthenes, 
for  its  brevity,  its  comprehensiveness,  and  its 
perspicuity»  There  is  somewhat  more  of  pomp 
and  solemnity  in  Demosthenes,  and  perhaps  of 
harmony ;  but  in  Phocion  there  is  all  the  acuteness 
of  Pericles,  all  the  wit  of  Aristophanes.  He  con- 
quered  with  few  soldiers,  and  he  convinced  with  few 
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words. ...  I  Juiow  not  what  better  description  I  could 
give  you  either  of  a  great  captain  or  great  orator. 
Now  imagine  for  a  moment  the  mischief  which 
the  System  of  Plato,  just  alluded  to,  would  pro- 
duce.     First  that   women    should   be    common. 
We  hear  that  among  the  Etrurians  they  were  so, 
and  perhaps  they  are  so  still :  but  of  what  illus- 
trious  action  do  we  read,  ever  performed  by  that 
ancient  people  ?     Thousands  of  years  have  elapsed 
without  a  Single  instance  on  record,  of  courage  or 
generosity.     With  us  one  word,  altered  only  in 
its  termination,  signifi^  hothßtther  and  country : 
can  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the  one  be  solicitous 
about  the  other  ?     Never  was  there  a  true  patriot 
who  was  not  also,  if  a  father,  a  kind  one:  never 
was  there  a  good  Citizen  who  was  not  also  an  obe- 
dient  and  reverential  son.     Strange,  to  be  am- 
bitious  of  pleasing  the  multitude,  and  indifferent 
to  the  delight  we  may  afPord  to  those  nearest  to 
US,  our  parents  and  our  children  !     Ambition  is 
indeed  themost  inconsiderate  of  passions,  none  of 
which  are  considerate ;  for  the  ambitious  man,  by 
the . weakest  inconsistency,  proud  as  he  may  be  of 
his  faculties  and  impatient  as  he  may  be  to  dis- 
play  them,  prefers  the  opinion  of  the  ignorant  to 
his  own.     He  would  be  what  others  can  make 
him,  and  not  what  he  could  make  himself  without 
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them.     Nothing  in  (act  is  consistent  and  unam- 
biguous  but  viitue. 

Plato  would  make  wives  common,  to  abolish 
selfishness ;  the  very  mischief  which  above  all  othen 
it  would  directly  and  immediately  bring  forth. 
There  is  no  selfishness  where  there  is  a  wife  and 
family:  the  house  is  lighted  up  by  the  mutual 
charities  :  every  thing  atchieved  for  them  is  a  vic- 
tory;  every  thing  endured  for  them  is  a  triumph. 
How  ipany  vices  are  suppressed,  that  there  may  be 
no  bad  example!  how  many  exertions  made,  to 
recommend  and  inculcate  a  goQd  one !  Selfishness 
then  is  thrown  out  of  the  question.  He  would 
perhaps  make  men  braver  by  his  exercises  in  the 
common  field  of  afiections.  Now  bravery  is  of 
two  kinds ;  the  courage  of  instinct  and  the  courage 
of  reason :  animals  have  more  of  the  former,  meu 
more  of  the  latter ;  for  I  would  not  assert,  what 
many  do,  that  animals  have  no  reason,  as  I  would 
not  that  men  have  no  instinct.  Whatever  creature 
can  be  taught,  must  be  taught  by  the  Operation  of 
reason  upon  reason,  small  as  may  be  the  quantity 
calied  forth,  or  employed  in  calling  it,  and  of  how- 
ever  coarse  matter  may  be  the  means«  Instinct 
faas  no  Operation  but  upon  the  wants  and  desires. 
Those  who  entertain  a  contrary  opinion,  are  un- 
aware  how  inconsequently  they  speak,  when  they 
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employ  such  expressions  as  these,  We  are  taught 
hy  insüncU  Courage,  so  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion  of  States,  is  not  weakened  by  domestic  ties, 
but  is  braced  by  them.  Much  is  gained  both  on 
the  side  of  instinct  and  on  the  side  of  reason.  All 
creatures  protect  their  young  while  they  know  it 
to  be  theirs,  and  neglect  it  when  the  traces  ofthat 
memory  are  erased.  Man  cannot  so  soon  lose  the 
niemory  of  it,  because  his  recoUective  faculties  are 
more  comprehensive  and  more  tenacious,  and  be- 
cause,  while  in  the  brüte  creation  the  parental  love, 
which  in  most  animals  is  only  on  the  female  side, 
lessens  afler  the  earlier  days,  his  increases  as  the 
Organs  of  the  new  creature  are  developed.  There 
is  a  desire  of  property  in  the  wisest  and  best  men, 
which  Nature  seems  to  have  implanted  as  con- 
servative  of  her  works,  and  which  also  is  necessary 
to  encourage  and  keep  alive  the  arts.  Phidias  and 
our  friend  Apelles  would  i\ever  have  existed  as 
the  Apelles  and  Phidias  they  appear,  if  property 
(I  am  ashamed  of  the  solecism  which  Plato  now 
forces  on  me)  were  in  common.  A  part  of  his 
scheme  indeed  may  be  accomplished  in  select  and 
small  communities,  holden  together  by  some  reli- 
gious  bond,  as  we  find  among  the  disciples  of  Pytha- 
goras :  but  this  incomparable  man  never  taught  his 
foUowers  that  prostitution  is  a  virtue,  much  less 
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that  it  is  the  snmmit  of  perfection.  They  rewereä 
him,  and  most  deservedly,  as  a  fath&r  •  • .  as  irint 
fiither  ?  not  snch  as  Plato  woold  iashion,  bot  as  a 
parent  who  had  gained  authority  over  hia  difldren, 
by  bis  assidoous  vigUance»  bis  tendesr  and  peen- 
Itar  care,  in  separating  them»  as  fiur  as  poanUe, 
from  wbatever  is  noxious,  in  an  intercmme  witk 
manldnd« 

To'Oomplete  tbe  System  of  selfisbness,  idleneas, 
and  licentioumess,  tbe  republican  triad  of  Plato, 
notbing  was  wanting  but  to  tbrow  all  propaiy 
wbere  be  bad  thrown  tbe  wives  and  cbildren. 
Wbo  tben  sbould  curb  tbe  rapacious  ?  wbo  sbould 
moderate  tbe  violent?  Tbe  weaker  could  not 
work,  tbe  stronger  would  not.  Food  and  rabnent 
would  fall ;  and  we  sbould  be  reduced  to  aome- 
tbing  worse  tban  a  State  of  nature  :  into  a  State  o( 
nature  we  can  never  be  cast  back,  any  more  tban 
we  can  become  cbildren  again.  Civilization  sud- 
denly  retrograde,  generates  at  once  the  crimes  and 
vioes,  not  only  of  air  its  stages,  but  of  tbe  State  an- 
terior to  it,  witboutany  individual  of  its  advantages, 
if  it  indeed  bare  any.  Platp  would  make  for 
ever  all  tbe  Citizens  wbat  we  punisb  witb  deatb  i 
Single  one  for  being  once.  He  was  a  man  of  hasty 
ftncy  Mid  slow  reflexion ;  more  di£ferent  from  So- 
cratos  tban  tbe  most  violent  of  bis  adversaries.    If 
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he  had  said  that  in  certain  cases,  a  portion  of  landed 
property  should  be  divided  among  the  Citizens^ 
he  had  spoken  sagely  and  equitably.  After  a  long 
war,  when  a  State  is  oppressed  by  debt,  and  wheii 
many,  who  have  borne  arms  for  their  country, 
have  also  consumed  their  patrimony  in  its  ser- 
vice,  these,  if  they  are  fathers  of  families,  should 
receive  allotments  from  the  estates  of  others  who 
are  not  so,  and  who  either  were  too  young  for  war*^ 
fare,  or  were  oceupied  in  less  dangerous  and  more 
lucrative  pursuits.  It  is  also  condueive  to  the 
public  good,  that  no  person  should  possess  more 
than  a  certain  and  definite  extent  of  land,  to  be 
limited  by  the  population  and  produce:  eise  the 
freedom  of  vote  or  the  honesty  of  election  must  be 
extinguished,  and  the  least  active  members  of  the 
Community  will  occupy  those  places  which  require 
the  most  activity.  This  is  peculiarly  needful  in 
raercantile  states,  like  ours,  that  every  one  may 
enjoy  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  landholder,  and 
that  the  money  accruing  from  the  sale  of  what  is 
curtailed  on  the  larger  properties,  may  again  M\ 
into  commerce.  A  State  may  eventually  be  reduced 
to  such  distresses  by  war,  even  after  victories,  that 
it  shall  be  expedient  to  deprive  the  rieh  of  what- 
ever  they  possess,  beyond  that  which  is  requisite 
for  the  decent  and  frugal  sustinence  of  a  family. 
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This  extremity  it  is  difficult  to  foresee ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  is  arrived  at,  until  the  iodustnous  and  well- 
educated,  in  the  years  of  plenty,  are  unable  by 
their  best  exertions  to  nourish  and  instruct  tbeir 
children.  •  a  speculative  case,  which  it  cannot  be 
dangerous  or  mischievous  to  State ;  ibr  certainly, 
when  it  occurs,  the  sufferers  will  appeal  to  the  laws 
and  forces  of  Nature^  and  not  to  the  schools  of 
rhetoric  or  philosophy.  No  Situation  can  be  ima- 
gined  more  painful  or  more  abominable  than  this : 
whUe  many,  and  indeed  most,  are  more  so,  tban 
that  to  which  the  wealthier  would  be  reduced  in 
«mending  it ;  since  they  would  lose  no  comforts, 
no  conveniences,  no  graceful  and  unincumbering 
Ornaments  of  life,  and  very  few  luxuries ;  all  which 
would  be  abundantly  compensated  to  the  gene- 
rality  of  them,  by  smoothening  their  mutual  pre- 
tensions,  and  by  extinguishing  the  restless  spirit  of 
their  rivalry. 

CALLISTHENES. 

The  visions  of  Plato  have  led  to  Reason  :  I 
marvel  less  that  he  should  have  been  so  extrava- 
gant, than  that  he  should  have  scattered  on  that 
volume  so  little  of  what  we  admire  in  bis  shorter 
Dialogues. 

ARISTOTELES. 

I  respect  his  genius,  which  however  has  not  ac- 
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companied  all  his  Steps  in  this  discussion  :  nor  in- 
deed  do  I  censure  in  him  what  has  been  condemned 
by  Xenophon ;  who  wonders  that  he  should  attri- 
bute  to  Socrates  long  dissertations  on  the  soul, 
and  other  abstruse  doctrines,  when  that  singularly 
acute  reasoner  discoursed  with  his  foUowers  on 
topics  only  of  piain  Utility.  For  it  is  requisite  that 
important  thitigs  should  be  attribüted  to  import- 
ant  men ;  and  a  sentiment  would  derive  but  small 
importance  from  the  authority  of  Crito  or  Phedo. 
A  much  greater  fault  is  attributable  to  Xenophon 
himself,  who  has  not  even  preserved  the  coarse 
features  of  nations  and  of  äges,  in  his  Cyropedia. 
A  small  circle  of  wise  men  should  mark  the 
rise  of  mind,  as  the  Egyptian  priests  marked  the 
rise  of  their  river,  and  should  leave  it  chronicled 
in  their  temples.  Cyrus  should  not  discourse  like 
Selon. 

CALLISTHENES. 

You  must  also  then  blame  Herodotus. 

ARISTOTELES. 

If  I  blame  Herodotus,  whom  can  I  commend  ? 
He  reminds  me  of  Homer  by  his  facility  and  his 
variety,  and  by  the  suavity  and  fulness  of  his  lan- 
guage.  His  view  of  history  was,  nevertheless,  like 
that  of  the  Asiatics,  who  write  to  instruct  and 
please.     Now  truly  there  is  little  that  could  in- 
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kiB^  aloae  €amt  fank  toUt.  Deli^^itfid  taks 
and  ippoiiig  ipeediei  mn  tfe  htat  tfaii^  jm 
eovld  deviae;  aad  waaaj  of  tlieae  nndoobledlj 
w€re  cnrent  hi  de  Fart^,  and  wcre  oaiieded  faf 

ä  is  ntihaUe»  wei:e 


by  him.  It  is  of  bo  importanoe  to  the  wcxM, 
wliether  the  gieater  pari  of  lustorical  fiicts,  in  sodi 
eomitiieSy  be  tmeor  £dae;  bot  tbey  may  be  itB- 
dered  of  de  highfrt,  by  the  maimpr  in  wfcicba 
wfiter  of  g^^iins  diall  nyttaml  Uicdu  If  liifltey 
were  ahogether  troe,  it  wonld  be  not  only  im- 
dignified  bot  onsigbtly :  great  ontiMrs  would  oftai 
be  merely  tbe  moothpieces  of  pioatitiites,  and 
great  e^ytains  wonld  be  bardly  more  tban  the  gk- 
diators  <^  bafibons.  The  ^ime  moTers  of  thoK 
actions  which  appall  and  shake  the  worid,  are  ge- 
nerally  the  vilest  tfaings  in  it ;  and  the  historian, 
if  he  discorers  them,  mnst  conceal  them  or  hold 
them  back. 

CALLI8THEKES. 

Pray  teil  me  whether,  ance  I  left  Athens,  yoar 
literary  men  are  busy. 

ARISTOTELES. 

More  tban  ever  • .  as  the  tettix  chirps  loudest 
in  time  of  drought.    Amongst  them  we  have  some 
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exeellent  writers,  and  such.  as&  under  Minerva  will 
keep  out  the  Persian  tongue  fröm  the  Pireus. 
Othera  are  preferred  to  lucrative  offices^  are  made 
ambassadors  and  salt-äunreyors,  and  whatever  eise 
is  most  desinibfe  to  common  minds,  for  proving 
thenecessity  of  more  effectual  (this  is  always  the 
preamfUe)  and  les^  changeful  laws,  such  as  those 
of  the  Medes  and  Tndiansl»  Several  of  these 
orators^  who^  granfadiers  were  in  a  condition 
Httle  better  than  servile,  have  had  our  fortunes  and 
Uves  at  their  disposal;  and  ate  now  declaming  on 
the  advantages  of  what  they  call  regulär  govem^ 
ment.  You  would  suppose  they  ^ean  tbat  perfect 
Order  whieh  exists  when  Citizens  rule  themselves, 
and  when  every  family  is  to  the  republic  what 
every  individual  is  to  the  family  \  a  System  of 
mutual  zeal  and  mutual  forbearance.  No  such 
thing :  they  mean  a  goveroment  with  themselves 
at  the  head,  and  such  as  may  ensure  to  them  im« 
punity  for  their  treasons  and  peculations.  One 
c^  them  a  short  time  ago  was  to  consult  with 
Metanyctius,  a  leading  man  among  the  Thra- 
cians,  in  what  manner»  and  by  what.  instalments, 
a  sum  of  money,  advanced  to  the  latter  by  our 
republic,  should  be  repaid,  Metanyctius  burst 
into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter  on  lieading  the  first 
words  of  the  decree,     Dine  with  mei  said  he, 

T     T     ^ 
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and  we  will  conclude  the  business  when  we  are 
ahne.     The  dmner  was  magnificent ;  which  in 
all  such  business  is  the  best  economy :  few  con- 
tractors  or  financiers  can  afford  to  give  a  plam 
one.      Your  repuhüc^   said  Metanyetius,   is  no 
longer  able  to  enfqrce  its  claim  ;  and  we  are  as 
Utile  ükely  to  want  your  assistence  inßUure^  as 
you  would  he  inclined  to  qffbrd  it.     A  seventh  of 
the  amount  is  at  my  disposal :  you  shall  possess  it. 
I  shätt  eiyoy  about  the  same  emobimentjor  nuf 
fidtüty  to  my  worthy  masters.     The  retum  of 
peace  is  so  desirable,  and  regulär  govemment  so 
divine  a  blessing^  added  to  which^  yotur  cowitry- 
men  are  become  qflate  so  indifferent  to  inquin/ 
into  Kvhat  thefactious  would  call  abuses^  thaty  I 
pledge  my  ea:perience,you  will  retum  arnidst  tkeir 
acclamations  and  embraces. 

Our  negotiator  became  one  of  the  wealtbiest 
men  in  the  world,  altho  wealth  is  now  accu- 
mulated  in  some  families  to  such  au  amount,  as 
our  ancestors,  even  in  the  age  of  Croesus  or  of 
Midas,  would  have  deemed  incredible.  For  wan 
drive  up  riches  in  heaps,  as  winds  drive  up  snows, 
making  and  concealing  many  abysses. 

Metanyctius  was  the  more  provident  and  the 
more  prosperous  of  the  two.  I  know  not  in  what 
king*s  interest  he  was,  but  probably  the  Persian*s ; 
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be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  resolved  for  the  sake  öf 
good  andersianding  (another  new  expresdioü)  and 
good  neighbourhood,  to  abolish  the  name  of  re- 
public  throughout  the  world.  This  appeared  an 
easy  inatter.  Our  negotiator  rejoiced  in  the  pro- 
mise  exacted  from  him,  to  employ  all  his  address 
in  bringing  about  a  thing  so  desirable  :  for  repubüc 
sounded  in  his  ears  like  retribution.  It  was  then 
demanded  that  all  laws  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  kings  should  govern  at  their  sole  discretion. 
This  was  better  still,  but  more  difficult  tö  acoom- 
plish.  He  promised  it  however ;  and  a  large  body 
of  barbärian  troops  was  raised  in  readiness  to 
invade  our  territory,  when  the  decree  of  Alex- 
ander reached  the  city,  ordering  that  all  the  states 
both  of  Greece  and  Asia  should  retain  their  pris- 
tine  laws.  The  conqueror  had  also  found  letters 
and  aecounts,  which  his  loquacity  would  not  allow 
him  to  keep  secret}  and  our  negotiator,  whose 
opinion  (a  very  common  one)  was,  that  exposure 
alone  is  ignominy,  at  last  severed  his  weason  with 
an  ivory-handled  knife. 

CALLISTHENES. 

On  this  ivory  the  Goddess  of  our  city  will  look 
dotvn  with  more  complacency  than  on  that  of 
which  her  own  imoge  is  composed  ;  and  the  blade 
^ould  be  preservt'd  with  those  which,  on  the  ho- 
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liest  of  onr  fesünls,  are  diqplayed  to  qs  oofoed 
in  their  handfiil  of  myitle,  n  they  were  carried  bj 
Hannodiiis  and  Aral<^itoti» 

And  now  teil  me»  Aristoteles,  for  die  qnestkn 
much  interests  me,  are  yon  happy  in  Uie  midst  of 
MacedonianSy  lUyrians,  and  other  stränge  crea- 
tureSy  at  which  we  wonder  when  we  see  tl^ 
bodies  iind  habiliments  w  like  oors  ? 

ARISTOTELES* 

Dark  reflexions  do  occasionalLy  come,  as  it  wen 
by  stealthy  upon  my  mind ;  bnt  philosophy  has 
power  to  dispell  them.  I  care  not  whether  tbe 
dog  that  defends  my  höuse  and  family  be  of  tlie 
Laeonian  breed  or  the  Molossian  :  if  he  steals  my 
bread  or  bites  the  band  that  offers  it,  I  strangle 
him  or  cut  his  throat,  or  engage  a  more  dexterous 
man  to  do  it,  the  moment  I  catch  him  sleeping. 

'    CALLIBTHENES. 

The  times  are  unikvorable  to  knowledge. 

ARISTOTELES. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom  are  di£ferent :  we  may 
know  many  new  things  without  an  encrease  of  wi«- 
dorn ;  but  it  would  be  «  eontradiction  to  say  that 
we  can  know  any  thing  new  without  an  encrease  of 
knowledge.  The  knowledge  that  is  to  be  acquired 
by  communication,  is  intercepted  or  impeded  by 
tyranny.    I  have  lost  an  ibis,  or  perhaps  an  hippo- 
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potsmos,  by  losing  the  favour  of  Alexander ;,  he» 
has  lost  an  Aristoteles.  He  may  deprive  xne  a£ 
life ;  but  in  doing  so,  he  must  deprive  him&elf  of 
all  that  he  has  ever  been  contending  fon.  »of  glory : 
and  even  a  more  reasonable  man  than  he,  wiU 
acknowledge  that  thef^.is  as  mueh  differenee  be- 
tween  life  and  glory,  as  there  is  between  aa  ash-^ 
flake  frora  the  brow  of  Etna,  and.  the  untamable 
and  etemal  fires  within  its  cente^.  I  may  lose 
d^ples  1  he  may  put  me  out  of  fashion ;  a  tailor's 
lad  can  do  as  much.  He  may  forbid  the  reading 
of  my  works ;  less  than  a  tailor's  lad  can  do  that ; 
idleness  can  do  it,  night  can  do  it,  sleep  can  do.  it, 
a  sunbeam  rather  too  hot,  a  few  hailstones/a  few 
drops  of  rain,  a  call  to  dinner.  By  bis  wealth 
and  power  he  might  have  afibrded  me  oppor- 
tunities  of  itnproving  some  branches  of  science, 
which  I  alone  have  cultivated  with  assiduity  and 
snccess«  Fools  may  make  wise  men  wiser  inor^ 
easily  than  wise  men  can  make  them  so,  At  all 
events,  Callisthenes,  I  have  prepared  for  n)yself  a 
monument,  from  which  perhaps  some  atoms  may 
be  detached  by  time,  but  which  will  retain  its 
magnificence  and  the  traces  of  its  symmetry,  when 
the  substance  and  site  of  Alexander's  shall  be  for- 
gotten.  Who  knows  but  that  the  very  ant-hill 
wheron  I  stand,  may  preserve  its  figure  and  con- 
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texture,  wfaen  the  sq^ulchre  of  this  MacedonoKi 
shall  be  the  solitaiy  shed  of  some  robber,  or  the 
manger  of  mules  and  camels*  !  If  I  live  I  will 
leave  behind  me  the  history  of  our  tunes,  fimn  the 
accession  of  Philip  to  the  decease  of  Alexander . . 
for  our  comet  must  disappear  soon;  the  moral 
Order  of  the  world  requires  it.  How  lu^ipy  and 
glorious  was  Greece  at  the  commencement  of  the 
period!  how  pestilential  was  the  folly  ofthote 
ruiers,  who  rendered,  by  a  series  of  idle  irritatioDS 
and  untimely  attacks,  a  patient  for  Anticyra  the 
arbiter  of  the  universe ! 

I  will  now  retum  with  you  to  Plato,  whoie 
plan  of  govemment,  by  the  indulgence  of  the 
Gods,  has  lain  hitherto  on  their  knees. 

CALLISTHENES. 

I  was  unwilling  to  Interrupt  you ;  otherwise  I 
should  have  remarked  the  bad  consequences  of 
excluding  the  poets  from  his  Commonwealth ;  not 
because  they  are  in  general  the  most  usefui  mem- 
bers  of  it,  but  because  we  should  punish  a  song 
more  severely  than  a  larceny.     There  are  verses 

*  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  in  his  twenty-fifUi  homilj, 
teaches  U8  that  neither  the  aepulchre  of  Alexander,  nor  the 
day  of  his  death,  was  known  in  that  age. 
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in  Ettripides  such  as  every  man  utters  wbo  hae 
the  tooth-ache:  and  all  expressions  of  ardent  love 
have  the  modulation  and  emphasis  of  poetry.  What 
a  spheristerion  is  opened  here  to  the  exercise  of 
mformers !  we  should  create  more  of  these  than 
we  should  drive  out  of  poets.  Judges  would 
often  be  puzzled  in  deciding  a  criminal  suit ;  for, 
before  they  could  lay  down  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  they  must  ascertain  what  are  the  qualities 
andquantitiesofadithyrambic.  Now,  Aristoteles, 
I  suspeet  that  even  you  cannot  do  this :  for  I 
observe  in  Pindar  a  vast  variety  of  commutable 
feet,  sonorous,  it  is  true,  in  their  cadences,  but 
irregulär  and  unrestricted.  You  avoid,  as  all  good 
writers  do  carefully,  whatever  is  dactylic,  for  the 
dactyl  is  the  bindwe^d  of  prose ;  but  I  know  not 
what  other  author  has  trimmed  it  with  such  frugal 
and  attentive  husbandry  *•    One  alone,  in  writing 

*  CalUsthenes  means  the  instance  where  anotber  dactyl« 
or  a  spondee,  follows  it ;  in  which  case  only  is  the  period  to 
be  called  dactylic.  Cicero,  on  one  occasion,  was  so  indif- 
ferent  to  it,  as  to  take  it  in  preference  loa weak  elision,  or  to 
the  concorrence  of  two  esses. 

Quinctas  Matius  aagor 
Sctevola  multa  3  ac  •  •  • 

He  judged  rightly  j  but  he  could  easily  have  done  better. 
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or  conversation,  would  stibject  a  man  to  violent 
aaspicion  a£  bad  citizensliip ;  and  he  who  shoold 
employ  it  twice  in  a  page  or  an  oration,  would  be 

A  dactyl  sncceded  hy  a  dichoree,  or  by  a  trochee  with  a 
spondee  at  the  close,  is  among  the  sweetest  of  panses ;  tbe 
gravest  and  tnost  majestic,  in  my  opinion,  is  composed  of  a 
dactyl>  a  dichoree^  and  a  dispondee.  He,  however,  will  soon 
grow  tiresome^  who  permits  bis  partiality,  to  any  one  close, 
to  be  obtrosive  or  remarkable  or  apparent.  The  two  most 
harmonioQS  prose-writers,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  thdr 
language>  are  Bossnet  and  Ronssean  3  and  perhaps  they  are  also 
the  two  most  dexteroas  in  tbe  management  of  their  argu- 
ments. 

The  remark  I  attribnte  to  Callistbenes,  on  the  freedom  of 
Aristoteles  from  pieces  of  verse  in  bis  setitences,  is  appli- 
cable to  Plato,  and  sorprisingly  so,  if  we  considcr  how  florid 
and  decorated  is  bis  language«  Among  the  Romans  T.  Li- 
vios  is  the  most  abnndant  in  tbem.  Among  tbe  Greeks  there 
is  a  Gurions  instance  in  tbe  prefatory  words  of  Dionysias  of 
Halicamassns. 

^o'eojg  ^  vofMf  aifacTi  Mivof,  of  ov^fV  xarakoo-ei  yfinu 

All  tbese  words  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  some  tra- 
gedj :  the  last  constitote  a  perfect  iambie ;  and  the  preoeding, 
with  bardly  a  tooch,  assnme  the  same  appearance :  the  Sc- 
tion  too  is  qnite  poetical :  aitavi  xoms, .  .xaroAuVs,  &c. 

^Aitaci  x,oiv6$  lern  rrjs  ^vcretvs  yofMg, 

^Ap^etv  cU)  rdSv  r/rrovwv  i'ovf  xptirroya^, 
The  original  mnst  be  very  ancient :  in  the  Gorgias  of  Pbto 
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deemed  80  daageroufi  and  desperatem  malefactöi^ 
tbat  H  might  be  requtsite  to  dig  a  pit£dl  op  to  lay 
an  iron  trap  for  him,  or  to  noose  him  in  his  ,bed^ 
Throughottt  all  your  works  tliere  is  certakly  no 
sentence  that  has  not  an  iambio  in  it ;  now  our 
grammarians  teil  us  that  one  is  enough  to  m^e  a 
verse,  as  one  thefl  is  enoügh  to  make  a  thief :  an 
informer  then  has  only  to  place  it  last  in  his  bill 
of  indictment,  and  not  Minos  himself  could  ab- 
solve  you. 

AKISTOTELES. 

They  will  not  easily  take  me  for  a  poet. 

CALLISTH£Nt:S. 

Nor  Plato  for  any  tbing  eise :  be  would  be  Hke 
a  bee  caught  in  bis  own  honey« 

ARISTOTELES. 

I 

-i  must  remark  to  you,  Callisthehes>  that  among 
the  writers  of  lu^cunant  and  florid  prose,  however 
rieh  and  fanciful,  there  never  was  one  wbo  wrote 
^t>pd  pöetry.     Imagination  seems  tö  start  back 

is  the  same  idea  iu  Dearly  the  same  words }  and  as  Plato  was 
a  great  spkeierizer  (for  borrowing  and  stealiug,  in  speaklng  of 
philosophers^  are  indecorous  terms),  I  rather  think  he  took  it 
from  the  poet  than  the  pioet  from  him.  Ar^Xdi  $h  taZta,  ttoX- 
Aa%d(;  In  oSrws  £%£<>  xai  h  roti  aXXof;  CwoTf ,  xoi  rm  aV- 
B^ioitujy  h  !><ous  rous  itoXeo"!  xa)  yevecriv,  Sri  ovrai  ro  Hfiaioy 
xht^iTai,  rov  K^sliruj  rov  ^rroyof  a^^giy  xa)  itkioy  l;^«y.  This 
law  has  not  only  been  violated  but  reversed. 
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when  they  woald  lead  her  into  a  narrower  walk, 
and  to  forsake  them  at  the  first  prelude  of  the 
lyre. 

Plato  has  written  muoh  poetry,  of  which  a  few 
e^grams  alone  are  remembered.  He  bumed  bis 
iambics,  but  not  until  he  found  that  they  were 
thoroughly  dry  and  withered.  If  ever  a  good 
poet  should  excell  in  prose,  we,  who  know  how 
distinct  are  the  qualities,  and  how  great  must  be 
the  comprehension  and  the  vigor  that  unites  them, 
shall  contemplate  him  as  an  object  of  wonder,  and 
almost  of  worship.  This  is  remarkable  in  Plato : 
he  is  the  only  florid  writer  who  is  animated.  He 
will  always  be  ardently  admired,  by  those  who  have 
attained  ä  considerable  share  of  leaming,  and  little 
of  precision ;  from  the  persuasion  that  they  under- 
stand  him,  and  that  others  do  not ;  for  men  nni- 
versally  are  ungrateful  toward  him  who  instructs 
them,  unless  in  the  hours  or  in  the  intervals  of 
Instruction  he  present  a  sweet  cake  to  their  self- 
love. 

CALLISTHENES. 

I  never  saw  two  men  so  different  as  you  and  he. 

ARISTOTELES. 

Yet  many  of  those  very  sentiments  in  which  we 
appear  most  at  variance,  can  be  drawn  together 
until  they  meet.      I   had   represented  excessive 
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wealth  as  the  contingency  most  dangerous  to  a 
republic :  he  took  the  opposite  side,  and  asserted 
that  poverty  is  more  so  *.    Now  wherever  there 
is  excessive  wealth,  there  is  also  in  the  train  of  it 
excessive  poverty ;  as  where  the  sun  is  brightest 
the  shade  is  deepest.     Many  republics  have  stood 
for  ages,  while  no  Citizen  of  them  was  very  rieh, 
and  while  on  the  contrary  most  were  very  poor : 
but  none  hath  stood  so  long,  after  that  many,  or 
indeed  a  few,  have  grown  inordinately  rieh.  Wealth 
causes  poverty,  then  irritates  it,  then  corrupts  it ; 
80  that  throughout  its  whole  progress  and  action 
it  is  dangerous  to  the  State«     Plato  defends  his 
thesis  with  his  usual  ingenuity ;  for  if  there  is  no- 
.  where  a  worse  philosopher,  there  is  hardly  any- 
where  a  better  writer.     He  says,  and  truly,  that 
the  poor  become  wild  and  terrible  animals,  when 
they  no  longer    can   gain   their   bread  by  their 
trades  and  occupations  j  and  that,  laden  to  excess 
with  taxes,  they  leam   a  lesson  from  Necessity, 
which  they  never  would  have  taken  up  without 
her.     lipon  this  all  philosophers,  all  men  of  com- 
mon sense  indeed,  must  think  alike.     Usually, 

*  It  is  evident  that  Aristoteles  wrote  his  Politica  after 
Plato,  for  he  alindes  to  a  false  opinion  of  Plato's  in  the 
prooemiom :  but  many  of  the  opinions  must  have  been  pro« 
mulgated  by  both>  long  before  the  publication  of  their  works. 
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if  not  always,  the  poor  are  quiet,  while  there 
m  amongst  themt  no  apprehendon  of  becoming 
poorer,  ihat  is,  while  the  goverament  is  not  op- 
pressire  and  unjust :  but  the  rieh  are  often  the 
most  flotisfied  while  the  govemment  is  the  most 
onjust  and  oppressive.  In  all  cbil  dissenskms,  ive 
find  the  wealthy  lead  fbrth  the  idle  aad  disaplate 
poor,  against  the  honest  and  indu^oas ;  and  ge- 
nerally  with  success;  beeause  the  numbers  are 
greater  in  calamitous  times ;  beeause  this  party 
|l18  ready  at  band  the  means  of  eqinpment;  be- 
eause the  young  and  active,  never  protie  to  re- 
fiexion,  are  influenced  more  by  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  fortune  than  by  the  calculation  of  a  dower ; 
and  beeause  there  are  few  so  firm  and  indq>endeDt . 
43  not  to  re^t  willingly  on  patronage,  or  as  netto 
preferr  that  of  the  most  potent. 
-  ■  In  writing  on  government,  we  ought  not  only 
to  search  for  what  is  best>  but  for  what  is  prac- 
ticäble.  Plato  has  done  neither,  nor  indeedüas 
he  searched  at  all ;  instead  of  it  he  has  thought  it 
«ifficient  to  stud  a  piain  argument  with  an  end- 
lesa  ^ariety.  of  bri^t  and  prominent  fopics»  Now 
diversity  of  topics  has  not  even  the  merit  of  in- 
vention  in  all  cases :  he  is  the  most  inventive  wh^ 
finds  most  tp  say  upon  one  subject,  and  renders 
all  of  it  applicable  and  useful.     Splendid  things 
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are  the  most  easy  to  find  and  the  most  difficult  to 

manage.     If  I  order  a  bridle  for  my  horse,  and  he 

of  whom  I  Order  it  brings  me  rieh  trappings  in 

place  pf  it,  do  I  not  justly  deem  it  an  importunate 

äud  >iUy  answer  to  my  remonstrances,  when  he 

teils  me  that  the  trappings  are  more  costly  than 

the  bridle? 

Be  assured,  my  Callisthenes,  I  speak  not  from 

any  disrespect  tQ  a  writer  so  highly  and  so  justly 

celebrated.     I  wish  so  extraordinary  a  man,  as  he, 

had  been  equally  exempt  from  contepiptuousness 

and  malignity.    We  have  conversed  at  other  times 

on  his  conduct  toward  Xenophon,  and  indeed  to- 

ward  all  the  other  more  eminent  disciples  of  So- 

crates.     I  had  coUeeted  the  documen;ts  on  which 

I  formed  an  exaet  account  of  the  most  flourishing 

States,  and  of  the  manners,  laws,  and  customs,  by 

which  they  were  so,  being  of  opinion  that  no  know- 

ledge  is  so  useful  to  a  Commonwealth  as  this.     I 

had  also,  as  you  remember,  drawn  up  certain  rules 

for  poetry,  taking  my  examples  from  Homer  prin- 

cipally»  and  from  our  great  dramatists.     Plato  imr 

mediätely  forms  a  republic  in  the  clouds,  to  over* 

flhädow  all  mine  at  once,  and  descends  only  to 

kick  the  poets  through  the  streets.     Homer,  the 

Chief  obrject  of  my  contemplation,  is  the  chief  ob- 

ject  of  his  attack.     I  acknowledge  that  the  lower 
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and  middle  order  of  poets  are  in  general  the  wont 
nieinbers  of  society :  but  the  energies  which  exalt 
one  to  the  higher,  enable  him  not  only  to  adom 
but  to  protect  his  country.  Plato  says,  the  godis 
are  d^raded  by  Homer :  yet  Homer  has  omitted 
those  light  and  ludicrous  tales  of  them,  which 
rather  suit  the  manners  of  Plato  than  bis.  He 
thought  about  the  gods,  I  suspect,  just  as  you 
and  I  do,  and  cared  as  little  how  Homer  treated 
them :  yet,  with  the  prison  of  Soerates  before  his 
eyes,  and  his  own  Dialogues  under  them^  he  had 
the  cruelty  to  cast  forth  this  effusion  against  the 
mild  Euripides.  His  souls  and  their  oceupancy 
of  bodies  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  with  gravity,  and, 
as  I  am  inclined  for  the  present  to  keep  mine  where 
it  isy  I  will  be  silent  on  the  subject« 

CALLISTHENES. 

I  must  inform  you,  my  friend  and  teacher,  that 
your  Macedonian  pupil  is  like  to  interrupt  your 
arrangements  in  that  business.  I  am  informed, 
and  by  those  who  are  always  credible  in  such 
assertions,  that,  without  apologies,  excuses,  and 
prostrations,  Aristoteles  will  foUow  the  shades  of 
Clitus  and  Parmenio.  There  is  nothing  of  which 
Alexander  is  not  jealous ;  no,  not  even  eating  and 
drinking.  If  any  great  work  is  to  be  destroyed, 
he  must  do  it  with  his  own  hands.     After  he  had 
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burned  down  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  the  glory  of 
which  he  envied  a  strumpet,  one  Polemarchus 
thought  of  winning  his  favour  by  destroying  the 
tomb  :  he  wept  for  spite  and  hanged  him.  Those 
who  are  jealous  of  power,  are  so  from  a  conscious- 
ness  of  strength :  those  who  are  jealous  of  wisdora, 
are  so  from  a  consciousness  of  wanting  it.  Weak- 
ness  has  its  fever . . .  but  you  appear  grave  and 
thoughtful. 

ARISTOTELES. 

The  barbarians  no  more  interest  me  than  a 
shoal  of  fishes. 

CALLISTHENES. 

I  entertain  the  sanie  opinion. 

ARISTOTELES. 

Of  their  rulers  equally  ? 

CALLISTHENES. 

Yes,  certainly ;  for  amongst  them  there  can  be 
no  other  distinction  than  in  titles  and  in  dress. 
A  Persian  and  a  Macedonian,  an  Alexander  and 
a  Darius»  if  they  oppress  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
are  one. 

ARISTOTELES. 

Now,  Callisthenes !  ifSocratesand  Anytuswere 
in  the  same  Chamber,  if  the  wicked  had  mixed 
poison  for  the  virtuous,  the  active  in  evil  for  the 
actiye  in  good,  and  some  divinity  had  placed  it  in 
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your  power  to  present  the  cup  to  either,  and, 
touching  your  head,  should  say,  This  head  ako  is 
devoted  to  the  Eumenides  ifthe  choice  be  xvrongi 
what  would  you  resolve  ? 

CALLISTHENES. 

To  do  that  by  command  of  the  god  which  I 
would  likewise  have  done  without  it. 

ARISTOTELES. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  a  myriad  of  tdngs  and 
conquerors  is  not  worth  the  myriadth  part  of  a 
wise  and  virtuous  man,  retum,  Callisthepes,  to 
Babylon,  and  see  that  your  duty  be  performed. 
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HENRY. 

Dost  thou  know  me,  Nanny,  in  this  yeoman's 
dress  ?  Blood !  does  it  require  so  long  and  vacant 
a  Stare  to  recollect  a  husband,  after  a  week  or  two  ? 
No  tragedy-tricks  with  me!  a  scream,  a  sob,  or 
thy  kerchief  a  trifle  the  weiter,  were  enough. 
Why !  verily  the  little  fool  faints  in  earnest. 
These  wh^  faces,  like  their  kinsfolk  the  ghosts, 
give  US  no  warning.  Hast  had  water  enough  upon 
thee  ?  take  that  then . .  •  art  thyself  again  ? 

ANNE. 

Father  of  mercies !  do  I  meet  again  my  husband, 
as  was  my  last  prayer  on  earth !  do  I  behold  my 
beloved  lord  /. .  in  peace  • . .  and  pardoned,  my 
partner  in  eternal  bliss!     It  was  his   voice.      I 
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cannot  see  him . .  •  why  cannot  I  ?  O  why  do  these 
pangs  Interrupt  the  transports  of  the  blessed ! 

HENRY. 

Thou  openert  thy  arms :  faith !  I  came  for  that : 
Nanny,  thou  art  a  sweet  slut  * :  thou  groanest, 

*  Henry  was  Dot  anlearned,  nor  indifferent  to  tbe  costlier 
extemab  of  a  gentleman,  but  in  manners  and  langnage  be 
was  bardly  on  a  lovel  witb  our  ostlers  of  tbe  present  day.  He 
was  fond  of  bearbaitings  and  otber  sncb  amnaementa  in  tbe 
midst  of  tbe  rabble,  and  would  wrestle  witb  Francis  I.  Hii 
reign  is  one  continued  proof»  flaring  and  wearisome  as  a  Lap- 
land  summer^ay,  tbat  even  tbe  Englisb  form  of  goyemmen^ 
nnder  a  sensnal  king  witb  money  at  bis  disposal,  may  serre 
only  to  legitimatize  injustice.  Tbe  Constitution  was  still  in« 
sisted  on^  in  all  its  original  strengtb  and  pnrity,  by  tbose  who 
bad  abolisbed  many  of  its  fundamental  laws,  and  bad  placed 
tbe  remainder  at  tbe  discretion  of  tbe  king.  It  nerer  bat 
bad  a  more  zealoni  advocate  tban  Empson.  TbU  tme  patriot 
of  legiiimacy  reqnested  on  bis  trial,  tbatj  *'  if  be  and  Dndley 
were  punisbed,  it  migbt  not  be  divulged  to  otber  nations,  lest 
tbey  sbould  inferr  tbat  tbe  final  dissolution  of  tbe  Englisb 
government  was  approacbing.'* 

On  tbe  government  and  king^only  one  opinion  now  subsists : 
tbe  government  was  wbatever  tbe  king  ordered  j  and  tbe  kisg 
was  a  ferocions  and  terrific  tbing>  swinging  on  bigb  between 
two  windy  superstitions,  and  caugbt  and  propelled  altemately 
by  Fanaticism  and  Lust.  But  perbaps  tbere  are  some  wbo, 
from  malignity  or  scanty  knowledge^  doubt  tbe  innocence  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  In  fact  sbe  was  too  innocent  for  ber  Station. 
Tbe  frank  and  unsuspicions  gaiety  of  ber  temper,  tbe  restless 
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wench :  art  in  labour  ?  Faith !  among  the  mis- 
takes  of  the  night,  I  am  ready  to  think  almost 
that  thou  hast  been  drinking,  and  that  I  have  not. 

ANNE. 

God  preserve  your  Highness :  grant  me  your 
forgiveness  for  one  slight  offence :  my  eyes  were 
heavy ;  I  feil  asieep  while  I  was  reading ;  I  did 
not  know  of  your  presence  at  first,  and  when  I  did 
I  could  not  speak.  I  strove  for  utterance;  I 
wanted  no  respect  for  my  liege  and  husband. 

HENRY. 

My  pretty  warm  nestling,  thou  wilt  then  lie ! 
thou  wert  reading  and  aloud  too,  with  thy  saintly 

playfnlness  of  high  spirits»  which  we  often  saw  formerly  in 
the  families  of  country  gentlemen,  first  captivated  the  affeo 
tions  and  afterward  raised  the  jealousy  of  Henry.     Tbere  is 
no  instance  in  any  public  trial  (not  even  where  the  defendent 
was  acqaitted)  of  accusations  so  iroprobable   and  ill-snp- 
ported.     Those  who  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  of  her 
pnntv^  acknowledge  her  indiscretion :  bnt  if  indiscretion  is 
removed  froin  all  indecency,  from  all  injury  to  others^  why 
censare  it  ?     What  they  call  indiscretion  in  an  nnfortnnate 
qneen  they  would  call  affability  in  a  fortunate  one.  Lightness 
of  spirits>  which  had  made  all  abont  her  happy  the  whole 
course  of  her  life,  made  her  so  the  last  day  of  it.     Nothing  I 
have  written  or  could  write  on  her^  is  so  affecting  as  the  few 
words  she  spoke  to  the  constable  of  the  toweo  **  laughing 
heartily"     She  was  beheaded  on  the  nineteenth  of  May>  and 
Henry  on  the  morrow  married  Jane  Seymour. 
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cup  of  water  by  thee,  and  . . .  what !  thou  art  still 
girlishly  fond  of  those  dried  cherries  ! 

ANNE. 

I  had  no  other  fruit  to  offer  your  Highness  the 
first  time  I  saw  you,  and  you  were  then  pleased 
to  invent  for  me  some  reason  why  they  should  be 
acceptable.  I  did  not  dry  these  :  may  I  present 
tbem,  such  as  they  are?  we  shall  have  fresh  next 
month. 

HENRY. 

Thou  art  always  driving  away  from  the  dis- 
course.  One  moment  it  suits  thee  to  know  me, 
another  not. 

ANNE. 

Remember,  it  is  hardly  three  months  since  I 
miscarried  * ;  I  am  still  weak  and  liable  to  swoons. 

HENRY. 

Thou    hast   however   thy  bridal  eheeks,  with 

*  Anne  Boleyn  miscarried  of  a  son  January  the  twenty- 
ninth,  1536 :  the  king  concladed  from  this  event  that  his 
manriage  was  disagreeable  to  God.  He  had  abondance  of 
conclosions  for  belieying  that  his  last  manriage  was  disagree- 
able to  God,  whenever  he  wanted  a  fresh  one,  and  was  ready 
in  doe  time  to  give  np  this  too'  with  the  same  resignation ;  bat 
he  never  had  any  conclusions  of  doing  a  thing  disagreeable  to 
God  when  a  divorce  or  decapitation  was  in  question.  CmdtTj 
which^  if  not  the  only  sin,  is  certainly  the  greatest,  has  beeo 
overlooked  as  onc  altogcther  by  the  zealots  of  religion. 
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lustre  upon  them  when  there  is  nonc  elsewhcrc, 
and  obstinate  lips/  resisting  all  Impression :  but, 
now  thou  talkestt  about  miscarrying»  who  is  the 
father  of  that  boy  ? 

ANNE. 

Yours  and  mine  •  •  •  he  who  has  taken  him  to 
his  own  home,  before  (like  me)  he  could  struggle 
or  cry  for  it. 

HENRY. 

Pagan,  or  worse,  to  talk  so !  He  did  not  come 
into  the  world  alive  :  there  was  no  baptism. 

ANNE. 

I  thought  only  of  our  loss  :  my  senses  are  still 
confounded.  I  did  notgive  him  my  milk,  and 
yet  I  loved  him  tenderly ;  for  I  often  fancied,  had 
he  lived,  how  contented  and  joyful  he  would  have 
made  you  and  England. 

HENRY. 

No  subterfuges  and  escapes  •  •  •  I  Warrant,  thou 
canst  not  say,  whether  at  my  enterance,  thou  wert 
waking  or  wandering. 

ANNE. 

Faintness  and  drowsiness  came  upon  me  sud- 
denly  • 

HENRY. 

Well,  since  thou  really  and  truly  sleepedst,  what 
didst  dream  of  ? 
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ANNE. 

I  b^n  to  doubt  whether  I  did  indeed  sleep. 

HENRY. 

Ha !  false  one . . .  never  two  sentences  of  truth 
together . .  •  but  come,  what  didst  think  about, 
asleep  or  awake  ? 

ANNE. 

I  thought  that  God  had  pardöned  me  my 
offences,  and  had  received  me  unto  him. 

HENRY. 

And  nothing  more  ? 

ANNE. 

That  all  my  prayers  had  been  heard,  and  that 
all  my  wishes  were  accomplishing :  the  angels  alone 
can  enjoy  more  beatitude  than  this. 

HENRY. 

Vexatious  little  devil !  she  says  nothing  now 
about  me,  merely  from  perverseness . . .  Hast  thou 
never  thought  about  me,  nor  about  thy  falsehood 
and  adultery  ? 

ANNE.    . 

If  I  had  committed  any  kind  of  falsehood,  in 
regard  to  you  or  not,  I  should  never  have  rested 
until  I  had  thrown  myself  at  your  feet  and 
obtained  your  pardon :  but  if  ever  I  had  been 
guilty  of  that  other  crime,  I  know  not  whether  I 
should  have  dared  to  implore  it,  even  of  God's 
mercy. 
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HENRY. 

Thou  hast  heretofore  cast  some  soft  glances  upon 
Smeaton ;  hast  thou  not  ? 

ANNE. 

He  taught  me  to  play  on  the  virginals,  as  you 
know,  when  I  was  little,  and  thereby  to  please 
your  Highness. 

HENAY« 

And  Brereton  and  Norris,  what  have  they 
taught  thee  ? 

ANNE. 

They  are  your  servants,  and  trusty  ones. 

HENRY. 

Has  not  Weston  told  thee  plainly  that  he  loved 
thee? 

ANNE. 

Yes ;  and .  • . 

HENRY. 

What  didst  thou  ? 

ANNE. 

I  defied  him. 

HENRY. 

Is  that  all  ? 

ANNE. 

I  eould  have  done  no  more  if  he  had  told  me 
that  he  hated  me.  Then  indeed  I  should  have  in- 
curred  more  justly  the  reproäches  of  your  High- 
ness :  I  should  have  smiled. 
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HENRY. 

We  have  proofs  abundant :  they  shall  one  and 
all  confront  thee  •  • .  ay,  clap  thy  hands  and  kiss 

my  sieeve,  haHot ! 

ANNE. 

0  that  so  great  a  favour  is  vouchsafed  me !  my 
honour  is  secure ;  my  husband  will  be  happy  again ; 
he  will  see  my  innocence. 

HENRY. 

Give  me  now  an  account  of  the  monies  thou 
hast  received  from  me,  within  these  nine  months : 
I  want  them  not  back :  they  are  letters  of  gold  in  re- 
cord  of  thy  guilt.  Thou  hast  had  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  within  that  period,  without 
even  thy  asking  ;  what  hast  done  with  it,  wanton  ? 

ANNE. 

1  have  regularly  placed  it  out  to  interest. 

HENRY.  . 

Where  ?     I  demand  of  thee. 

ANNE. 

Among  the  needy  and  ailing.  My  lord  arch- 
bishop  has  the  account  of  it,  sealed  by  him  weekly  *: 

*  Tlie  dake  of  Norfolk  obtained  an  order  that  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  shoald  retire  to  bis  palace  of  Lambeth 
on  the  queen's  trial  Bnrnet  says  that  ehe  had  distribated^ 
in  the  last  nine  months  of  her  life,  between  foarteen  and  fif- 
teen thonsand  pounds  among  the  poor;  a  som  equal  in  yalae 
to  ncarly  ten  times  tlic  amount  at  present.  It  tends  to  prove 
how  little  shc  could  have  reserved  for  vanities  or  for  favorites. 
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I  also  had  a  copy  myself :  those  who  took  away 
my  papers  may  easily  find  it,  for  there  are  few 
others,  and  all  the  rest  lie  open. 

HENRY. 

Think  on  my  munificence  to  thee;  recoUect 
who  made  thee  • .  •  dost  sigh  for  what  thou  hast 
lost? 

ANNE. 

I  do  indeed. 

HENRY. 

I  never  thougfat  thee  ambitious  i  but  thy  vices 
creep  out  one  by  one. 

ANNE. 

I  do  not  regrett  that  I  have  been  a  queen  and 
am  no  wno  longer  so,  nor  that  my  innocence  is 
called  in  question  by  those  who  never  knew  me : 
but  I  lament  that  the  good  people,  who  loved  me 
so  cordially,  hate  and  curse  me }  that  those  who 
pointed  me  out  to  their  daughters  for  Imitation, 
check  them  when  they  speak  about  me }  and  that 
he  whom  next  to  God  I  have  served  with  most 
devotion,  is  my  accuser. 

HENRY. 

Wast  thou  conning  over  something  in  that  dingy 
book  for  thy  defence  ?  Come,  teil  me,  what  wast 
thou  reading  ? 
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ANNE. 

This  ancient  chronicle.  I  was  looking  for  some 
one  in  my  own  condition,  and  must  have  missed 
the  page.  Surely,  in  so  many  hundred  years,  there 
shall  have  been  other  young  maidens,  first  too 
happy  for  exaltation,  and  after  too  exalted  for  bap- 
piness :  not  percbance  doomed  to  die  upon  a  scaf- 
fold,  by  those  they  ever  honoured  and  served  faith- 
fuUy  .  •  •  that  indeed  I  did  not  look  for,  nor  think 
of ;  but  my  heart  was  bounding  for  any  one  I  could 
love  and  pity.  She  wonld  be  unto  me  as  a  sister 
dead  and  gone,  but  hearing  me,  seeing  me,  eon- 
soling  me,  and  being  consoled.  O  my  husband,  it ' 
is  so  heavenly  a  thing ... 

HENRY. 

To  whine  and  whrmper,  no  doubt,  is  vastly  hea- 
venly. 

ANNE. 

I  Said  not  so :  but  those,  if  there  be  any  such, 
who  never  weep,  have  nothing  in  them  of  hea- 
venly or  of  earthly.  The  plants,  the  trees,  the 
very  rocks  and  unsunned  clouds,  shew-us  at  least 
the  semblances  of  weeping  :  and  there  is  not  an 
aspect  of  the  globe  we  live  on,  or  of  the  waters  and 
skies  around  it,  without  a  similitude  to  our  joys  or 
sorrows. 
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HENRY. 

I  do  not  remember  that  notion  anywhere.  Take 
care  no  enemy  rake  out  of  it  something  of  mate- 
rialism.  Guard  well  thy  empty  hot  brain :  it  may 
hatch  more  evil.  As  for  those  odd  words,  I  my- 
sdif  would  fain  see  no  great  härm  in  them,  know- 
ing  that  grief  and  phrenzy  strike  out  many  things, 
which  would  eise  lie  still,  and  neither  spirt  nor 
sparkle.  I  also  know  that  thou  hast  never  redd 
any  thing  but  bible  and  history,  the  two  worst 
books  in  the  world  for  young  people,  and  the  most 
certain  to  lead  astray  both  prince  and  subject.  For 
which  reason  I  have  interdicted  and  entirely  put 
down  the  one,  and  will  (by  the  blessing  of  the  Virgin 
and  of  holy  Paul)  commit  the  other  to  a  rigid  cen- 
sor.  If  it  bdhoves  us  kings  to  enact  what  our  people 
shall  eat  and  drink,  of  which  the  most  unruly  and 
rebellions  sjurit  can  entertain  no  doubt,  greatly 
more  doth  it  behove  us  to  examine  what  they  read 
and  think.  The  body  is  moved  according  to  the 
mind  and  will :  we  must  take  care  that  this  move- 
ment be  a  right  one,  on  pain  of  God's  anger  in 
this  life  and  the  next. 

ANNE. 

O  my  dear  husband,  God  is  very  good-natured, 
if  you  will  let  him  be  so :  It  must  be  a  naughty  thing 
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indeed  that  makes  him  angry  beyond  remission. 
Did  you  ever  try  how  pleasant  it  is  to  forgive  any 
one  ?  There  is  nothing  eise  wherein  we  can  re- 
semble  God  perfectly  and  easily. 

HENRY. 

Resemble  God  perfectly  and  easily!  do  vile 
creatures  talk  thus  of  the  Creator  ? 

ANNE. 

No,  Henry,  when  his  creatures  talk  thus  of  him, 
they  are  no  longer  vile  creatures!  When  they 
know  that  he  is  good  they  love  him,  and  when 
they  love  him,  they  are  good  themselves.  0 
Henry !  my  husband  and  king  !  the  judgments  of 
God  are  righteous:  on  this  surely  we  all  must 
think  alike. 

HENRY. 

And  what  then  ?  speak  out .  • .  again  I  com- 
mand  thee,  speak  plainly .  •  •  thy  tongue  was  not 
so  torpid  but  this  moment. 

ANNE. 

If  any  doubt  remains  upon  your  royal  mindof 
your  equity  in  this  business ;  should  it  haply  seem 
possible  to  you  that  passion  or  prejudice,  in  your- 
self  or  another,  may  have  warped  so  strong  an  un- 
derstanding,  do  but  supplicate  the  Almighty  to 
strengthen  and  enlighten  it,  and  he  will  hear  you. 
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HENRY. 

What !  thou  wouldst  fain  chahge  thy  quar- 
ters, ay? 

ANNE. 

My  spirit  is  detached  and  ready,  and  I  shall 
change  them  shortly,  whatever  your  Highness  may 
determine. 

HENRY. 

Yet  thou  appearest  hale  and  resolute,  and  (they 
teil  me)  smirkest  and  smilest  tö  them  all. 

ANNE. 

The  withered  leaf  catches  the  sun  sometimes, 
little  as  it  can  profit  by  it ;  and  I  have  heard  stories 
of  the  breeze,  in  other  climates,  that  sets  in  when 
daylight  is  about  to  close,  and  how  constant  it  is, 
and  how  refreshing.  My  heart  indeed  is  now  sus- 
tained  strangely :  it  became  the  more  sensibly  so 
from  that  time  forward,  when  power  and  grandeur 
and  all  things  terrestrial  were  sunk  from  sight. 
Every  act  of  kindness,  from  those  about  me, 
gives  me  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  such  as  I  did 
not  feel  formerly.  I  was  worse  before  God 
chastened  me ;  yet  I  was  never  an  ingrate.  What 
pains  have  I  taken  to  find  out  the  village-girls, 
who  placed  their  posies  in  my  Chamber  ere  I  arose 
in  the  moming !  how  gladly  would  I  have  recom- 
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pensed  tbe  forester  who  lit  up  a  brake  on  my  birth- 
niglit^  wfaich  eise  had  warmcd  faim  half  the  win- 
ter!  But  these  are  times  past:  I  was  not  queea 
of  England. 

Nor  adaherous^  nor  hereticaK 

ANNE. 

God  be  praised ! 

HEKRT. 

Leamed  sünty  thou  knowest  notlung  of  the 
lighter,  but  perhaps  canst  inform  me  about  the 
graver  of  tbenu 

ANNE. 

Which  may  it  be,  my  li^e  ? 

HENRY« 

Which  may  ii  be,  pestileüce !  I  marvel  thal  the 
walls  of  this  tower  do  not  cräck  aronnd  us  at  such 
impiety. 

ANNBd 

I  wovld  be  instructed  by  the  wiseat  of  theolo- 
gians :  such  is  your  Highness. 

HENRY. 

Are  the  sins  of  the  body,  foul  as  they  are,  com- 
parable  to  those  of  the  soul  ? 

ANNE. 

When  they  are  united  they  must  be  warst. 
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HENRY. 

Go  on,  go  on:  thou  pushest  tby  own  breast 
against  the  sword :  God  has  deprived  thee  of  thy 
reason  for  thy  punishment.  I  must  hear  more ; 
procede/ 1  charge  thee. 

'  ANNE. 

An  aptitude  to  believe  one  thing  rather  than 
another,  from  ignorahce  or  weakness,  or  from  the 
more  persuasive  manner  of  the  teacher,  or  from  his 
purity  of  life,  or  from  the  strong  Impression  of  a 
particular  text  at  a  particular  time,  and  various 
things  besides,  may  influence  and  deeide  our  opi- 
nion }  and  the  band  of  the  Almigbty,  let  us  hope, 
will  fall  gently  on  human  fallibility. 

HENRY. 

Opinion  in  matters  <^  faith !  rare  wisdom !  rare 
religion !  Troth !  Anne,  thou  hast  well  sobered 
me :  I  came  rather  warmly  and  lovingly ;  but  those 
light  ringletSy  by  the  holy  rood»  shall  not  shade 
this  Shoulder  much  longer.  Nay,  do  not  Start ;  I 
tapp  it  for  the  last  time,  my  sweetest.  If  the 
Church  permitted  it,  thou  shouldst  set  forth  on 
the  long  journey  with  the  eucharist  between  thy 
teeth,  however  loth. 

ANNE.    - 

Love  your  Elizabeth,  my  honoured  Lord,  and 
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God  bless  you  !     She  will  soon  forget  to  call  me: 
do  not  chide  her ;  think  how  youDg  she  is  *• 

Could  I,  could  I  kiss  her,  but  once  again!  h 
would  comfort  my  heart . .  •  or  break  it. 

*  Elizabeth  was  not  qoitc  three  yeare  old  at  her  mother's 
death^  being  born  the  sevcnth  of  September  1533. 


It  docä  Dot  appear  that  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  brougbt 
his  wife  to  the  scafibld  for  the  good  of  her  soal,  nor  that  she 
was  pregnant  at  the  time»  which  woold  have  added  mach 
to  the  merjt  of  the  action,  as  there  is  the  probability  that 
the  child  would  have  been  heretical.  Casper  Sdoppios,  who 
floorished  in  the  same  Century^  says^  in  his  Clmssicwm  belli 
sacrij  that  tho  children  ofheretics  shonld  not  be  pardoned^ 
lest>  if  they  grow  up^  they  be  implicated  in  the  wickedness  of 
their  parents^  änd  perish  eternally. 

Literature  and  Religion  seem  to  have  been  contending  one 
handred  years  unintermittiogly,  which  of  tbem  shonld  be 
most  efficieot  in  banishing  all  homanity  and  all  civility  from 
the  world^  the  very  things  which  it  was  their  business  to 
propagate  and  preserve>  and  withont  which  they  not  only  are 
vseless  bot  pernicions.  Scioppios  stood  as  bottle-holder  to 
both^  in  all  their  most  desperate  attacks.  He,  who  was  so 
mnnificent  to  children,  in  little  faggots,  little  swords,  and  little 
halters,  gave  also  a  christmas'hor  to  onr  king  Jaoies  I.  AUji* 
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pkarmacum  regmm  Jelli  draconum  et  veneno  aspidum,  sub 
PhUippi  Morfuti  de  PlessU  nuperd  papatüs  historiä  aödiio, 
appositum,  et  serefdssimo  Domino,  Jacobo  Magna  Britannia 
regiy  strense  Jannarise  loco,  muneri  missum.  From  the  inex- 
hanstible  Stores  of  his  generosity,  he  made  another  such  pre- 
sent  to  this  monarch :  Collyrium  Regium,  BritannicB  regt, 
graviier  ex  ocuiis  laboranti,  muneri  mistum, 

Sir  Henry  Wootton^  who  found  him  in  Madrid^  to  reqaite 
him  for  his  christmas-box  and  box  of  eye-salve,  ordered  him  to 
be  whipt  withoat  a  metaphor;  on  which  Lavanda  says>  Quid 
Hispane  calleat  Scioppius  baud  scio ;  si  quid  tarnen  istius 
lingnse  in  ipso  fnit^  tune  opinor  exseroit  maxime  quando  in 
Hispania  Anglice  vapulavit. 

The  remedies  of  Henry  were  more  infallible>  and  his  gifts 
more  royaU 
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MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


AMD 
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MARCUS. 

The  last  calamities  of  our  countiy,  my  brother 
Quinctus,  have  again  united  us ;  and  something 
like  the  tenderness  of  earlier  days  appears  to  have 
retumed,  in  the  silence  of  ambition  and  in  the 
subsidence  of  hope.  It  has  frequently  occurred 
to  me  how  difFerent  we  all  are,  from  the  moment 
when  the  parental  roof  bursts  asunder,  as  it  were, 
and  the  inmates  are  scattered  abroad,  and  build  up 
here  and  there  new  families.  Many,  who  before 
lived  in  amity  and  concord,  are  then  in  the  con- 
dition  of  those  who,  on  receiving  the  intelligence 
of  some  shipwreck  on  the  shore,  collect  together 
busily  for  plunder,  and  quarrel  on  touching  the 
first  fragment. 
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QÜINCTUS. 

We  never  disagreed  od  the  division  of  any  pro- 
perty,  unless  indeed  the  State  and  its  honours  maj 
be  considered  as  such ;  and  altho  in  r^ard  to 
Cesar,  our  fortune  drew  us  dlfferent  ways  latteriy, 
and  my  gratitude  made  me,  until  yoiir  remon- 
strances  and  prayers  prevailed,  reluctant  to  aban- 
don  him,  you  will  remember  my  anxiety  to  pro- 
cure  you  the  consulate  and  the  triumph.  You 
cannot  and  never  could  suppose  me  unmindful  of 
the  signal  benefits  and  high  distinctions  I  have 
received  from  Cesar,  or  quite  unreluctant  to  desert 
an  anny,  for  my  Services  in  which  he  often  praised 
me  to  you,  both  while  I  was  in  Britain  and  in  Gaul. 
Such  moreover  was  his  generosity,  he  did  not  erase 
my  name  from  his  Commentaries,  for  having  aban- 
doned  and  opposed  his  cause.  My  joy  therefor 
ought  not  to  be  unmingled  at  his  violent  death,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  not  only  for  confidence  and 
command,  not  only  for  advancement  and  glory, 
but  also  for  immortality.  When  you  yourself  had 
resolved  on  leaving  Italy,  to  follow  Cneius  Pom- 
peius,  you  were  sensible,  as  you  told  me,  that  my 
obligations  to  Cesar  should  at  least  detain  me  in 
Italy.  Our  disputes,  which  among  men  who  rea- 
son  will  be  frequent,  were  always  amicable.  Our 
political  views  have  always  been  similar,  and  ge- 
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nerally  the  same.  You  indeed  were  somewhat 
more  aristocratical  and  senatorial;  and  this  pre- 
jndice  has  ruined  both.v  As  if  the  immortal 
Gods  took  a  pleasure  in  confaunding  us  by  the 
difficulty  of  our  choice,  they  placed  the  best  men 
at  the  head  of  the  worst  cause.  Decimus  Brutus 
and  Pordus  Cato  held  up  the  train  of  Sylla  ;  for 
the  kite  civil  wars  were  only  a  continuation,  of  those 
which  the  old  dictator  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have 
extinguished  in  bloöd  and  ruins.  His  faction  was 
in  authority  when  you  first  appeared  at  Rome : 
and  altho  among  your  friends,  and  sometimes  in 
public,  you  have  spoken  as  a  Roman  should  speak 
of  Caius  Marius,  a  respect  for  Pompeius,  the  most 
insmcere  of  men,  made  you  silent  on  the  merits  of 
Sertorius ;  than  whom  there  never  was  a  better 
man  in  private  life,  a  inagistrate  more  upright,  a 
general  more  vigilant,  a  Citizen  more  zealous  for 
the  prerogative  of  our  republic.  Caius  Cesar,  the 
later  champion  of  the  same  party,  overcame  dif- 
ficulties  almost  equally  great,  and,  having  acted 
upon  a  more  splendid  theatre,  may  perhaps  appear 
at  a  distancea  still  greater  character. 

# 

MARCUS. 

He  will  seem  so  to  those  only,  who  place  tem- 
perance  and  prudence,  fidelity  and  patriotism,  asiide 
from  the  component  parts  of  greatness.     Cesar,  of 
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all  men,  knew  best  when  to  trust  fortune :  Ser- 
torius  never  trusted  her  at  all,  nör  marched  a  step 
along  a  path  he  had  not  explored.  The  best  of 
Romans  slew  the  one,  the  worst  the  öther:  the 
death  of  Cesar  was  that  which  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous  would  most  deprecate  for  thenäselves  and 
their  children ;  that  of  Sertorius  what  they  would 
most  desire.  And  since,  Quinetus,  we  have  seen  the 
ruin  of  onr  country,  and  her  enemies  are  intent  on 
ours,  let  US  be  grateful  that  the  last  years  of  life 
have  neither  been  useless  nor  inglorious,  and  that 
it  is  likely  to  close,  not  under  the  condemnation  of 
such  Citizens  as  Cato  and  Brutus,  but  as  Lepidus 
and  Antonius.  It  is  with  more  sorrow  than  aspe- 
rity  that  I  reflect  on  Caius  Cesar.  O  !  had  bis 
heart  been  unambitious  as  his  style,  had  he  been  as 
prompt  to  succour  his  country  as  to  enslave  her, 
how  great,  how  incomparably  great,  were  he! 
Then  perhaps  at  this  hour,  O  Quinctus,  and  in 
this  villa,  we  should  have  enjoyed  his  humorous 
and  erudite  discourse;  for  no  man  ever  tempered 
so  seasonably  and  so  justly  the  materials  of  con- 
versation .  How  graceful  was  he !  how  unguarded ! 
His  whole  character  was  uncovered  ;  as  we  reprc- 
sent  the  bodies  of  heroes  and  of  gods.  Two  years 
ago,  at  this  very  season,  on  the  third  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia,  he  came  hither,  spontaneously  and  unex- 
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pectedly,  to  dine  with  me ;  and  altho  one  of  his 
attendents  read  to  him,  as  he  desired,  while  he 
was  bathing,  the  verses  on  him  and  Mamurra, 
he  retained  his  usual  good-humour,  and  discoursed 
after  dinner  on  many  points  of  literature,  with 
admirable  ease  and  judgement.  Him  I  shall  see 
again;  and,  while  he  acknowledges  my  justice, 
I  shall  acknowledge  his  virtues,  and  contemplate 
them  unclouded.  I  shall  see  again  our  father, 
and  Mutius  Scevola,  and  you,  and  our  sons,  and 
the  ingenuous  and  faithful  Tyro.  He  alone  has 
power  over  my  life,  if  any  has;  for  to  him  I 
confide  my  writings.  And  our  worthy  Marcus 
Brutus  will  meet  me,  whom  I  will  embrace  among 
the  first :  for,  if  I  have  not  done  him  an  injury,  I 
have  caused  him  one.  Had  I  never  lived,  or  had 
I  never  excited  his  envy,  he  might  perhaps  have 
written  as  I  have  done  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing  me,  he  caught  both  cold  and  fever.  Let  us 
pardon  him  ;  let  us  love  him  :  with  a  weakness 
that  injured  his  eloquence,  and  with  a  soflness  of 
soul  that  sapped  the  Constitution  of  our  State,  he 
is  no  unworthy  branch  of  that  family,  which  will 
be  remembered  the  longest  among  men. 

O  happy  day,  when  I  shall  meet  my  equals,  and 
when  my  inferiors  shall  trouble  me  no  more ! 

Man  thinks  it  miserable  to  be  cut  off  in  the 
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midst  of  his  projects :  he  should  rather  think  it 
miserable  to  have  formed  them  :  for  the  one  is  his 
own  action,  the  other  is  not ;  the  one  was  subject 
from  the  beginning  to  disappointments  and  rexa- 
tions,  the  other  ends  them.  And  what  tnily  is 
that  period  of  life  in  which  we  are  not  in  the  midst 
of  our  projects  ?  They  spring  up  only  the  more 
rank  and  wüd,  year  after  year,  from  their  extinc 
tion  or  from  their  change  of  form,  as  herbage  from 
the  corruption  and  dying  down  of  herbage. 

I  will  not  dissemble  that  I  upheld  the  senatorial 
cause,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  my  dignity 
was  to  depend  on  it.  Had  the  opposite  party  been 
triumphant,  and  the  senate  been  abolished,  I  should 
never  have  had  a  Catilinarian  conspiracy  to  quell, 
and  few  of  my  orations  would  have  been  delivered. 
Without  a  Senate  what  Verres  ?  •  • . 

QUINCTÜS. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Marian  faction  would 
have  annuUed  our  order  ? 

MARCUS. 

I  believe  that  their  safety  would  have  required 
its  min,  and  that  their  vengeance,  not  to  say  their 
equity,  would  have  accomplished  it.  The  civil 
war  was  of  the  senate  against  the  equestrian  order 
and  the  people,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wealth 
of  the  patricians,  accumulated  in  the  time  of  Sylla, 
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by  the  proscription  of  all  whom  violence  made,  or 
avarice  calkd,  its  adversaries.  It  would  have  been 
neceesaiy  to  confiscate  the  whole  property  of  the 
oi'der^  and  to  banish  its  members  from  Italy.  Any 
measures  short  of  these  would  have  been  inade- 
quate  to  compensate  the  people  for  their  losses ;. 
nor  would  there  have  been  a  sufficient  pledge  for 
the  maintenance  of  tranquility*  The  exelusion  of 
three  hundred  families  from  theu*  estates,  which 
they  had  acquired  in  great  part  by  rapine,  and  their 
expulsion  from  a  conntry  which  they  had  inun- 
dated  with  blood,  would  have  prevented  that  par- 
tition-treaty,  whereby  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
three  men  the  properties  xuid  lives  of  all. 

There  should  in  no  govemment  be  a  contrariety 
of  inteterts«  Checks^are  useful :  but  it  is  better 
to  stand  in  no  need  of  them«  Bolts  and  bars  are 
good  things :  but  would  you  establish  a  College  of 
thieves  and  robbers  to  try  how  good  they  are? 
Mi^fortune  has  taught  me  many  truths,  which  a 
few  years  ago  I  should  have  deemed  suspicious 
and  dangerous.  The  fall  of  Rome  and  of  Car- 
thage»  the  form  of  whose  govemments  was  almost 
the  same,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  divisions  of 
the  ambitious  in  their  Senates:  for  we  conscript 
fathers  call  that  ambition  which  the  lower  ranks 
call  avarice:  in  fact  the  only  difference  is,  that 
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the  one  wears  fine  linen,  the  other  coarse ;  one 
covets  the  govemment  of  Asia,  the  other  a  flask 
of  vinegar.  The  people  were  indifferent  which 
side  prevailed,  until  their  houses,  in  that  country 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  in  this  were  delivered  to 
murderers  and  gamesters. 

QÜINCTÜS. 

PainfuI  is  it  to  reflect,    th^t  the  greatness  of 
nearly  all    men   originates   from  what  has  been 
taken  by  fraud   or  violence  out  of  the  common 
stock.     The  greatness  of  states,  on  the  contrary, 
depends  on  the  subdivision  of  property,  chiefly  of 
the  landed,    in  very  moderate  portions;  on  the 
frugal   pay  of  all  functionaries,  chiefly  of  those 
who  possess  a  property ;  and  on  unity  of  interests 
and  designs  in  all  classes.     Where  provinces  are 
allotted,  not  for  the  public  Service,  but  for  the  en- 
richment  of  private  families,  where  consuls  wish 
one  thing  and  tribunes  wish  another,    how  can 
there  be  prosperity  or  safety  ?  If  Carthage,  whose 
govemment  (as  you  observe)  much  resembled  ours, 
had  allowed  the  same  rights  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa,  had  she  been  as  zealous  in  civilizing  as 
in  coercing  them,  she  would  have  ruined  oür  Com- 
monwealth and  mied  the  world.     Rome  found  all 
the  rest  of  Italy  more  cultivated  than  herseif,  bat 
corrupted  for  the  greater  part  by  luxury,  ignorant 
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of  military  science^  and  more  patient  of  slavery 

than  of  toil.     She  conquered ;  and  in  process  of 

time  infused   into  them  somewhat  of  her  spirit, 

and  imparted  to  them  somewhat  of  her  institutions. 

Nothing  was  then  wanting  to  her  policy,  but  only 

to  grant  voluntarily  what  she  might  have  foreseen 

they  would  unite  to  enforce,  and  to  have  consti- 

tuted  a  social  body  in  Italy.     This  would  have 

rendered  her  invincible.     Ambition  would  not  per* 

mitt  our  Senators  to  divide  with  others  the  wealth 

and  aggrandi^ement  arising  from  authority:  and 

hence  our  worst  Citizens  are  become  our  rulers. 

The  same  error  was  committed  by  Sertorius,  but 

from  purer  principles.     He  created  a  Senate  iii 

Spain,  but  admitted  no  Spaniard.     The  practice 

of  disinterestedness,  the  force  of  virtue,  in  despite 

of  so  gricTOus  an  afiront,  united  to  him  the  bravest 

and  most  honorable  of  nations«  If  he  had  granted 

to  them  what  was  theirs  by  nature,  and  again  due 

to  them  for  benefits,  he  would  have  had  nothing  eise 

to  regrett,  than  that  they  had  so  often  broken  our 

legions,  and  covered  our  Commanders  with  shame. 

What  could  be  expected  in  our  country,  where 

the  aristocracy  possessed,  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  more 

than  half  the  Land,  and  di&posed  of  all  the  revenues 

smd  Offices  arising  from  our  conquests?     It  would 

be  idle  to  remark  that  our  armies  were  paid  out  of 

VOL.  IT.  CO 
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tbe  latter,  when  thone  armief  were  bat  the  hooje- 
hold  of  the  rieh,  and  neceasary  to  their  safety.  Oa 
auch  reaaoning  there  ia  no  clear  profity  no  pio> 
perty,  no  possesaion:  we  cannot  eat  without  a 
Cook,  without  a  huabandman,  withoat  a  botcher : 
these  take  a  part  of  our  money.  The  anmes  were 
no  less  the  annies  of  the  aristocracy  than  the  moiiej 
that  paid  them  and  the  provinces  that  aupplied  it; 
no  less,  in  short,  than  their  heda  and  bolsters. 

Why  could  not  we  hare  done  £rom  policy  and 
equity,  what  has  been  and  often  will  be  done,  ander 
another  name,  by  favour  and  iniquity  ?  On  the 
agrarian  law  we  never  were  unanimous :  yet  Tibe- 
rius  Gracchus  had,  among  the  upholders  of  hit 
plan,  the  most  prudent,  the  most  equitable»  and  tbe 
most  dignified,  in  the  republic :  Lelius,  the  friend 
of  Scipio,  whose  wisdom  and  moderation  you  have 
lately  so  extoUed  in  your  dialogue ;  Crassus,  then 
pontifex  maximus ;  and  Appius  Claudius,  resolved 
by  this  virtuous  and  patriotic  deed,  to  wipe  away 
the  stain  left  for  ages  on  bis  family,  by  its  licen- 
tiousness,  pride,  and  tyranny.  To  these  names 
another  must  be  added ;  a  name  which  we  have 
been  taught  from  our  youth  üpward  to  hold  in 
reverenee,  the  greatest  of  our  jurists,  Mutius  See- 
vola.  The  adversaries  of  the  measure  cannot  deny 
the  humanity  and  liberality  of  its  provisions,  by 
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which  namely  those,  who  might  be  punished  for 
violating  the  laws,  should  be  indemnified  for  the 
loss  of  the  very  possessions  they  held  illegally, 
and  these  possessions  should  be  distributed  among 
the  poorer  families ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
rupting  their  votes,  but  that  they  should  haye  no 
temptation  to  seil  them, 
You  smile,  Marcus ! 

,  MARCUS. 

For  this  very  thing  the  Conscript  Fathers  were 
inimical  to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  accused  him  of 
an  attempt  to  introduce  visionary  and  impracticable 
changes  into  the  Commonwealth.  Among  the 
eider  of  his  partisans,  some  were  called  ambitious, 
some  prejudiced ;  among  the  younger,  some  were 
madmen ;  the  rest  traitors ;  just  as  they  were  pro- 
lected  or  unprotected  by  the  power  of  their  fami- 
ties  or  the  influence  of  their  friends. 

QUINCTÜS. 

The  most  equitable  and  necessary  law  promul- 
gated  of  latter  times  in  our  republic,  was  that  by 
Caius  Gracchus,  who,  finding  all  our  magistratures 
in  the  disposal  of  the  Senate,  and  witnessing  the 
acquittal  of  all  criminals,  whose  peculations  and 
extortions  had  ruined  our  provinces  and  shaken 
our  dominion,  transferred  the  judicial  power  to  the 
equestrian  order.  Cepio's  law,  five-and-twenty 
years  afterward,  was  an  infringement  of  this ;  and 

o  o2 
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the  oration  of  Lucius  Crassus  in  its  favour,  bearmg 
with  it  the  force  of  genius  and  the  stamp  of  au- 
thority,  formed  hi  great  measnre,  as  you  acknow- 
ledge,  both  your  politics  and  your  eloquence.  The 
intimacy  of  Crassus  with  Aculeo  *,  the  husband  of 
our  matemal  aünt,  inclined  you  perhaps  to  follow 
the  more  readily  his  opinions,  and  to  set  a  higher 
value,  tiian  you  might  otherwise  have  done,  od  his 
celebrated  oration. 

MARCUS. 

You  must  remeiiiber,  my  brother,  that  I  neither 
was  nor  professed  myself  to  be  adverse  to  every 
agrarian  law,  tho  I  opposed  with  all  my  energy 
and  authority  that  agitated  by  RuUus.  On  which 
very  occasion  I  represented  the  two  Gracchi  as 
most  excellent  men,  ihflamed  by  the  purest  love 
of  the  Roman  people,  in  their  proposal  to  divide 
among  the  Citizens  what  was  unquestionably  their 
due.  .1  mentioned  them  as  those  on  whose  wis- 
dom  and  institutions  many  of  the  solider  parts 
in  our  govemment  were  erected ;  and  I  opposed 
the  particular  law  at  that  time  laid  before  the 
people,  as  leading  to  the  tyranny  of  a  decem- 
virate.  The  projects  of  Cesar  and  Pompeius  on 
this  business  were  unjust  and  pemicious;  those 

*  Cumque  nos  cum  consobrinis  nostris,  Aculeonis  fi]iis>  et 
ea  disceremus  qua  Crasso  placerent  et  iis  doctoribus  qaibus 
ille  uteretur  eriidiremur.  De  Oratore,  i.  II. 
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of  Gracchus  I  now  acknowledge  to  have  been 
eqoitable  to  the  Citizens  and  salutary  to  the  State. 
Unless  I  made  you  this  concession,  how  could  I 
defend  my  own  conduct  a  few  months  ago,  in  per- 
suading  4he  Senate  to  distribute  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  fourth  l^ion,  and  the  legion  of  Mars,  for 
their  Services  to  the  republic,  those  very  lands  in 
Campania,  which  Cesar  and^  Pompeius  would  have 
divided  and  allotted  in  favour  of  their  partisans  in 
Usurpation.  Caius  Gracchus,  on  the  contrary,  would 
look  aside  to  no  advantage  or  Utility,  and  lost  the 
most  powerful  of  bis  friends,  adherents,  and  re- 
latives, by  bis  rectitude  and  inflexibility.  Besides 
those  letters  of  bis  which  are  published,  I  remem- 
ber  one  in  answer  to  bis  mother,  which  Scevola 
was  fond  of  quoting,  and  of  which  he  possessed  the 
original.  The  words  of  Cornelia,  as  well  as  I  can 
recollect  them,  are  these : 

"  I  have  received  the  determination  of  Lelius 
and  of  Scipio,  in  which  they  agree,  as  usual.  He 
teils  me  that  he  never  shall  cease  to  be  the  advocate 
of  so  righteous  a  cause,  if  you  will  consent  that  the 
soldiers,  who  subdued  for  our  republic  the  cities 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  shall  partake  in  the 
public  benefit :  that  Scipio  is  well  aware  how  adverse 
the  proposal  would  render  the  Senate  to  him ;  and 
at  the  same  time  how  unpopulär  he  shall  be  among 
bis  fellow  Citizens  at  Ronie,  which  may  excite  a 
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suspicion  in  bad  and  thoughtless  men,  that  he 
would  gratify  the  army  in  defiance  of  each  aatho- 
rity.  He  requests  you  to  consider,  that  these  sol- 
diers  are  for  the  greater  part  somewhat  elderly; 
and  that  granting  them  possessions,  on  which  they 
may  sit  down  and  Test,  cannot  be  the  means  an 
ambitious  man  would  take  for  his  aggrandizement« 
He  wishes  to  render  them  inclined  to  peace,  not 
alert  for  disturbances,  and  as  good  Citizens  as  they 
have  been  good  soldiers ;  and  he  entreats  you,  by 
the  sanctity  of  your  office,  not  to  deprive  them  of 
what  they  should  possess  in  common  with  others, 
for  no  better  reason  than  because  they  defended 
hy  their  valour  the  property  of  all.  If  you  assent 
to  this  proposal,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  him,  he 
says,  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  the  Common- 
wealth, referred  to  him  by  the  Senate,  not  without 
danger,  my  dear  Caius,  tho  rather  to  his  life  than 
to  his  dignity.  So  desirable  a  measure,  he  adds, 
ought  never  to  be  carried  into  effect,  nor  sup- 
ported  too  pertinaciously,  by  the  general  of  an 
army." 

QUINCTÜS. 

I  never  knew  of  this  letter.  Scevola»  I  imagine, 
would  not  give  it  out  of  his  hands  for  any  one  to 
read,  in  public  or  at  home.  Do  you  remember  as 
much  of  the  answer  ? 
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MARCUS. 

I  think  I  may  do:  for  the  language  of  tbe 
Oracchi  was  among  my  exercises ;  and  I  wonder 
that  you  have  not  heard  me  rehearse  both  pieces» 
in  the  practice  of  declamation.  Caius  answers  his 
mother  thus : 

"  Mother,  until  you  have  exerted  your  own 
eloquence  to  persuade  me,  if  indeed  you  partici- 
pate  in  the  opinions  of  Lelius,  never  shall  I  agree 
that  the  soldiers  of  Scipio  have  an  allotment  of 
land  in  Italy.  If  we  withdraw  our  veterans  from 
Spain  and  Africa,  barbarian  kings  will  tread  upon 
our  footsteps,  efi&ce  the  traces  of  our  civilization, 
and  obliterate  the  memorials  of  our  glory.  The 
countries  will  be  useful  to  us :  even  if  they  never 
were  to  be  so,  we  must  provide  against  their  be- 
coming  injurious  and  pemicious,  as  they  would 
be  under  any  other  power.  Either  we  should  not 
fight  an  enemy,  or  we  should  fight  until  we  have 
overcome  him.  Afterwards  to  throw  away  what 
we  have  taken,  is  the  pettishness  of  a  child;  to 
drop  it,  is  the  imbecility  of  a  suckling.  Nothing 
of  wantonness  or  of  frowardness  is  compatible  with 
Warfare,  or  congenial  with  the  Roman  character. 
To  relinquish  a  conquest  is  an  acknowledgement 
of  injustice,  or  incapacity,  or  fear. 

<<  Our  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Scipio, 
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have  subdued  two  countries,  of  a  soll  more  fertOe 
than  ours,  and  become  by  a  series  of  battles,  and 
by  intestine  discord,  less  populous.  Let  them  di- 
vide  and  enjoy  it.  The  beaten  should  always  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  instigators  sbould 
be  deprived  of  their  possessions  and  their  live& 
Which,  i  pray  you,  is  the  more  reasonable ;  that 
the  Roman  people  shall  incurr  debts  by  ha^ing 
conquered,  or  that  the  weight  of  those  debts  shdl 
fall  totally  on  the  vanquished?  Either  the  war 
was  unjust  against  themt  or  the  conditions  of  peace 
against  us.  Our  Citizens  are  fined  and  imprisoned 
(since  their  debts  begin  with  fine  and  end  with  im- 
.  prisonment)  fqr  having  hurt  them  !  What !  shall 
we  strike  and  run  away  ?  or  shall  our  soldier,  whea 
he  hath  stript  the  armour  from  bis  adversary» 
say,  NOf  I  will  not  take  this :  J  will  go  to  RamCf 
and  suit  my  seif  with  better! 

**  Let  the  army  be  well  compensated  forits  t(Hlf 
and  perils  :  let  it  enjoy  the  fruit  of  its  triumphs  on 
the  soil  that  bore  them.  Never  will  any  new  one 
keep  the  natives  in  such  awe*  Those  who  fight  fcnr 
slavery  should  at  all  events  have  it :  they  should 
be  sold  as  bondsmen.  The  calamities  of  Carthage 
and  of  Numantia  strike  the  bosom  eveu  of  the  con- 
queror.  How  many  of  the  brave,  how  many  of  the 
free,  how  many  of  the  wise  and  of  the  virtuous, 
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perished  within  their  walls !  Bat  the  petty  princes 
and  their  satellites  should  be  brought  to  market : 
not  one  of  them  sHould  have  a  span  of  earth,  or  a 
vest,  or  a  carcase,  of  bis  own«  Spaniards  and  Afri- 
cans,  who  preferr  the  domination  of  a  tetrarch  to 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  ought  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  our  legionaries  in  Spain  and  Africa, 
whether  by  the  gang  or  the  dozen^  whether  for  the 
mine  or  the  arena.  While  any  such  are  still  in 
existence^  and  while  their  country,  of  which  they 
are  unworthy,  opens  regions  inexplored  before  us, 
and  teeming  with  fertility,  I  will  not  permitt  that 
the  victorious  army  partake  in  the  distribution  of 
our  home-domains.  Write  this  to  Lelius;  and 
write  it  for  Scipio's  Information ;  Imploring  him  so 
to  act  as  that  he  never  may  enfeeble  the  populär 
voice,  nor  deaden  the  world's  applause.  Remind 
him,  O  mother,  for  we  both  love  him,  how  little  it 
would  become  a  good  Citizen,  and  brave  soldier,  to 
raise  up  any  cause  why  he  should  have  to  guard 
himself,  against  the  suspicions  and  strategems  of 
the  Senate." 

QUINCTUS. 

The  attempt  to  restore  the  best  and  wisest  of  our 
ancient  customs,  was  insolently  and  falsely  called 
Innovation  :  for,  from  the  foundation  of  our  city, 
a  part  of  the  conquered  lands  was  sold  by  auction 
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undcr  the  specar;  an  expression  which  has  since  been 
lued  to  designate  the  same  transaction  when  within 
the  waUs ;  another  part  was  holden  in  common ;  a 
third  was  leased  out  at  an  easy  rate  to  the  poorer 
Citizens.  So  that  formerly  the  lower  and  interme- 
diate  class  possessed,  by  right,  almost  the  exclnsiTe 
benefit  oitwo  thirds,  and  an  equal  chance(where?er 
there  was  industry  and  frugality)  to  the  other*  Lat- 
terly,  by  various  kinds  of  vexation  and  oppression, 
they  had  been  deprived  of  nearly  the  whole. 

Cornelia  was  not  a  woman  of  a  heart  so  sickly- 
tender,  as  to  awaken  its  sympathies  at  all  hoars» 
and  to  excite  and  pamper  in  it  a  false  appetite* 
Like  the  rest  of  her  family,  she  cared  little  or  no- 
thing for  the  applauses  and  opinions  of  the  people : 
she  loye4  justice ;  and  it  was  on  justice  that  she 
wished  her  children  to  lay  the  foundations  oftheir 
glory.  This  ardour  was  inextinguished  in  herby 
the  blood  of  her  eider  son.  She  saw  his  name 
placed  where  she  wished  it ;  and  she  pointed  it  out 
to  Caius.  Scandalous  words  may  be  written  on 
the  wall  under  it,  by  dealers  in  votes  and  traflBcken 
in  loyalty ;  but  little  is  the  worth  of  a  name  that 
perishes  by  chalk  or  charcoal. 

MARCUS. 

The  moral  like  the  physical  body  has  not  alwajs 
the  same  wants  in  the  same  degree.     We  put  off 
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or  on  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  cloathes,  accord- 
ing  to  the  season ;  and  it  is  to  the  season  that 
we  must  accommodate  ourselves  in  government, 
wherin  there  are  only  a  few  leading  principles 
which  are  never  to  be  disturbed.  I  now  perceive 
that  the  laws  of  society  in  one  thing  resemble  the 
laws  of  perspective:  they  require  that  what  is 
below  should  rise  gradually,  and  that  what  is 
above  should  descend  in  the  same  proportion^  but 
not  that  they  should  touch.  Still  less  do  they 
inform  us,  what  is  echoed  in  our  ears  by  new 
masters  from  camp  and  schoolroom^  that  the  wisest 
and  best  should  depend  on  the  weakest  and  worst ; 
and  that^  when  individuals,  however  ignorant  of 
moral  discipline  and  impatient  of  self-restraint,  are 
deemed  adequate  to  the  management  of  their  affiurs 
at  twenty  years,  a  State  should  never  be  so ;  that 
hoys  should  come  out  of  pupilage,  that  men  should 
retum  to  it  j  that  people  in  their  actions  and  abili- 
ties  so  contemptible  as  the  triumvirate,  should 
become  by  their  own  appointment  our  tutors  and 
guardians,  and  shake  their  scourges  over  Marcus 
Brutus,  Marcus  Varro,  Marcus  Tullius.  The 
Romans  are  hastening  back,  I  see,  to  the  govem- 
ment  of  absolute  kings,  whether  by  that  name  or 
another  is  iipmaterial,  which  no  virtuous  and  dig- 
nified  man,  no  philosopher  of  whatever  sect,  has 
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Fecommended,  approred,  or  tolerated,  and  than 
which  no  moralist,  no  fabulist,  no  visionary,  no 
poet,  satirical  or  comic»  no  Fescennine  jester,  no 
dwarf  or  eunuch  (the  most  privileged  of  priTi- 
leged  classes),  no  runner  at  the  side  of  a  triumphal 
car,  in  the  utmost  extravagance  of  his  licentious- 
ness,  has  imagined  any  thing  more  absurd,  more 
indecorous,  or  more  insulting.  What  eise  indeed 
18  the  reason  why  a  nation  is  called  barbarous  by 
the  Greeks  and  us  ?  This  alone  stamps  the  cba- 
racter  upon  it,  standing  for  whatever  is  monsteroos, 
for  whatever  is  debased. 

What  a  shocking  sight  should  we  consider  an 
old  father  of  a  family,  led  in  chains  along  the 
public  Street,  with  boys  and  prostitutes  shouting 
after  him !  and  should  we  not  retire  from  it 
quickly  and  anxiously?  A  sight  greatly  more 
shocking  now  presents  itself :  an  ancient  nation  is 
reduced  to  slavery,  by  those  who  vowed,  befbre 
the  people  and  before  the  altars,  to  defend  her. 
And  is  it  hard  for  us,  O  Quinctus,  to  tum  away 
our  eyes  from  this  abomination?  or  is  it  necessary 
for  a  Graul  or  an  Illyrian  to  command  us  that  we 
close  them  on  it  ? 

I  am  your  host,  my  brother,  and  must  recall 
you  to  pleasanter  ideas.  How  beautiful  is  this 
Formian  coast !  how  airy  this  villa !     Ah  whither 
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have  I  calied  back  your  reflexions !  it  is  the  «last 
of  ours  perhaps  we  may  ever  see.  Do  you  remem- 
ber  the  races  of  our  children  along  the  sands, 
and  their  constemation  when  Tyro  eried  the 
LcBsirygons  !  the  Leestrygons  !  He  little  thought 
he  prophesied  in  his  mirth,  and  all  tbat  poetry 
has  feigned  of  these  monsters  should  in  so  few 
years  be  accomplished*  The  other  evening»  an 
hour  or  two  before  sünset,  I  sailed  quietly  along 
the  coast,  for  there  was  little  wind,  and  the  still* 
ness  on  shore  made  my  heart  faint  within  me. 
I  remembered  how  short  a  time  ago  I  had  cön- 
versed  with  Cato  in  the  walks  aroimd  the  villa  of 
LucuUuSy  whose  son»  such  was  the  modesty  (^ 
the  youth»  foUowed  rather  than  accompanied  us. 
O  Gods !  how  little  then  did  I  foresee  or  appre- 
hend,  that  the  guardianship  of  this  young  man,  and 
of  Cato's  son,  would  within  one  year  have  devolved 
on  me,  by  the  most  deplorable  death  of  their  natural 
protector.  There  is  something  of  softness,  not  un* 
allied  to  sorrow,  in  these  mild  winter  days  and  their 
humid  sunshine.  I  know  not,  Quinctus,  by  what 
train  or  oonnexion  of  ideas  they  lead  me  rather  to 
the  past  than  to  the  futurc ;  unless  it  be  that,  when 
the  fibres  of  our  bodies  are  telaxed,  as  they  must 
be  in  such  weather,  the  spirits  fall  back  easily 
upon  reflexion,  and  are  idowly  incited  to  expecta- 
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tion.  The  memory  of  those  great  men,  who  Con- 
solidated our  republic.by  their  wisdom,  exalted 
it  by  their  valour,  protected  and  defended  it  by 
their  constancy,  Stands  not  alpne  nor  idly :  they 
draw  US  after  them,  they  place  us  with  them.  O 
Quinctus !  I  wish  I  could  impart  to  you  my  firm 
persuasion,  that  after  death  we  shall  enter  into 
their  society :  and  what  matters  if  the  place  of 
our  reunion  be  not  the  capitol  or  the  forum,  be 
not  Elysian  meadows  or  Atlantic  islands  ?  Locality 
has  nothing  to  do  with  mind  once  free.  Carry 
this  thought  perpetually  with  you;  and  death, 
whether  you  believe  it  terminates  our  whole  exist- 
ence  or  otherwise,  will  lose,  I  will  not  say  its 
terrors,  for  the  brave  and  wise  have  none,  but  its 
anxieties  and  inquietudes. 

QUINCTUS. 

Brother,  when  I  see  that  many  dogmas  in  re- 
ligion  have  been  invented  to  keep  the  intellect  in 
sübjection,  I  may  fairly  doubt  the  rest. 

MARCUS. 

Yes,  if  any  emolument  be  derived  from  them  to 
Colleges  of  priests.  But  surely  he  deserves  the 
dignity  and  the  worship  of  a  god,  who  first  in- 
structed  men  that  by  their  own  volition  they 
might  enjoy  etemal  happiness ;  that  the  road  to 
it  is  most  easy  and  ttios^  beautiful,  such  as  any 
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one  would  take  by  preference,  even  if  nothing 
desirable  were  at  the  end  of  it.  Neither  to  give 
nor  take  oflPence,  are  surely  the  two  things  most 
delightful  in  human  life :  and  it  is  by  these  two 
things  that  etemal  happiness  may  be  attained. 
We  shall  enjoy  a  future  State  accordingly  as  we 
have  employed  our  intellect  and  our  affections. 
Perfect  bliss  can  be  expected  by  few :  but  still 
fewer  will  be  so  miserable  as  they  have  been  here. 

QÜINCTUS. 

A  belief  to  the  contrary,  if  we  admitt  a  future 
life,  would  place  the  gods  beneath  us  in  their  best 
properties,  justice  and  beneficence. 

MARCUS. 

Belief  in  a  future  life  is  the  appetite  of  reason  : 
and  I  see  not  why  we  should  not  gratify  it  as 
unreluctantly  as  the  baser.  Religion  does  not  call 
npon  US  to  believe  all  the  fahles  of  the  vulgär,  but 
on  the  contrary  to  correct  them. 

QÜINCTUS, 

Otherwise,  overrun  as  we  are  in  Rome  by  fo- 
reners  of  all  liations,  and  ready  to  receive,  as  we 
have  been,  the  buffooneries  of  Syrian  and  Egyp- 
tian  priests,  our  Citizens  may  within  a  few  years 
become  not  only  the  dupes,  but  the  tributaries, 
of  these  impostors.  The  Syrian  may  scourge  us 
until  we  join  him  in  bis  lamentation  of  Adonis ; 
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and  the  Egyptian  may  teil  us  that  it  is  unholy  to 
eat  a  chicken,  and  holy  to  eat  an  egg ;  while  a  sly 
rogue  of  Judea  whispers  in  our  ear,  That  is  super- 
stition :  you  go  to  heaven  ifyoupay  me  a  tenth  of 
your  harvests.      This,  I  have  heard  Cneius  Pom- 
peius  relate»  is  done  in  Judea. 

MARCUS. 

Yesy  but  the  tentb  paid  all  the  expenses  both  of 
civil  government  and  religious  \  for  the  magistracy 
was  (if  such  an  expression  can  be  repeated  with 
seriousness)  theocratical*.  In  time  of  peace  a  de- 
cimation  of  property  would  be  intolerable :  but  the 
Jews  have  been  always  at  war,  natives  of  a  sterile 
country  and  neighbours  of  a  fertile  one,  acute,  me- 
ditative, melancholy,  morose.  I  know  not  whether 
we  ourselves  have  performed  such  actions  aß  they 
have,  or  whether  any  nation  has  fought  with  such 
re^Iution  and  pertinacity.  We  laugh  at  their 
worship ;  they  abominate  ours :  in  this  I  think  we 
are  the  wiser  ;  for  surely  on  speculative  points  it  is 
better  to  laugh  than  to  abominate.  But  whence 
have  you  brought  your  eggs  and  chickens  ?  I  have 

*  Th€  Spaniards  had  been  a  refraetory  aod  rebdlions  peo- 
ple>  and  therefof  were  treaUd^  we  may  presmie,  with  litüe 
lenity  :  yet  T.  Livins  teils  ds  that  a  part  of  Spain  paid  Ktenlh, 
another  part  a  twentUth,  Lib.  xliii.  See  also  Tacitas  od 
the  sabject  of  Taxation  Ann,  xiü.  and  Burmann  de  Vectis^aL 
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hear^  our  Varro  teil  many  stories  about  the  Egyp- 
tian  ordinances ;  but  I  do  not  remember  this« 

QUINCTUS. 

Indeed  the  distinction  seems  a  little  too  absurd, 
even  for  the  worshipers  of  cats  and  crocodiles« 
Perhaps  I  may  have  wronged  them  :  the  nation  I 
may  indeed  have  forgotten,  but  I  am  certain  of 
the  fact«  I  place  it  in  the  archives  of  superstition ; 
you  may  deposit  it  in  its  right  cell.     Among  the 
Athenians  the  Priestess  of  Minerva  was  entitled  to 
a  measure  of  barley,  a  measure  of  wheat,  and  an 
obolus,  on  every  birth  and  death  *.     Some  eastem 
nations  are  so  totally  subjected  to  the  priesthood, 
that  a  member  of  it  is  requisite  at  birth,  at  death, 
and,  by  Thalassius !  at  marriage  itself :  he  can  even 
inflict  pains  and  penalties ;  he  can  oblige  you  to  teil 
him  all  the  secrets  of  the  heart ;  he  can  call  your 
wife  to  him,  your  daughter  to  him,  your  blooming 
and  innocent  son ;  he  can  absolve  from  sin  j  he  can 
exclude  from  pardon. 

MARCUS. 

Now,  Quinctus,  egg  and  chicken,  cat  and  cro- 
codile,  disappear  and  vanish  :  you  repeat  impossi- 
bilities:  mankind,  in  its  lowest  degradation,  has 
never  been  depressed  so  low.  The  savage  would 
strangle'  the  impostor  that  attempted  it ;  the  civi- 

*  Aristot.  OecoDom.  1.  2. 

VOL.  ir.  p  p 
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lized  man  would  scourge  him  and  hiss  bim  from 

Society.     Come,  come,  brother!  we  may  expect 

such  a  State  of  things,  whenever  we  find  united  the 

genius  of  the  Cimmerian  and  the  courage  of  the 

Troglodyte.  Religions  wear  out,  cover  them  with 

gold  or  case  them  with  iron,  as  you  will.     Jupiter 

is  now  less  powerful  in  Crete  than  when  he  was 

in  his  cradle  there,  and  spreads  fewer  terrors  at 

Dodona  than  a  shepherd's  cur.     Proconsuls  have 

removed  from  Greece,   from  Asia,  from   Sicily, 

the  most  celebrated  statues;  and  it  is  doubted 

at  last  wh&ther  those  deities  are  in  heaven,  whom 

a  cart  and  a  yoke  of  >oxen  have  carried  away 

on  earth.     When  the  civil  wars  are  over,  and  the 

minds  of  men  become  indolent  and  inactive,  as  is 

always  the  case  after  great  excitement,  it  is  not 

improbable  that  some  novelties  may  be  attempted 

in  religion  :  but,  as  my  prophesies  in  the  course  of 

all  the  late  events  have  been  accompliahed,  so  you 

may  believe  me  when  I  prognosticate  that  our 

religion,  altho  it  should  be  disfigured  and  dete- 

riorated,  will  cotitinue  in  many  of  its  features,  in 

many  of  its  pomps  and  ceremonies,  the  same.     Si- 

bylline  books  will  never  be  wanting,  while  fear  and 

curiosity  are  inherent  in  the  composition  of  man. 

And  there  iä  something  consolatory  in  this  idea : 

for  whatever  be  your  philosophy,  you  must  acknow- 
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ledge  that  it  is  pleasant  to  think,  altho  you  know 
not  wherefor,  that,  when  we  go  away,  things  visi- 
ble,  and  things  also  intellectual,  will  remain  in 
great  measure  as  we  left  them.  A  slight  displea- 
sure  would  be  feit  by  us,  if  we  were  certain  that 
after  our  death  our  houses  would  be  taken  down, 
tho  not  only  no  longer  inhabited  by  us,but  probably 
not  destined  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  our 
cfaildren  ;  and  thateven  these  vineyards,  fields,  and 
gardens,  were  about  to  assume  another  aspect. 

.  QUINCTUS. 

The  sea  and  the  barren  rocks  will  remain  for 
ever  as  they  are:  whatever  is  lovely  changes. 
Misnile  and  slavery  may  convert  our  fertile  plains 
into  pestilential  marshes ;  and  whoever  shall  ex- 
clame  against  the  authors  and  causes  of  such 
devastation,  may  be  proscribed,  slain,  or  exiled. 
Enlightened  and  virtuous  men,  painfullest  of 
thoughts !  may  condemn  him  :  for  a  love  of  se- 
curity  accompanies  a  love  of  study,  and  that  by 
degrees  is  adulation  which  was  acquiescence.  Cruel 
men  have  always  at  their  elbow  the  supporters  of 
arbitrary  power ;  and  altho  the  cruel  are  seldom 
solicitous  in  what  manner  they  may  be  represented 
to  posterity,  yet,  if  any  one  amongst  them  be  rather 
more  so  than  is  customary,  some  projector  will 
whisper  in  his  ear  an  advice  like  this.     "  Oppress, 

p  p  2 
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fine,  imprison,  and  torture,  those  who  (you  have 
reason  to  suspect)  are  or  may  be  philosophers  or 
historians :  so  that,  if  they  mention  you  at  all, 
they  will  mention  you  with  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence.  Your  object  is  attained :  few  will  im- 
plicitly  believe  them  ;  almost  all  will  acknowledge 
that  their  faith  should  be  suspected,  as  there  are 
proofs  that  they  wrote  in  Irritation.  This  is  better 
than  if  they  spoke  of  you  slightingly,  or  cursorily, 
or  evasively.  J3y  employing  a  hangman  extraor- 
dinary,  you  purchase  in  perpetuity  the  .title  of  a 
dement  prince." 

MARCUS. 

Quinctus,  you  make  me  smile,  by  bringing  to 
my  recoUection  that,  among  the  marauders  of 
Pindenissus,  was  a  fellow  called  by  the  Romans 
Foedirupa,  from  a  certain  resemblance  no  less  to 
his  name  than  to  bis  character.  He  commanded 
in  a  desert  and  sandy  distriet,  which  his  father 
and  granfather  had  enlarged  by  violence ;  for  all 
the  family  had  been  robbers  and  assassins.  Sevenil 
schools  had  once  been  established  in  those  parts, 
remote  from  luxury  and  seduetion,  and  several 
good  and  leamed  men  taught  in  them,  having 
fled  from  Mithridates.  Foedirupa  assumed  on  a 
sudden  the  air  and  demeanour  of  a  patriot,  and 
hired  one  Gentius  tö  compose  his  rhapsodies  on 
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the  love  of  our  country,  with  liberty  to  promise 
what  he  pleased.  Gentius  put  two  hundred  pieces 
of  silver  on  his  mule,  rode  to  the  schools,  ex- 
hibited  his  money,  and  promised  the  same  gratuity 
to  every  scholar  who  would  arm  and  march  forth 
against  the  enemy.  The  teachers  breathed  a  free 
and  pure  spirit,  and,  altho  they  well  knew  the 
knavery  of  Gentius,  seconded  him  in  his  mission. 
Gentius,  as  was  ordered,  wrote  down  the  names 
of  those  who  repeated  the  most  frequently  that  of 
country,  and  the  least  so  that  of  Fcedirupa.  Even 
rogues  are  restless  for  celebrity.  The  scholars 
performed  great  Services  against  the  enemy:  on 
their  retum  they  were  disarmed ;  the  promises 
of  Fcedirupa  were  disavowed;  the  teachers  were 
tfarown  into  prison,  accused  of  violating  the  an* 
cient  laws,  of  perverting  the  moral  and  religious 
principles,  and  finally  of  abusing  the  simplicity  of 
youth,  by  illusory  and  empty  promises.  Gentius 
drew  up  against  them  the  bills  of  indictment,  and 
oiFered  to  take  care  of  their  libraries  and  eellars 
while  they  remained  in  prison.  Fcedirupa  cast 
them  all  into  dungeons ;  but,  drawing  a  line  of 
distinction  much  finer  than  the  most  subtile  of 
them  had  ever  done,  /  will  not  kill  thenty  said  he ; 
/  will  only  frighten  them  to  death.  He  became 
at  last   rather   less  cruel  . . .  and    starved   them. 
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Only  one  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  head :  Grenthis 
comforted  him  upon  the  scaffold,   by  reminding 
kirn  how  much  worse  he  would  have  fared  under 
Mithridates,  who  would  not  only  have  commanded 
his  head  to  be  cut  oiF,  but  also  to  be  carried  on  a 
pike,  and  by  assuring  him  that,  instead  of  such 
wanton  barbarity,  he  himself  would  carry  it  to 
the  widow  and  her  children,  within  an  hour  after 
their  Conference  at   furthest.     The   last   words 
moved  him   little ;   he  hardly  heard  them :   his 
heart  and  his  brain  throbbed  in   agony  at  the 
sound  of  children,  of  widow.     He  threw  his  head 
back;  tears  roUed  over  his  temples,  and  dripped 
froin  his  grey  hair.     Ah  wy  dear  friend^  said 
Gentius,    have  I  umoittingly  touched  a  tender 
part?  be  manful;  dry  yoxxr  tyes;  the  children 
are  yours  no  longer;  why  be  concetued  Jbr  uhat 
you  can  never  see  again  ?     My  good  oldjriend^ 
added  he,  how  many  kind  letters  to  me  hos  this 
ring  qf  yours  sealed  formerly !  then,  lifting  up 
the  band,  he  drew  it  slowly  off,  overcome  by  an 
excess  of  grief,  through  which  it  feil  into  his 
bosom,  and  to  moderate  which  he  was  forced  to 
run  away,  looking  as  he  äed  through  the  comer 
of  his  eye  at  the   executioner,  who  seemed  to 
grudge  his  escape.     The  rogue  was   stoned  to 
death  by  those  he  had  betrayed,  not  long  before 
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my  arrival  in  the  province ;  and  an  arrow  frora  an 
unseen  hand  did  justice  on  Foedirupa. 

I  retum  amidst  these  home  scenes. 

On  the  promontory  of  Misenus  is  yet  Standing 
the  mansion  of  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi ; 
the  same  villa  which  Marius  bought  afterwards, 
and  which  our  friend  LucuUus  last  inhabited; 
and,  whether  from  reverence  of  her  virtues  and 
exalted  name,  or  that  the  Gods  preserve  it  as 
a  monument  of  womanhood,  its  exterior  is  un- 
ehanged.  Here  she  resided  raany  years,  and 
never  would  be  induced  to  revisit  Rome,  after  the 
murder  of  her  younger  son.  She  cultivated  a 
variety  of  flowers,  and  naturalized  several  plants, 
and  brought  together  trees  from  vale  and  moun- 
tain,  trees  unproductive  of  fruit,  but  affording 
her,  in  their  superintendence  and  management, 
a  tranquil  and  expectant  pleasure.  We  read  that 
the  Babylonians  and  Persians  were  formerly  much 
addicted  to  similar  places  of  recreation.  I  have 
no  knowledge  in  these  matters '*^;  and  the  first 
time  I  went  thither,  I  asked  many  questions  of 
the  gardener's  boy,  a  ehild  about  nine  years  old. 

*  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  bis  brotlier,  says.  Item  de  bortis 
quod  me  admones,  nee  fai  nnquam  valde  cupidiis,  et  nuuc 
domus  suppeditat  mihi  hortorum  amcenitatem.  Ad  Q.  Fratr. 
1.  3.  ep.  4. 
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He  thought  me  still  more  ignorant  tfaan  I  was, 
and  Said,  among  otber  such  remarks,  I  do  not 
know  what  they  call  thh  plant  at  RomCj  or « 
whether  they  have  it  there ;  but  it  is  among  the 
commonest  here^  beautiful  as  it  is,  and  we  call  it 
cytisus. 

Thank  you,  child  !  said  I  smiling ;  andj  point- 
ing  toward  two  cypresses,  pray,  ichat  da  you  call 
those  high  and  gloomy  trees,  at  the  actremity  of 
the  avenxieyjust  above  the  precipice? 

Others  like  them,  replied  he,  are  called  cy- 
presses ;  but  thescj  I  know  not  why,  have  ahpoyi 
heen  called  Tiberius  and  Caius. 

QUINCTUS. 

Of  all  studies  the  most  delightful  and  the  most 
useful  is  bi(^aphy.  The  seeds  of  great  events 
lie  near  the  surface  ;  historians  delve  too  deep  for 
them.  No  histoiy  was  ever  true :  but  lives  I  have 
read  which,  if  they  were  not  so,  had  the  appear- 
ance,  the  interest,  and  the  Utility  of  truth. 

MARCUS. 

I  have  coUected  facts  about  Cornelia,  worth 
recording;  and  I  would  commemorate  them  the 
rather,  as,  while  the  Greeks  have  had  amongst 
them  no  few  women  of  abilities,  we  can  hardly 
mention  two. 
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QUINCTUS. 

Yet  ours  have  advantages  which  theirs  had 
not.  Did  Cornelia  die  unrepining  and  con- 
tented  ? 

MARCUS. 

She  was  firmly  convinced  to  the  l^t,  that  an 
agrarian  law  would  have  been  both  just  and  bene- 
ficial ;  and  was  consoled  that  her  illustrious  sons 
had  discharged  at  once  the  debt  of  nature  and  of 
patriotism.  Glory  is  a  light  that  shines  from  us 
on  others,  and  not  from  others  on  us.  She  was 
assured  that  future  ages  would  render  justice  tö 
the  memory  of  her  children;  but  she  thought 
they  had  already  reeeived  the  highest  approbation, 
when  they  l\ad  reeeived  their  own.  If  anything 
still  was  wanting,  their  mother  gave  it. 

No  stranger  of  distinetion  lef);  Italy  without  a 
visit  made  to  Cornelia.  One  would  imagine  that 
they,  and  that  she  particularly,  would  avoid  the 
mention  of  her  sons.  It  was  however  the  subject 
on  which  she  most  delighted  to  converse,  and 
which  she  never  failed  to  introducej  on  finding  a 
worthy  auditor.  I  have  heard  from  our  father 
and  from  Scevola,  both  of  whom  in  their  adoles- 
cence  had  been  present  on  such  occasions,  that 
she  mentioned  her  children,  no  longer  indeed 
with  the  calm  complacency  and  füll  content,  with 
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which  she  shewed  them  to  the  lady  of  Campania 
as  her  gems  and  omaments,  but  with  such  an  ex- 
ultation  of  delight  at  glory,  as,  in  the  generosity 
of  her  soul,  she  would  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 
So  little  of  what  is  painful  in  emotion  did  she 
exhibit  at  the  reeital,  those  who  could  not  compre- 
hend  her  magnanimity,  at  first  believed  her  mad- 
dened  by  her  misfortunes ;  but  so  many  signs  of 
wisdom  soon  displayed  themselves,  such  staidness 
and  sedateness  of  demeanour,  such  serene  majestic 
suavity,  they  feit  as  if  some  deity  were  present; 
and  when  wonder  and  admiration  and  awe  per- 
mitted  them  to  lifl  up  their  eyes  again  toward 
her,  they  discovered  from  her's  that  the  fondest 
of  mothers  had  been  speaking. .  .the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi. 

Your  remark,  on  the  preeminence  of  bic^raphy 
over  history,  is  just ;  and  yet  how  far  below  the 
truth  is  even  the  best  reforesentation  of  those  upon 
whose  minds  the  Gods  have  lodced  down  gracious- 
ly,  and  the  Muses  have  vouchsafed  to  descend ! 
How  much  gre^ber  wmild  the  greatest  man  ap- 
pear,  if  any  one  about  him  could  perceive  those 
innumerable  filaments  of  thought,  which  Ineak  as 
they  arise  from  the  bndn,  and  the  slenderest  of 
which  is  worth  all  the  wisdom  of  many^  at  whose 
discretion  lies  the  felicity  of  nations !     This  in 
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itself  is  impossible  ;  but  there  are  fewer  who  con- 
sider  and  contemplate  what  comes  in  sight,  as  it 
were,  and  disappears  again  (such  is  the  conversa- 
tion  of  the  wise),  than  who  caiculate  those  stars 
that  are  now  Coming  forth  above  us :  scarcely  one 
in  several  millions  can  apportion,  to  what  is  exalted 
in  mind,  its  magnitude,  place,  and  distance.     We 
must  be  contented  to  be  judged  by  that  which 
people  can  discern  and  handle :  that  which  they 
can  have  amongst  them  most  at  leisure,  is  most 
likely  to  be  well  examined  and  duly  estimated. 
Whence  I  am  led  to  believe  that  my  writings,  and 
those  principally  which  instruct  men  in  their  rights 
and  duties,  will  obtain  me  a  solider  and  more  ex- 
tensive reputation  than  I  could  have  acquired  in 
public  life,  by  busier  and  harder  and  more  anxious 
labours.     Public  men  appear  to  me  to  live  in  that 
delusion,  which,  Socrates    in    the  Phedo  would 
persuade  us,  is  common  to  all  our  species.     We 
live  in  holes,   says  he,  and  Jancy  that  we  are 
living  in  the  highestparts  ofthe  earth.     What  he 
says  physically,  I  would  say  morally:  judge  whe- 
ther  my  Observation  is  not  at  least  as  reasonable 
as  his  hypothesis ;  and  indeed,    to   speak  inge- 
nuously,  whether  I  have  not  converted  what  is 
physically  false  and  absurd  into  what  is  morally 
true  and  important. 
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QüINCTüS. 

True,  beyond  a  question,  and  important  as 
those  whom  it  concems  will  let  it  be.  They  who 
^  stand  in  high  Station»,  wish  for  higher ;  bat  they 
who  have  occupied  the  highest  of  all,  often  think 
with  regrct  of  some  more  pleasant  one  which  they 
have  left  below.  Serrius  Tullius,  a  prudent  man, 
dedicated  to  Fortune  what  we  call  the  narrow 
temple,  with  a  statue  in  proportion,  expressing, 
no  doubt,  his  idea,  that  Fortune  in  the  conditrän 
of  mediocrity,  is  more  reasonably  than  in  any  other 
the  object  of  our  vows.  He  could  have  given  her 
as  magnificent  a  name,  and  as  magnificent  a  re- 
sidence,  as  any  she  possesses ;  you  know  she  has 
many  of  both :  but  he  wished  perhaps  to  try  whether 
for  once  she  would  be  as  favorable  to  wisdom  as 
to  enterprise  *• 

MARCUS. 

If  life  allows  us  time,  for  the  experiment,  let  us 
also  try  it  t. 

*  Plutarch^  in  his  Problems,  ofiers  several  reasoos^  all  dif- 
ferent  from  this. 

t  That  Cicero  in  his  later  days  began  to  think  a  private 
life  preferable  to  a  pablic,  and  that  his  philosophical  no  less 
than  his  political  opinions  were  unstable^  U  shewn  in  few 
places  so  evidently  and  remarkably,  as  in  the  eighth  book  of 
his  epistles. 

'*  Nam  omnem  nostram  de  republica  curam^  cogitationem 
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Sleep,  which  the  Epicureans  and  othefs  have 
represented  as  the  image  of  death,  is,  we  know, 
the  repairer  of  activity  and  strength.  If  they 
«poke  reasonably  and  consistently,  they  might 
argue  from  their  own  principles,  or  at  least  take 
the  Illustration  from  their  own  faney,  that  death 

de  dicend^  in  senatu  sententia^  &c.y  abjecimns,  et  in  Epicari 
nos^  adversarii  nOstri,  castra,  conjecimus." 

Cicero  had  not  the  conrage  to  parsue  bis  happiness  wben 
be  saw  clearly  wbere  it  lay.  Several  years  before  the  writiug 
of  this  letter,  be  says  to  Atticus  in  one  dated  from  tbe  villa 
of  Pompeius,  "  Malo  in  illä  tnk  sedicula  quam  babes  sub 
imagine  Aristotelis  sedere,  quam  in  istorum  sellä  curoli^ 
tecamqae  apad  te  ambulari  quam  com  eo  quocara  video  esse 
ambalandam  :  sed  de  ista  ambnlatione  sors  viderit,  aat  siqnis 
est  qai  caret  dens.*'    L.  iv.  £.  ix. 

Demosthenes  in  bis  later  days  entertained  tbe  same  opinion. 
He  Said  tbat^  il  tbere  were  two  roads,  tbe  one  leading  to 
government^  tbe  otber  to  death,  a  prndent  man  would  cboose 
tbe  latter. 

The  most  wonderfal  tbing  in  human  nature  is  tbe  variance 
of  knowledge  and  will,  wbere  no  passion  is  tbe  stimnlant  ? 
wbence  that  System  of  life  is  often  chosen  and  persevered  in, 
which,  a  man  is  well  convinced,  is  neitber  the  best  for  bim 
nor  tbe  easiest.  Every  action  must  have  its  motive  -,  bot 
weak  motives  are  sufficient  for  weak  minds;  and  whenever 
we  see  one  wbicb  we  believed  a  stronger  moved  babitually 
by  wbat  appears  inadeqaate,  we  may  be  certain  that  tbere  is, 
to  bring  a  metapbor  from  tbe  forest,  more  top  tban  root. 
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like  sleq>  roay  also  restore  aar  powers,  and  in 
pn^rtion  to  its  universality  and  absoluteness. 
Their  fancy  loves  rather  to  brood  orer  an  abys^ 
than  to  expatiate  on  places  of  amenity  and  com« 
posure.  Just  as  sleep  is  the  renovator  of  cor- 
poreal  vigour,  so,  with  their  permission,  I  woold 
believe  death  to  be  of  the  mind's ;  and  that  the 
body,  to  which  it  is  attached  rather  firom  habitude 
than  from  reason,  is  litde  eise  than  a  disease  to 
our  immortal  spirit ;  that,  like  the  remora,  of 
which  mariners  teil  marvels,  it  counteracts,  as  it 
were,  both  oar  and  sail,  in  the  most  strenuous 
advances  we  can  make  toward  virtue  and  felicity. 
Shall  we  lament  to  feel  this  reptile  drop  off? 
Shall  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  leap  with  alacrity 
on  shore,  and  offer  up  in  gratitude  to  the  Gods 
whatever  is  lefl  about  us  uncorroded  and  unshat- 
tered  ?  A  broken  and  abject  mind  is  the  thing 
least  worthy  of  their  acceptance. 

QÜINCTÜS. 

Brother,  you  talk  as  if  there  were  a  plurality  of 
Gods. 

MARCUS. 

I  know  not  and  care  not  how  many  there  may 
be  of  them.  Philosophy  points  to  unity:  but 
while  we  are  here,  we  speak  as  those  do  who  are 
around  us,  and  employ  in  these  matters  the  lan- 
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guage  of  our  country.  Italy  is  not  so  fertile  in 
hemlock  as  Greece ;  yet  a  wise  man  will  dissetnble 
half  his  wisdom  on  such  a  topic :  and  I,  as  you 
remember,  adöpting  the  means  of  dialogue,  have 
delivered  my  opinions  in  the  voice  of  others,  and 
speak  now  as  custom  not  as  reason  leads  me* 

QÜINCTUS. 

Marcus,  I  still  observe  in  you  somewhat  of 
aversion  to  Epicurus,  a  few  of  whose  least  import- 
ant  positions  you  have  controverted  in  your  dia- 
logues :  and  I  wish  that,  even  there,  you  had  been 
rather  less  irrisory,  less  of  a  pleader»  and  had  been 
in  dispassionate  urbanity  his  follower.  Such  was 
also  the  opinion  of  two  men  the  most  opposite  in 
all  other  things,  Brutus  and  Cesar.  Religions 
may  fight  in  the  street  or  over  the  grave,  Philoso- 
phies  never  should.  We  ought  to  forego  the 
manners  of  the  forum  in  our  disquisitions,  whieh 
if  they  continue  to  be  agitated  as  they  have  been, 
will  be  designated  at  last  not  only  by  foul  epi- 
thets^  drawn  from  that  unsober  tub,  but,  as  vio- 
lence  is  apt  to  increase  in  fury  until  it  falls  from 
exhaustion,  by  those  derived  from  war  and  blood- 
shed.  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if  they  who  write 
and  reason  on  our  calm  domestic  duties,  on  our 
highest  and  eternal  interests,  should  hereafler  be 
designated  by  some  such  terms  as  pokrnical  and 
sarcasiicj  and  even  by  quiet  men,  conveying  no 
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reproof.     Our  animosities  are  excited  by  conten- 
tion  ;  they  would  be  allayed  by  Conference.  Were 
it  possible  for  you  to  faave  spent  an  hour  with 
Epicurus,   you  would  have  been  deligfated  with 
him ;  for  bis  nature  was  very  like  tfae  better  pari 
of  your's.     Zeno  set  out  from  an  opposite  direc- 
tion,  yet  they  meet  at  last  and  sbake  hands.     He 
who  shews  us.how  Fearmay  be  reasoned  with  and 
pacified,  how  Death  may  be  disanned  of  all  bis 
terrors,  how  Pleasure  may  be  ui)ited  with  Inno- 
cence  and  with  Constancy ;  he  who  persuades  m 
iinnly  that  Vice  is  painful  and  vindictive,  and  that 
Ambition,  deemed  the  most  manly  of  our  desires, 
is  the  most  childish  and  illusory,  deserves  cur 
gratitude.    Children  would  fall  asleep  before  they 
had  trifled  so  long  as  grave  men  do.    If  you  must 
quarrel  with  Epicurus  on  the  principal  good,  take 
my  idea.    The  happy  man  is  he  who  distinguishes 
the  boundary  between  desire  and  delight,  and 
Stands  firmly  on   the  higher  ground ;    he  whö 
knows  that  pleasure  not  only  is  not  po^ession, 
but  is  often  to  be  lost  and  always  to  be  endan- 
gered  by  it.    In  life,  as  in  those  prospects,  which, 
if  the  sun  were  above  the  horizon,  we  should  see 
from  hence,  the  objects  covered  with  the  softest 
light,  and  oiFering  the  most  beautiful  forms  in  the 
distance,  are  wearisome  to  attain,  and  harren. 
In  one  of  your  last  letters,  you  told  me  that 
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you  had  come  over  into  the  camp  of  your  old  ad« 
versary,  Epicurus. 

MARCUS« 

I  could  not  rest  with  him.  As  we  pardon 
those  reluctantly  who  destroy  our  family  tombs,  is 
it  likely  or  reasonable  that  he  should  be  forgiven, 
¥^ho  levels  to  the  ground  the  fabric  to  which  they 
lead,  and  to  which  they  are  only  a  rüde  and  tem- 

porary  vestibuIe  ? 

QUINCTUS. 

Socrates  was  heard  with  more  attention,  Pytha- 
goras  had  more  authority  in  his  lifetime ;  but  no 
philosopher  hath  excited  so  much  enthusiasm,  in 
those  who  never  frequented,  never  heard  nor  saw 
him  :  and  yet  his  doctrines  are  not  such  in  them- 
selves  as  would  excite  it.  How  then  can  it  be  ? 
otherwise  than  partly  from  the  innocence  of  his 
life,  and  partly  from  the  relief  his  followers  expe- 
rienced,  in  abstraction  from  unquiet  and  insatiable 
desires.  Many,  it  is  true,  have  spoken  of  him 
with  hatred  :  but  among  his  haters  are  none  who 
knew  him ;  which  is  remarkable,  singular»  won- 
derful:  for  hatred  seems  as  natural  to  men  as 
huuger  is,  and  excited  like  hunger  by  the  pro- 
sence  of  its  food;  and  the  more  exquisite  the 
food,  the  more  excitable  is  the  hunger^ 

MARCUS. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  anywhere  be- 

VOL.  II.  Q  Q 
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&re  with  the  thought  you  bare  just  expressed. 
Certain  it  is  however  that  men  in  general  bave 
a  propensity  to  hatred,  profitless  as  it  is  and  pain- 
fuL  We  say  proverbially,  after  Ennius»  or  some 
otber  old  poet,  the  descent  to  Avemus  is  eisj: 
not  less  easily  are  we  carried  down  to  the  more 
pestiferous  pool,  wherinto  we  would  drag  oor 
sBpenors  and  suhmerge  them.  It  is  the  destmy 
of  the  obscure  to  be  despised  ;  it  is  the  privilege 
of  the  illustrious  to  be  hated.  Whoever  hates 
me,  proves  and  feels  bimself  to  be  lesg  tfaan  I  am. 
If  in  argament  we  can  make  a  man  angry  with 
US,  we  ha¥e  drawn  him  from  his  ground  and  over- 
oome  him.  For  he  who,  in  order  to  attack  t 
tittk  man  (and  every  one  caUs  hk  advemry  so) 
ceases  to  defend  the  truth,  shews  that  truth  k 
less  his  object  than  the  litde  man.  I  profess  the 
tenets  of  the  new  Academy,  because  it  teaches  us 
modesty  in  the  midst  of  wisdom,  and  leads  1^ 
doubt  to  inqniry.  Hence  it  appears  to  me,  that 
it  tnnst  render  us  quieter  and  more  stndions  with- 
out  dmng  what  Epicurus  would  do ;  that  is»  with- 
out  singing  us  to  sleep  in  großes  and  meadows, 
wbile  our  country  is  calling  on  us  loudly  to  de- 
fend her.  Nerertheless  I  have  Uved  m  the  most 
familiär  way  with  Epicureans,  as  you  know,  aod 
have  loved  them  afPeetionatdy.  There  is  no  more 
certmn  sign  of  a  nairow  mind,  of  Ktupidi^,  and 
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ef  arroganoe,  than  to  stand  aloof  from  those  who 
thiiik  otherwise.  If  tbey  have  weighed  tlie  mat- 
ter in  dispute  as  carefiilly,  it  is  equitable  to  sup- 
pose  that  they  have  the  same  cliance  as  we  have 
of  being  in  the  right :  if  they  have  not  done  so, 
we  may  just  as  reasondbly  be  out  of  humour  with 
our  footman  or  ehairman ;  he  is  more  ignorant 
mnd  xnore  careless  of  it  still. 

I  have  Seen  reason  to  change  the  greater  part 
tif  my  opiniotts.  Let  me  confess  to  you,  Qainctus, 
we  oftener  say  things  because  we  can  say  them 
well  than  because  they  are  sound  and  reasonable. 
One  would  imagine  that  every  man  in  society 
knows  tbe  nature  of  friendship.  Similarity  in  the 
dispositiony  identity  in  the  objects  liked  and  dis- 
liked,  have  been  stated  as  the  essence  of  it :  nothing 
is  iintnier.  Titus  Pomponius  and  myself  are  dif- 
ferent  in  our  sentiments,  our  manners,  our  habits 
of  lue,  our  ideas  of  men  and  things,  our  topics  of 
study,  our  »ects  of  philosophy ;  added  to  which 
our  country  and  companions  have  these  many  years 
been  wide  apart :  yet  we  are  fiiends,  and  idways 
were  so,  and,  if  man  can  promise  any  thing  beyond 
the  morrow,  always  ahall  be« 

QUINCTUS. 

Your  idem  velle  atque  idem  noUe  has  never 
been  suspected;  not  even  by  those  who  have 
Seen  Marim  and  Sylla,  Cesar  and  Pompeioe,  at 

QQ2 
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variance  and  at  war,  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause  they  sought  and  shunned  the  same  tbing ; 
shunning  privacy  aiid  seeking  supremacy.  Young 
men  quote  the  sentence  daily ;  those  very  young 
incn  perhaps  who  court  the  same  mistress,  and 
whose  friendship  not  only  has  not  been  corroborated, 
but  has  been  shattered  and  tome  up  by  it.  Few 
authors  have  examined  any  one  thing  well,  searcely 
one  many  things.  Your  dialogues  are  wiser  I 
think  than  those  of  the  Greeks  ;  certainly  more 
animated  and  more  varied ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
you  have  bestowed  so  much  time  and  labour  on 
any  question  of  etemal  ihterest  to  mankind,  as 
on  pursuing  a  thief  like  Verres,  or  scourging  a 
drunkard  like  Piso,  or  drawing  the  nets  of  Vulcan 
over  the  couch  of  Clodius.  For  which  reason  I 
should  not  wonder  if  your  Orations  were  valoed 
by  posterity  more  highly  than  your  Dialogues; 
altho  the  best  oration  can  only  shew  the  clever 
man,  while  Philosophy  shews  the  great  one. 

MARCUS. 

I  approve  of  the  Dialogue  for  the  reason  you 
have  given  me  just  now ;  the  fewness  of  settled 
truths,  and  the  facility  of  tuming  the  cycle  of  our 
thoughts  to  what  aspect  we  wish,  as  geometers 
aud  astronomers  the  globes.  A  book  was  lately 
onthepointofpublication,  I  hear,  to  demonstrate 
the  childishness  of  the  Dialogue ;  and  the.  man 
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nponi  the  bench  a  little  way  below  the  Middle 
JanuSy  who  had  already  paid  the  writer  thirty 
denarii  for  it,  gave  it  back  to  him  on  reading  the 
Word  childish ;  for  Menander  or  Sophocies  or 
Euripides  had  caught  his  eye,  all  of  whom,  he 
perceived,  wrote  in  dialogue,  as  did  Homer,  in 
the  better  parts  of  his  two  poems,  and  he  doubted 
whether  a  young  man  ignorant  of  these  authors 
could  ever  have  heard  that  the  same  method  had 
been  employed  by  Plato  on  all  oecasions,  and  by 
Xenophon  in  mach  of  his  Memorabiüa,  and  that 
the  Conversations  of  Socrates  would  have  lost  their 
form  and  force,  delivered  in  any  other  manner. 
He  might  perhaps  have  set  up  himself  against 
the  others ;  but  his  modesty  would  not  let  him 
stand  before  the  world  opposed  to  Socrates  ander 
the  shield  öf  Apollo.  Monis,  the  man  below  the 
M^iddle  Jahns* ^  is  very  liberal,  and  left  him  in  pos- 
Session  of  the  thirty  denarii,  on  condition  that  he 
should  write  as  acrimoniously  against  as  eloquent 
and  judicious  an  author,  whenever  called  upon. 

QUINCTÜS. 

Various  pieces  of  such  criticism  have  be^n  shewn 
to  me.     One  writer  says  of  you  :    Because  he 

*  The  Middle  Janus  is  mentioned  by  Horace.  It  has 
QsuaUy  been  considered  as  a  temple^  and  the  remains  of  it 
are  still  shewn  as  such ;  but  in  fact  it  was  only  the  central 
arch  of  a  market-place. 
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was  a  cansulf  and  eaught  a  robber  and  strangU 
an  assassm  or  twOf  he  thinks  himself  a  great 
persanage . .  •  another.  He  wotUd  pretend  to  att 
efualitjf  in  styk  and  msdom  xvith  Theophrasba. 
We  remember  kis  lote  invectiveSf  wkkh  he  had 
ihe  asnnrance  to  call  PhiüppicSj  fancying  hinue^ 
another  Demosthenes  /  •  •  •  a  third.  He  bums  so 
titüe  qf  the  DiabguCj  that  many  qf  bis  Speakers 
taikjbra  quarter  of  an  hour  unmtemtptedfy ; 
infactf  tmtil  thejf  can  talk  na  langer^  and  hanc 
nothing  more  to  say  upon  the  sulyecL 

MARCUS« 

Rare  objection!  as  if  the  cUalogue  of  ttates- 
rnen  and  philosophers,  which  appertams  bj  its  na- 
ture  to  dissertatHm,  shonld  resemble  the  dialogue 
of  comedians.  Leims  and  Scevola»  Davus  and 
Syrus !  Altho  I  have  derived  my  ideas  of  ex- 
cellence  from  Greece,  beyond  which  there  is 
nothing  elegant,  nothing  chaste  and  tempente^ 
nothing  not  barbaroas,  neverthdess  I  have  a 
mind  of  m  j  own,  equal  in  o^mcity  and  in  order 
to  any  there,  indebted  as  I  acknowledge  it  to  be 
to  Grecian  exercises  and  Grecian  institulions. 
Neither  my  time  of  life  nor  my  rank  in  it,  nor 
indeed  my  temper  and  disposition,  would  idlow 
me  to  twitch  the  sleeves  of  sophists,  and  to 
banter  them  on  the  idleness  of  their  disputations, 
with  trivial  and  tiny  and  petulani  interrogatones. 
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I  introduce  grare  men,  and  tbey  talk  gn^rely ;; 

important  subjects,  and    I  treat  them  worthily. 

Lighter,  if  my  spirits  had  tbe  elasticity  to  give 

them  play,   I  should  tondh  more  delicately  and 

finely^  ktting  them  fly  off  in  more  fiintastic  form» 

^d  more  vapoury  particles.     But  who  indeed  cair 

hope  to  excell  in  two  manners  so  widely  different  ? 

who  hath  ever  done  it^  Greek  or  Roman?     If 

wiser  men^  than  those  who  appear  at  present  to 

hv9e  written  and  spoken  against  my  dialoguesy 

should   undertake   the   same  business^  I  would 

iaform  them  that  the  most  severe  way  of  judging^ 

these  works,  with  any  plea  or  appearance  of  fair» 

nessi  is^  to  select  the  best  passages  from  tbe  best 

writers  I  may  have  introduced,  and  to  place  my 

pages  in  Opposition  to  theirs  in  equal  quantities. 

Suppose  me   introducing    Solon  or   Aristoteles^ 

Phocion  or  Eschines,  Lysias  or  Demosthenes ;: 

that  is,  whatever  is  most  wise,  whatever  is  most 

eloquent :  should  it  appear  that  I  have  equalled^ 

where  so  little  space  is  allowed  me,  any  one  off 

these,   I  have  done  immensely   more  than    has 

hitherto  been  doneamongst  us.  Style  I  consider  as 

nothing,  if  what  it  Covers  be  unaound  :  wisdom  in 

Union  with  harmony  is  oracular.     On  this  idea, 

the  wiser  of  ancient  days  venerated  in  the  same 

person  the  deity  of  oracles  and  of  music.     It  must 

have  been  the  most  malicious  and  the  most  in- 
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genious  of  satirists,  who  transferred  in  a  corrupted 
age  the  giüt  of  eloquence  to  the  god  of  thieves. 

QUINCTÜS. 

I  am  not  certain  that  you  have  claimed  for 
yourself  the  fair  trial  you  would  have  demanded 
for  a  client.  One  of  these  interlocutors  may 
sustain  a  small  portion  of  a  thesis. 

MARCUS. 

In  that  case,  take  the  whole  Conversation ;  for 
one  question  is,  the  quality,  the  quantity,  the 
intensity,  of  mental  power  exerted  within  a  given 
Space.  I  myself  would  arm  my  adversaries,  and 
teach  them  how  to  fight  me ;  and  I  promise  you, 
the  first  blow  I  reeeive  from  one  of  them,  I  will 
cheer  him  heartily :  it  will  augur  well  for  our 
country.  At  present  I  can  do  nothing  more  liberal 
than  in  advancing  thirty  other  denarii  to  the 
mortified  bondsman  of  Morus. 

I  have  performed  one  action,  I  have  composed 
some  few  things,  which  posterity,  I  would  fain 
believe,  will  not  sufFer  to  be  quite  forgotten. 
Fame»  they  teil  you,  is  air :  but  without  air,  there 
is  no  life  for  any ;  without  fame,  there  is  none  for 
the  best.  And  yet,  who  knows  whether  all  our 
labours  and  vigils  may  not  at  last  be  involved  in 
oblivion !  What  treasures  of  leaming  must  have 
peri^ed,  which  existed  long  before  the  time  of 
Homer !     For  it  is  utterly  out  of  the .  nature  of 
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things,  that  the  first  attempt  in  any  art  or  science 
should  be  the  most  perfect :  such  is  the  Iliad.  I 
look  upon  it  as  the  sole  fragment  of  a  lost  world« 
Grieved  indeed  I  should  be  to  think,  as  you  have 
heard  me  say  before,  that  an  enemy  might  possess 
our  city  five  thousand  years  hence  :  yet  when  I 
consider  that  soldiers  of  all  nations  are  in  the 
armies  of  the  triumvirate,  and  that  all  are  more 
zealous  for  her  ruin  than  our  Citizens  are  for  her 
defence,  this  event  is  not  unlikely  the  very  next. 
The  worst  of  barbarism  is  that  which  arises,  not 
from  the  absence  of  laws,  but  from  their  corrup- 
tion.  So  long  as  virtue  Stands  merely  on  the 
same  level  with  vice,  nothing  is  amiss ;  few  go- 
vernments  in  their  easy  decrepitude  care  for 
more  :  but  when  rectitude  is  dangerous  and  de- 
pravity  secure,  then  eloquence  and  courage,  the 
natural  pride  and  safeguard  of  states,  become  the 
strongest  and  most  active  Instruments  in  their 
overthrow. 

QÜINCTUS. 

I  See  the  servants  have  lighted  the  lamps  in  the 
house  earlier  than  usual,  hoping,  I  suppose,  we 
shall  retire  to  rest  in  good  time»  that  tomorrow 
they  may  prepare  the  festivities  for  your  birthday. 
Within  how  few  minutes  has  the  night  closed  in 
upon  US !  nothing  is  left  discemible  of  the  pro- 
montories,  or  the  long  irregulär  breakers  under 
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tkoti :  we  htve  before  us  aofy  &  fitint  gUmmering 
from  the  shelk  .in;  omr  path,  «ad  from  tfae  UoasoBU 
of  tW  arbatus. 

MARCUS. 

The  Circean  hills,  and  the  idand  of  Parthenope^ 
and  even  the  white  rocks  of  Anxiir,  are  beoome 
undistingutshable.  We  leave  our  Cato  and  our 
LveollaSi  we  leave  Cornelia  and  her  cfaildren,  the 
geenes  of  friendship  and  the  recollections  of  greit- 
ness,  £>r  Lepidus  and  Octavius  and  Antonius  ^ 
and  who  knows  whether  this  birthday  *,  between 
which  and  us  only  one  other  day  intervenes,  maj 
not  be,  afl  it  certainly  will  be  the  least  pleasuraUe, 
the  last ! 

*  II  never  caine.  Cicero  wa&  murderod  on  the  nineteentk 
of  Januaryi  the  eve  of  his  birtliday^  by  the  holy  aUies  of 
that  age ;  amoDg  whom  however  none  broke  his  promise 
to  the  sapporters  of  his  power  5  noue  disowned  the  debts 
he  had  contracted  to  redeem  bim  seif  firon  slavery;  none 
sold  rotten  ships  for  sonnd ;  dodo  employed  the  assassias  of 
his  father ;  none  prostitatad  bis  daughter ;  none  proclamed 
that  he  had  do  oocasion  for  liberal  and  learned  men ;  nooe 
proscribed  the  party  by  which  his  life  was  saved  and  his  antho- 
rity  established ;  none  called  cowardice  decent  order,  perfidy 
rigfat  reason^  or  crnelty  tnie  religion.  Yet  the^  were  rather 
bad  men  in  their  day,  at  Icast  the  losers. 

It  ia  nooeeessary  that  a  dlalogoe  shoold  be  hislorical  to  a 
day«  Thia  compotation  has  been  prevalent  among  the  learned. 
According  to  Middleton,  Cicero  was  born  od  the  third  of  Ja- 
Auary,  and  was  murdered  on  the  seventh  of  December. 
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Death  has  two  ai^eeto:  darcAtf  snA  wärwmfal  to 
thne  of  prosperoiur,  mild  and  almost  genial  ta 
those  of  adrerse  fortune«  Her  countenance  is  (dd 
to  the  joung,  and  joitthfiil  to  tbe  aged :  to  the 
fonner  her  voice  is  importnnate,  her  gait  terrific  t 
the  ktter  afae  approaches  like  a  bedside  friend,  and 
calla  in  a  whiq>er  that  invites  to  rest*  To  ua, 
mj  Quinctus»  advanced  as  we  are  6n  our  waj, 
weary  from  its  perplexities  and  dizzy  from  its  pit^ 
cipices^  she  gives  a  calm  welcome  •  •  •  let  her  receive 
a  cordial  one« 

If  life  ia  a  present^  which  any  one,  foreknowing 
its  Contents,  wmüd  haye  willinglj  decUned,  doea 
it  not  foHow  that  anj  one  would  as  willingly  give 
it  up,  haying  well  tried  what  they  are  ?  I  speak 
of  the  wise  and  reasonable,  the  firm  and  Tirtuoug; 
not  of  those  who,  like  bad  governors,  are  afraid  of 
laying  down  the  powers  and  privileges  they  have 
been  proved  unworthy  of  In^ng»  Were  it  cer- 
tain  that,  the  longer  we  lire,  the  wiser  we  beoome 
and  the  hap^er^  then  indeed  a  long  life  would  be 
desirable :  but  since  on  the  contrary  our  mental 
strengtb  decays,  and  our  enjoymentaof  eyerykind 
not  only  sink  and  cease,  bot  dliseasea  and  sovrows 
eome  in  place  of  them,  if  any  wish  is  wiae,  it  ia 
sofely  the  wish  that  we  sboHld  go  away,  nmhaken 
by  years,  undeprest  by  griefs,  and  wndeq|K>iled 
q£  our  better  faculties.     Life  and  d^ath  appear 
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more  certainly  ours  than  whatsoever  eise :  and  yet 
hardly  can  that  be  calied  so,  which  comes  without 
öur  knowledge,  and  goes  without  it ;  or  that  which 
we  cannot  put  aside  if  we  would,  and  indeed  can 
anticipate  but  liitle.  The  former  there  are  few 
who  can  regulate  in  any  way,  none  who  can  order 
what  it  shall  receive  or  exciude.  What  value  then 
should  be  placed  upon  it  by  the  wise,  when  dutj 
or  necessity  calls  him  away?  or  what  reluctance 
ahould  he  feel  on  passing  into  a  State,  where  at 
least  he  must  be  conscious  of  fewer  checks  and 
inabilities  ?  Such,  my  brother,  as  the  brave  Com- 
mander, when  from  the  secret  and  dark  passages 
of  some  fortress,  wherin  implacable  enemies  be- 
sieged  him,  having  performed  all  his  duties  and 
exhausted  all  his  munition,  he  issues  at  a  distance 
into  open  day. 

Every  thing  has  its  use ;  life  to  teaeh  us  the 
contempt  of  death,  and  death  the  contempt  of  life. 
Olory,  which  among  all  things  between  Stands 
eminently  the  principal  object,  altho  it  has  been 
considered  by  some  philosophers  as  mere  vanity 
and  deception,  moves  those  great  intellects  which 
nothing  eise  could  have  stirred,  and  places  them 
where  they  can  best  and  most  advantageously  serve 
the  Commonwealth.  Glory  can  be  safely  despised 
by  those  only  who  have  fairly  won  it :  a  low,  Igno- 
rant, or  vicious  man  should  dispute  on  other  topics. 
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Tlie  philosopher  who  contemns  it,  has  every  rogue 
in  his  sect,  and  may  reckon  that  it  will  outliye  all 
others.  Occasion  may  have  been  wanting  to  some  y 
I  grant  it :  they  may  have  remained  their  whole 
lifetime,  like  dials  in  the  shade,  always  fit  for  use 
and  always  useless :  but  this  must  occurr  either  in 
monarchal  govemments,  or  where  persons  occupy 
the  first  stations  who  ought  hardly  to  have  been 
admitted  to  the  seeondary,  and  whom  Jealousy  has 
guided  more  frequently  than  Justice. 

It  is  true  there  is  much  inequality,  rauch  in- 
considerateness,  in  the  distribution  of  fame.  The 
principles  according  to  which  honour  ought  to 
be  conferred,  are  not  only  violated,  but  often 
inverted.  Whoever  wishes  to  be  thought  great 
among  men,  must  do  them  some  great  mischief. 
The  longer  he  continues  in  doing  things  of  this 
sort,  the  more  he  will  be  admired.  The  features 
of  Fortune  are  so  like  those  of  Genius  as  to  be 
mistaken  by  almost  all  the  world.  We  whose 
names  and  works  are  honorable  to  our  country, 
and  destined  to  survive  her,  are  less  esteemed 
than  those  who  have  accelerated  her  decay:  yet 
even  here  the  sense  of  injury  rises  from  and  is  ac- 
companied  by  a  sense  of  merit,  the  tone  of  which 
is  deeper  and  predominant. 

When  we  have  spoken  of  life,  death,  and  glory, 
we  have  spoken  of  all  important  things,  except 
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frienddiip :  Ibr  eloquenoe  and  philosopky,  and 
eAtT  inferior  attainments,  are  either  means  con- 
dncflble  to  \ife  and  glorj,  or  antidotes  against  the 
bittemess  of  death.  We  cannoft  conquer  fate  and 
fiecessity,  bnt  we  can  yield  to  them  in  such  a 
nanner  as  to  be  greater  than  if  we  could.  I 
have  obaenred  your  impatience:  you  were  about 
to  a{^)eal  in  favour  of  virtue :  but  virtue  is  in- 
duded  in  iriendship,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  mj 
Leiius ;  nor  have  I  ever  separated  it  from  philo- 
aophy  or  from  glory.  On  friendship,  in  tfae  pre- 
sent  ccmdition  of  our  aflbirs,  I  wonld  say  little. 
Coold  I  begin  my  existence  again,  and,  what  is 
equally  impossible,  could  I  see  before  me  all  I 
have  Seen,  I  wonld  choose  few  acquaintances,  fewer 
fiieiidahips,  no  fainiliarities.  This  nibbish,  for 
auch  it  generally  is,  collecting  at  the  base  of  an 
deviited  mind,  lessens  its  highth  and  impairs  its 
characten  What  reqoires  to  be  sustained,  if  it  is 
greater,  falls ;  if  it  is  smaller,  is  lost  to  view  by  the 
intenrention  of  its  supporters  ^. 

*  These  ore  tbe  ideas  of  a  man  deceived  and  beirayed  Vy 
idflioat  cv!ary  ooe  he  traated.  Bat  if  Cicero  had  eoDaidered» 
as  I  hatDB  ofteu  dose«  that  ihere  never  was  an  elevated  sovl  or 
warm  heart  since  the  creation  of  the  worl(i,  which  has  not 
been  nngenerously  and  nnjustly  dealt  with,  and  that  ingrati- 
tade  lias  usnally  been  in  a  fair  proportion  to  desert,  his  vanity 
if  Bot  hit  phtloeophy  wmdd  hare  baeyed  -sp  and  soppoi^ed 
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In  literature  great  men  suffibr  more  from  theiF 
little  friends  than  front  their  potent  enemies.  It 
k  not  by  onr  adversaries  that  our  early  ^oots 
of  gloly  are  nipt  and  broken  o£^  or  our  later 
pestilentially  blighted  ;  it  is  by  those  who  lie  at 
our  feet,  and  look  up  to  us  with  a  solicitous  and 
fixt  regard,  until  our  shadow  growg  thicker  and 
makes  them  ^Ider*'«     Then  they  begia  to  pnase 


him.  He  liimself  is  the  most  remarkably  ricli  and  redundant 
in  snch  instances.  To  set  Pompdns  aside«  as  a  man  ungrate- 
lal  to  ally  he  had  spared  Jolim  Cesar  m  bis  consnlate,  wlien, 
accordiog  to  the  «uspieiont  of  History«  fae  was  fniplicated  in 
the  conspiracy  of -CatUine.  Clodins^  Lepidns,  and  Antonius, 
had  been  admitted  io  bis  firiendsbip  and  confidence :  Octavins 
owed  to  him  bis  popularity  and  estimation:  Philologast,  whom 
he  had  fed  and  instrncted,  pointed  out  to  bis  murderers  the 
tecrdt  path  he  had  taken  to  avoid  them :  and  Popiltns«  their 
leader,  had  bj  bis  eloqnence  beeo  saved  from  tbe  pnnishmeat 
of  one  parricide  that  Le  might  committ  anotber. 

*  I  wish  Cicero  bad  been  so  sincere  in  bis  friendship  as 
perhaps  he  thought  he  was.  Tbe  worst  action  of  bis  life  may 
he  related  in  bis  own  words.  Qnalis  fntnra  sit  Gsesaris 
Vituperatio  contra  Landationem  meam  perspexi  ex  eo  libro 
quem  Hirtius  ad  me  misit^  in  qno  coHigit  yitia  Catonis,  sed 
cum  maximis  landibus  meis«  itaque  misi  libmm  ad  Mnscam^ 
ut  tttis  librariis  daret»  volo  enim  eum  divu^gari.    Ad  Attic. 

f  So  hia  Dune  1»  written  by  Plutarcfa,  who  calU  him  *ain\iv$ip9s  ko/vtoi;, 
But  I  doubt  whether  it  should  not  h€  Philogonua.  A  freedman  of  Quinctus 
wiih  that  naroe  is  mcntioned  in  the  SpoCles  (ad  Q.  F.  1.  S)* 
omits  the  etety. 


1 
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U8  as  worthy  men  indeed  and  good  Citizens,  but 
ES  rather  vain,  and  what  (to  speak  the  truth)  in 
others  they  should  call  presumptuous.  They  en- 
tertain  no  doubt  of  our  merit  in  literature }  but 
justice  Forces  them  to  declare,  that  several  have 
risen  ap  lately  who  promise  to  surpass  us.  Should 
it  be  asked  of  them  who  these  are,  they  look 
modesti  and  teil  you  softly  and  submissively,  it 
would  ill  become  them  to  repeat  the  eulogies  of 
their  acquaintance,  and  that  no  man  pronounces 
bis  own  name  so  distinctly  as  another's.  I  had 
something  of  oratory  once  about  me,  and  was 
borne  on  high  by  the  spirit  of  the  better  Greeks. 
Thus  they  thought  of  me ;  and  they  thought  of 
me,  Quinctus,  no  more  than  thus:  they  had 
reached  the  straits,  and  saw  before  them  the 
boundary,  the  impassable  Atlantic  of  the  intel- 
lectual  World.     But  now  I  am  a  bad  Citizen,  and 

• 

a  worse  writer :  I  want  the  exercise  and  efiiision 
of  my  own  breath  to  warm  me :  I  must  be  chafed 
by  an  adversary :  I  must  be  supported  by  a 
crpwd:  I  require  the  forum,  the  rostra,  the  Senate : 
in  my  individuality  I  am  nothing. 

QÜINCTÜS. 

I  remember  the  time  when,  instead  of  smiling, 

xii.  iO.  Ad  honest  man  would  be  little  gratified  by  tbe  divul- 
gatiou  of  bis  praises  accoropanied  by  calaniuies  on  bis  frieiid, 
or  even  by  tbe  exposure  of  bis  faultt  and  weakuesaes. 
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you  would  have  been  offended  and  angry  at  such 
levity  and  impudence. 

MARCUS. 

The  misfortunes  of  our  country  cover  ours.  I 
am  imperceptible  to  myself  in  the  dark  gulph  that 
is  absorbing  her.  Should  I  be  angry  ?  anger, 
always  irrational,  is  most  so  here.  These  men  see 
those  above  them  as  they  see  the  stars :  one  is 
almost  as  large  as  another,  almost  as  bright ;  small 
distance  between  them  :  they  cannot  quite  touch 
US  with  the  forefinger ;  but  they  can  almost  • .  • 
and  what  matters  it!  they  can  utter  as  many 
things  against  us,  and  as  fiercely,  as  Folyphemus 
did  against  the  heavens.  Since  my  dialogues  are 
certainly  the  last  things  I  shall  compose,  and  since 
we,  my  brother,  shall  perhaps,  for  the  little  time 
that  is  remaining  of  our  lives,  be  soon  divided,  we 
may  talk  about  such  matters  both  as  among  the 
wisest  and  as  among  the  most  interesting :  and 
the  rather  so  if  there  is  somewhat  in  them  dis- 
playing  the  character  of  our  country  and  the 
phasis  of  our  times. 

Aquilius  Cimber,  who  lives  somewhere  under 
the  Alps,  was  patronized  by  Caius  Cesar  for  his 
assiduities,  and  by  Antonius  for  his  admirable 
talent  in  telling  a  story  and  sitting  up  late.  He 
bears   on  his  Shoulders  the  whole  tablet   of  his 

VOL.  II.  H  u 
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nation,  reconciling  all  its  mcongruities.  Ap- 
parently  very  frank,  but  intrinsicalily  very  'wm- 
cere ;  a  warm  friend  while  drinking ;  cold,  vapid, 
limber,  on  the  morrow,  as  the  festal  Coronet  he 
hiad  wome  the  night  before. 

QUINCTUS. 

Sach  a  person,  I  can  well  suppose,  may  never- 
theless  have  acquired  the  friendship  of  Antonias. 

MARCUS. 

His  popularity  in  those  parts  rendered  bim 
also  an  object  of  attention  to  Octavius,  who  told 
me  that  he  was  prodigiously  charmed  witK  bis 
stories  of  departed  spirits,  which  Aquilius  firmly 
believes.  are  not  altogether  departed  from  his 
country.  He  hath  several  old  books,  relating  to 
the  history,  true  and  fabulous,  of  the  earlier 
Cimbri«  Such  is  the  Impression  they  made  upon 
him  in  his  youth,  he  soon  composed  others  on 
the  same  model,  and  better  (I  have  heard)  than 
the  Originals.  His  opinion  is  now  much  regärded 
in  his  province  on  matters  of  literature  in  general ; 
altho  you  would  as  soon  think  of  sending  for  a 
smith  to  select  an  ostrich  feather  at  the  milliner's. 
He  neglects  no  means  of  mopaey-getting,  and  has 
entered  into  an  association  for  this  purpose  with 
the  booksellers  of  the  principal  Transpadane  cities. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  my  dialogues,  he,  not 
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having  read  them,  nar  having  heard  of  their 
political  tendency»  jxiTiised  them  ;  moderately  in- 
deed  and  reservedly;  but  finding  the  people  in 
power  ready  to  persecute  and  oppress  me,  he  sent 
hia  excuse  to  Antonius,  that  he  was  drunk  when 
he  did  it ;  and  to  Octa^iiiä,  that  the  fiercest  of 
the  Lemures  held  him  by  the  throat  until  he  had 
written  what  his  heart  revolted  at :  and  he  ordered 
his  friends  and  relatives  to  excuse  him  by  one  or 
other  of  these  apologies,  according  to  the  temper 
and  credulity  of  the  person  they  addi*essed. 

QUINCTUS. 

I  never  heard  this  story  of  Aquilius  •  •  no  less 
amusing  than  the  well-known  one  of  him,  that 
he  went  several  miles  out  of  his  road,  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  the  Scipios,  only  to  lift  up  his  tunic 
against  it  in  contempt :  he  boasted  of  the  feat  and 
of  the  motive. 

MAKCUS. 

Until  the  worthies  of  onr  times  shone  forth, 
he  venerated  no  Roman  since  the  exiled  kings,  in 
which  his  favorite  is  the  son  of  the  last :  and 
there  are  certain  men  in  too  high  authority,  who 
assure  him  they  know  how  to  appreciate  and 
compensate  so  heroic  and  sublime  an  afl^tion. 
The  Catos  and  Brutusses  are  wretches  with  him, 
and  particularly  sinee  Cato  pardoned  him,  for 

ur2 
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haying  hired  a  fellow  (as  was  proved)  ta  tunt 
some  swine  into  bis  tumip-field  at  Tusculum. 
Looking  at  him,  or  hearing  of  him,  unless  from 
those  who  know  bis  real  character,  you  would 
imagine  him  generous,  self-dependent,  self-de- 
Yoted  :  but  tbis  uprigbt  and  staunch  tbistle  bears 
a  yielding  and  palpable  down  for  adulätion. 

QUINCTÜS. 

Better  that  tban  malice.  Wbatever  he  may 
tbink  or  say  of  you,  I  bope  be  never  speaks 
maliciously  of  tbose  wbose  livelibood,  like  bis 
own,  depends  upon  tbeir  writings  ;  tbe  studious, 
tbe  entbusiastic,  tbe  unbardened  in  politics,  tbe 
unerost  in  literature. 

MARCUS. 

I  wisb  I  could  confirm  or  encourage  you  in 
your  bopes :  report»  as  it  reacbes  me,  by  no  means 
favours  tbem. 

QUINCTUS. 

Tbis  burts  me ;  for  Aquilius,  altbo  tbe  Graces 
in  none  of  tbeir  attributions  are  benignant  to  bim, 
isamanofindustryandgenius. 

MARCUS. 

Alas^  Quinctus!  to  pass  Aquilius  by,  as  not 
ooncemed  in  tbe  reflexion,  tbe  noblest  elevations 
of  tbe  buman  mind  bave  in  appertenance  tbeir 
Sands  and  swamps  \  bardness  at  top,  putridity  at 
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bottom.  Friends  themselves,  and  not  only  the 
little  ones  you  have  spoken  of,  not  only  the 
thoughtless  and  injudicious»  but  graver  and  more 
constant,  will  occasionally  gratify  a  superficial 
feeling,  which  soon  grows  deeper,  by  irritating  an 
orator  or  writen 

QUINCTUS. 

You  reraember  the  apologue  of  Critobulus. 

MARCUS. 

No,  I  do  not. 

QUINCTUS. 

It  was  sent  to  me  by  Fomponius  Atticus,  soon 
after  my  marriage  :  I  must  surely  have  shewn  it 
to  you. 

MARCUS. 

Not  you  indeed ;  and  I  should  wonder  that 
so  valuable  a  present,  so  rare  an  accession  to 
Rome  as  any  riew  Greek  volume,  could  have 
come  into  your  hands,  and  not  out  of  them  to 
niine,  if  you  had  not  mentioned  that  it  was  about 
the  time  of  your  nuptials ;  a  season  which  shakes 
many  good  things  out  of  the  head^  and  leaves 
many  bad  ones  in  it.     Let  me  hear  the  story. 

QUINCTUS. 

I  was  wandering,  says  Critobulus,  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest,  and  came  suddenly  to  a  small  round 
fountain,  or  pooU  with  several  white  flowers  (I 
remember)  and  broad  leaves  in  the  center  of  it, 
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but  clear  of  them  at  the  sides,  and  of  a  water  the 
most  pellucid.  Suddenly  a  very  beautifiil  figure 
camc  from  behind  me,  and  stood  between  me  and 
the  fountain.  I  was  amazed.  I  could  not  distin- 
guish  the  sex,  the  form  being  youthful  and  the 
face  toward  the  water,  on  which  it  was  gazing 
and  bending  over  its  reflexion,  like  another 
Hylas  or  Narcissus.  It  then  stooped  and  adomed 
itself  with  a  few  of  the  simplest  flowers,  and 
seemed  the  fonder  and  tenderer  of  those  which 
had  bome  the  Impression  of  its  gracefui  feet: 
and  having  done  so,  it  tumed  round  and  looked 
upon  me  with  an  air  of  indi£ference  and  unconcern. 
The  longer  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  her,  for  I  now 
perceived  it  was  a  female,  the  more  ardent  I 
became  and  the  more  embarrassed.  She  per- 
ceived it,  and  smiled.  I  would  have  taken  her 
hand.  You  shall  presentltfy  said  she  ;  and  never 
feil  on  mortal  a  diviner  glance  than  on  me 
from  her.  I  told  her  so.  You  speak  welly  said 
she.  I  then  fancied  that  she  was  simple  and 
weak  and  fond  of  flattery,  and  began  to  flatter 
her.  She  turned  her 'face  away  from  me,  and 
answered  nothing.  I  declared  my  excessive  love : 
she  went  some  paces  off.  I  swore  that  it  was  im- 
possible  for  one  who  had  ever  seen  her  to  live 
without  her :  she  went  several  paces  further. 
ByOie  immortal  gods!  I  cried,   you  sfiall  not 
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leave  me.  She  turned  round  and  looked  be- 
nigniy;  but  shook  her  head.  You  are  another^s 
ihen  !  say  it  I  say  it  plainly  from  your  ups .  •  and 
kt  me  die.  She  sniiled,  more  melancholy  than 
before,  and  replied,  O  Critobulus !  I  am  indeed 
another^s;  I  am  a  God^s.  The  air  of  the  interior 
heavens  seemed  to  pierce  me  as  she  uttered  it  \ 
and  I  trembied  as  impassioned  men  may  tremble 
önce.  After  a  pause,  /  might  have  thought  it! 
cried  I . .  why  then  come  before  me  and  torment 
me.  She  began  to  play  and  trifle  with  me,  as 
became  her  age  (I  thought)  rather  than  her  en- 
gagement,  and  she  placed  my  band  upon  the 
flowers  in  her  lap  without  a  blush.  The  whole 
fountain  would  not  at  that  moment  have  assuaged 
my  thirst.  The  sounds  of  the  breezes  and  of  the 
birds  around  us,  even  the  sounds  of  her  own 
voice,  were  all  eonfounded  in  my  ear,  as  colours 
are  in  the  fulness  and  intensity  of  light.  She~ 
said  many  pleasing  things  to  me,  to  the  earlier 
and  greater  part  of  which  I  was  insensible  ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  those  which  I  could  hear,  and  was 
listening  to  attentively,  she  began  to  pluck  out 
the  grey  hairs  from  my  head,  and  to  teil  me 
that  the  others  too  were  of  a  colour  not  very 
agreeable.  My  heart  sank  within  me.  Presently 
there  was  hardly  a  limb  or  feature  without  its 
imperfection.      O  !  cried  I  in  despair,  you  have 
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been  used  to  the  Gods :  you  must  think  so  :  but 
among  men  I  do  not  believe  I  am  cotmdered  as 
ilUmade  or  ugly.  She  paid  little  attention  to 
my  words  or  my  vexation  ;  and  when  she  had 
gone  on  with  my  defects  for  some  time  longer, 
in  the  same  calm  tone  and  ^ith  the  same  sweet 
countenance,  she  began  to  declare  that  she  had 
much  affection  for  me,  and  was  desirous  of  in- 
spiring  it  in  retum.  I  was  about  to  answer  her 
with  raptures,  when  on  a  sudden,  in  her  girhsh 
humour,  she  stuck  a  thom,  with  which  she  had 
been  playing,  into  that  part  of  the  body  which 
Supports  the  rest  when  we  are  sitting.  I  know 
not  whether  it  went  deeper  than  she  intended, 
but  catching  at  it,  I  leaped  up  in  shame  and 
anger,  and  at  this  same  moment  feit  something 
rough  upon  my  Shoulder.  It  was  an  armlet,  in- 
scribed  with  letters  of  bossy  adamant,  Jove  to  his 
daughter  Truth. 

She  stood  again  before  me  at  some  distance, 
and  said  gracefully,  CritobuluSj  I  am  too  young 
and  simple  for  you  ;  but  you  will  love  me  stille 
atid  not  he  made  unliappy  by  it  in  the  end. 
FarewelL 

I  contemplate  with  satisfaetion  the  efforts  I 
have  made  to  serve  my  country  :  but  the  same 
eloquence,  the  merit  of  which  not  even  the  most 
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barbarous  of  my  adversaries  can  detract  from  me» 
would  have  enabled  me  to  elucidate  large  fields  of 
philosophy,  hitherto  untrodden  by  our  country- 
men,  and  in  which  the.Greeks  have  wandered 
widely  or  worked  unprofitably« 

QUINCTÜS. 

Excuse  my  interruption.  I  heard  a  few  days 
ago  a  pleasant  thing  reported  of  Asinius  PoIIio. 
He  Said  at  supper,  your  language  is  that  of  an 
Allobrox. 

MARCUS. 

After  supper,  I  should  rather  think,  and  with 
Antonius.  Asinius,  urged  by  the  strength  of  in- 
stinct,  picks  from  amidst  the  fVeshest  herbage  the 
dead  and  dry  stalk,  and  doses  and  dreams  about 
it  where  he  cannot  find  it. .  .Acquired,  it  is  true, 
I  have  a  ceitain  portion  of  my  knowledge,  and 
consequently  of  my  language,  from  the  Allo- 
broges :  I  cannot  well  point  out  the  place ;  the 
walls  of  Romulus,  the  habitations  of  Janus  and  of 
Saturn,  and  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jove,  which 
the  confessions  I  extorted  from  their  ambassadorB 
gave  me  in  my  consulate  the  means  of  saving, 
stand  at  too  great  a  distance  from  this  terrace. 

QUINCTÜS. 

Certainly  you  have  much  to  look  back  upon, 
of  what  is  most  proper  and  e£Bicacious  to  console 
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and  elevate  you :  but  to  leave  behind  us  our 
children,  if  indeed  they  will  be  permitted  to  stoy 
behind,  is  painful. 

MABCUS. 

Amoitg  all  the  contingencies  of  life,  it  ib  dut 
for  whitih  we  ought  to  be  the  best  prepared,  as 
the  most  regulär  and  ordinary  in  the  course  of 
natura.  We  bequeathe  to  ours  a  field  illuminated 
by  cur  glory  and  enriched  by  cur  example:  a 
noble  patrimony,  and  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Pretor  er  proscriber.  Nor  indeed  is  our  fall  itself 
without  its  fruit  to  them :  for  violence  is  the  cause 
why  that  is  ollen  calied  a  calamity  which  is  not 
so,  and  repairs  in  some  measure  ita  injuries  by 
exciting  to  commiseration  and  tenderness.  The 
pleasure  a  man  receives  from  his  children  resem- 
bles  that  which  witb  more  propriety  than  any 
other  we  may  attribute  to  the  Divinity:  for  to 
suppose  that  his  chief  satisfaction  and  deligfat 
should  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  what  he 
has  done  or  can  do,  is  to  place  him  on  a  level  witb 
a  runner  or  a  wrestler.  The  formation  of  a  win-ld, 
or  of  a  thousand  worlds,  is  as  easy  to  him  as  the 
formation  of  an  atom.  Virtue  and  intellect  are 
equally  his  production ;  but  he  subjects  them  in 
no  slightdegree  to  our  volition.  His  benevolence 
is  gratified  at  seeing  us  conquer  our  wüls  and  rise 
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superior  to  our  infirmities ;  and  at  tracing  day 
after  day  a  nearer  resemblance  in  our  moral  fea- 
tures  to  bis.  We  can  derive  no  pleasure  but  from 
exertion  :  be  can  derive  none  from  it ;  since  exer- 
tion,  as  we  understand  tbe  word,  is  incompatible 
witb  omnipotence. 

QUINCTUS. 

Procede,  my  brotber.  In  every  depression  of 
mind,  in  every  excitemeüt  of  feeling,  my  spirits 
are  equalized  by  your  discourse ;  and  tbat  wbich 
you  Said  witb  ratber  too  mueb  brevity  of  our 
cbildren,  sootbes  me  greatly. 

MARCUS. 

I  am  persuaded  of  tbe  trutb  in  wbat  I  bave 
spoken.  And  yet .  •  •  ab  Quinetus  !  tbere  is  a  tear 
tbat  Pbilosopby  cannot  dry,  and  a  pang  tbat  will 
rLse  as  we  approacb  tbe  Gods. 

Tbere  are  two  tbings  wbicb  tend  beyond  all 
otbers,  after  divine  pbilosopby,  to  inbibit  and 
cbeck  our  rüder  passions,  as  tbey  grow  and  swell 
in  US,  and  to  keep  our  gentler  in  tbeir  proper 
play :  and  tbese  two  tbings  are,  tbe  moderate  in- 
dulgence  of  every  seasonable  sorrow  and  of  every 
inoffensive  pleasure.  Nay,  tbere  is  also  a  pleasure, 
bumble,  it  is  true,  but  graceful  and  insinuating, 
wbicb  foUows  dose  upon  our  very  sorrows,  recon- 
ciles  US  to  tbem  gradually,  and  sometimes  renders 
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US  at  last  undesirous  altogether  of  abandoning 
them.  If  ever  you  have  remembered  the  anni- 
versary  of  some  day,  wheron  a  dear  friend  was 
lost  to  you,  or  seen  to  sufFer,  teil  me  whether  that 
anniversary  day  was  not  purer  and  even  calmer 
than  the  day  before.  The  sorrow,  if  there  should 
be  any  left,  is  soon  absorbed,  and  füll  satisfaction 
takes  place  of  it,  while  you  perform  a  pious  offiee 
to  Friendship,  required  and  appointed  by  the  ordi- 
nances  of  Nature.  When  my  TuIIiola  was  torne 
away  from  me,  a  thousand  plans  presented  them« 
selves  tumultuously  or  successively,  for  immor- 
talizing  her  memory,and  raising  a  monument  up  to 
the  magnitude  of  my  grief.  The  griefitself  has  done 
it :  the  tears  1  then  shedd  over  her  assuaged  it 
in  me,  and  did  every  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
her,  or  hoped,  or  wished.  1  called  upon  TuIlioIa : 
Rome,  and  the  whole  world,  heard  me :  her  glory 
was  a  part  of  mine  and  mine  of  hers  ;  and  when 
Etemity  had  received  her  at  my  hands,  I  wept  no 
longer.  The  tendemess  wherewith  I  mentioned 
and  now  mention  her,  tho  it  suspends  my  voiee, 
brings  what  consoles  and  comforts  me :  it  is  the 
milk  and  honey  left  at  the  sepulcher,  and  equally 
sweet  (I  hope)  to  the  departed. 

The  Gods,  who  have  given  us  our  aflPections, 
permitt  us  surely  the  uses  and  the  signs  of  them. 
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Immoderate  grief,  like  every  thing  eise  immode- 
rate,  is  useless  and  pemicious ;  but  if  we  did  not 
tolerate,  and  endure  it,  if  we  did  not  prepare  for 
it,  meet  it,  commune  with  it,  if  we  did  not  eveii 
cherish  it  in  its  season,  much  of  what  is  best  in 
our  faculties,  much  of  our  tendemess,  much  of 
our  generosity,  much  of  our  patriotism,  much  also 
of  our  genius,  would  be  stifled  and  extinguished. 
When  I  hear  any  one  call  upon  another  to  be 
manly  and  to  restrain  his  tears,  if  they  flow  from 
the  social  and  the  kind  affections,  I  doubt  the 
humanity  and  distrust  the  wisdom  of  the  coun- 
seier.  If  he  were  humane,  he  would  be  more  in- 
clined  to  pity  and  to  sympathize,  than  to  lecture 
and  to  reprove ;  and  if  he  were  wise,  he  would 
consider  that  tears  are  given  us  by  nature  as  a 
remedy  to  affliction,  altho,  like  other  remedies, 
they  should  come  to  our  relief  in  private.  Philo- 
sophy,  we  may  be  told,  would  prevent  the  tears 
by  tuming  away  the  sources  of  them,  and  by  rais- 
ing  up  a  rampart  against  pain  and  sorrow.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  Philosophy,  quite  pure  and  totally 
abstracted  from  our  appetites  and  passions,  instead 
of  serving  us  the  better  for  being  so,  would  do  us 
little  or  no  good  at  all.  We  may  receive  so  much 
light  as  not  to  see,  and  so  much  philosophy  as  to 
be  worse  than  foolish. 
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My  eloqoence»  whateyer  (with  PoUio's  leave)  ii 
may  be,  would  at  least  hare  sufficed  me  to  explore 
these  tracts  of  philosophy,  whkrh  the  Greeks,  as  I 
taidy  either  have  seldom  coasted  or  have  left  üb- 
settled.  Altho  I  think  I  have  done  aomewhat 
more  than  they  have,  I  am  often  dissatisfied  with 
the  scantiness  of  Hiy  Stores  and  the  limits  of  my 
excursions.  Every  question  has  giyen  me  the 
Sttbject  of  a  new  one ;  the  last  has  always  been 
better  than  the  preceding,  and»  Kke  Arehimedes, 
whose  tomb  appears  now  before  me,  as  when  I 
first  discovered  it  at  Syraeuse,  I  could  almost  ask 
of  my  enemy  time  to  solve  my  problem. 

Quinetus !  Quinctus !  let  us  exult  with  joy : 
there  is  no  enemy  to  be  appeased  or  avoided. 
We  are  moving  forward,  and  without  exertion, 
thither  where  we  shall  know  all  we  wish  to  know, 
and  how  greatly  more  than,  whether  in  Tusculum 
or  in  Formiae,  in  Rome  or  in  Athens,  we  could 
ever  hope  to  leam  ! 


Some  of  the  opinions  attributed  to  Cicero  in  this  dialogoe, 
and  particnlarly  those  on  the  agrarian  law>  are  at  variance 
with  what  he  has  expressed^  not  only  in  his  orations^  bot  also 
in  his  three  books  De  Qffunis,  which  he  appears  to  have 
written  under  a  strong  fear^  that  either  this  or  somethiog 
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similar  woüld  deprive  hira  of  bis  possessions,  Hence  he  speaks 
of  the  Gracchl  with  an  asperity  which  no  btstorian  haa 
coontenanced,  and  of  Agis,  the  most  virtnons  king  on  record^ 
withoat  a  word  of  cominendation  or  of  pity.  Wheii  kowerer 
be  perceiTed  tbat  in  the  midst  of  dangers  bis  property  was 
mitoaehed,  it  npiist  bave  occurred  to  so  sagacions  a  reasoner^ 
tbat,  if  an  agrarian  law  badbeen  enacted^ltbe  first  triumvirate 
conld  never  have  existed^  and  tbat  be  bimself  bad  remained, 
as  he  oogbt  to  bave  been^  the  leader  of  tbe  Commonwealth.  It 
is  to  be  lamented,  bnt  it  is  also  to  be  pardoned  in  bim>  tbat 
witb  sncb  feelings  be  sbould  bave  mentioned  Grassus  as  a  man 
wbom  be  did  not  bäte,  and  sbould  bave  spoken  of  Cesar  tbas  : 
Tanta  in  eo  peccandi  libido  fuit,  ut  hoc  ipsum  eam  delectaret, 
peccare.  Yet  Cesar  after  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  did  evil  from 
necessity,  good  from  cboice  $  and  tben  as  little  eyil  as  was 
possible,  and  more  good  than  was  politic.  Of  Grassus,  wbom 
be  did  noi  hate,  be  says . . .  Qui  videt  domi  tuie  pariter  accu- 
satomm  atque  judicum  consociatos  greges  5  qui  nocentes  et  pe- 
cuniosos  reos  eodem  te  auctore  cormptelam  judicii  molientes ; 
qui  tuas  mercedum  pactiones  in  patrociniis^  intercessiones 
pecuniarum  in  coitionibus  candidatornm,  dimissiones  liberto- 
rom  ad  foenerandas  diripiendasque  provincias  ;  qui  expulsiones 
yicinomm  3  qui  latrocinia  in  agris  3  qui  cum  servis,  cum  liber- 
tis,  cum  dientibns  societates  3  qui  possessiones  vacuas  3  qui 
proscriptiones  locupletum  3  qui  csedes  municipiornm ;  qui  illäm 
SuUani  temporis  messem  recordetur  3  qut  testamenta  subjecta, 
qm  sublatos  tot  bomines»  qui  denique  omnia  venalia;  delectum 
decretum,  alienam,  suam  sententiam,  forum,  domum,  vocem, 
Silentium.    Parad.  VI. 

Tbe  description  of  such  a  State  is  sujficient  to  recommend 
its  abolition.  He  illustrates  it  further.  Desitum  est  videri 
qnidqnam  in  socios  iniquum,  cum  extitisset  etiam  in  cives  tanta 
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crudelitas  . . .  Malta  prsetereacommemorarein  nefaria  in  socio», 
81  hoc  uno  sol  quidquam  vidisset  iudigDias  . . .  Optimatibas  tnis 
nihil  confido.     Sed  video  nallam  esse  rempablicam^  noUam 
seDatam,  nalla  jadicia>  nuUam  in  uUo  nostrüm  dignitatem . . . 
Jure  igitar  plectimnr :  nisi  enim  mnltorum  impaoita  scelera 
tulissemos,  &c.  • . .  Non  igitar  utilis  iUa  L.  Philippi  Q.  filii  sen- 
tentia,  qnas  civitates  L.  Salla  pecunii  accepiä  ex  SC.  libera« 
vissety  ut  hsß  rarsos  vectigales  essent,  neqae  his  pecaniam 
quam    pro   libertate   dedissent  redderemos:  tarpe  imperio! 
piratamm  enim  melior  fides  qaam  senatus.     It  follows  theo»  a 
fortioriy  thal  i£  pirates  should  be  destroyed^  the  Senate  shoold. 
Cicero  never  eotertained  long  together  the  same  opinion  of 
Pompeias  :  a  little  before  the  death  of  Clodias  he  writes  thas : 
Pompeias,  nostri  amores,  qaod  mihi  sammo  dolori  est,  ipse  se 
afflixit.     Soon  after  thas  :  Pompeips  a  me  valde  contendit  de 
reditu  in  gratiam ;    sed  adhac  nihil  profecit,  nee,  si  nllam 
partem   libertatis   tenebo,   proficiet.     He  speaka  of  him  Xo 
Atticas  as  follows  :  Non  mihi  satis  idonei  sont  aactores  ii  qoi 
a  te  probantar;  qaod  enim  unqaam  in  repnblica  forte  factam 
extitit?  ant  qais  ab  iis  allam  rem  laade  dignam  desideratr 
nee  mehercale  laadandos  existimo  qai  trans  mare  belli  paraadi 
caasa  profecti  sant . . .  Qais  aatem  est  tanta  quidem  de  re  qain 
vari^  secam  ipse  dispatet  ?    SSimal  et  elicere  cnpio  sententiam 
tnam  >  si  manet,  nt  firmior  sim,  si  matata  est,  ut  tibi  assen- 
tiar\ .  •  The  character  and  designs  of  Pompeias  and  hb  legüi- 
mates  are  developed  thus.  Miraadam  in  modnm  Cneius  noster 
Sallani  regni  similitadinem  concupi?it.    Consiliam  est  sof- 
focare  nrbem  et  Italiam  fame^  deinde  agros  vastare,  urere. 
Promitto  tibi,  si  Talebit,  tegalam  illum  in  Italic  nnllam  relic- 
taram.    Mene  igitar  socio  ?  contra  mehercale  menm  jadidom, 
et  contra  omniam  antiqnoram  auctoritatem . . .  Qnae  minae  mn- 
nicipiis  !  qase  nominatim  viris  bonis  !  qaae  deniqae  omnibas 
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qui  remansissent !  quam  crebrd  illud,  Sulia  poiuit,  ego  non 
potero. 

The  condact  o(  the  Gracchi  was  approved  by  the  wisest 
and  most  honest  of  their  contemporaries.  Lelios,  the  friend 
o£  Sdpio^  desisted  from  bis  snpport  of  Tiberius^  only  when^  as 
Plntarch  says^  he  was  compelled  by  the  apprehension  olgreater 
evtl.  Bat  surely  a  man  so  prndent  as  Lelins  must  have  fore- 
seen  all  the  oonsequences^  and  have  known  the  good  or  the 
evil  of  them>  and  would  not  have  desisted  when,  the  matter 
having  been  agitated,  and  the  measnre  agreed  on>  every  danger 
was  ower  from  taking  it^  and  the  only  one  that  could  arise  was 
from  its  rejection>  after  that  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
people  had  been  sUmulated  and  exdted.  Hence  1  am  indoced 
to  believe  that  Scipio,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Senate^  persnaded  bis  friend  to  desist  from  the  undertaking. 
Cicero>  in  mentioning  it>  expresses  himself  in  these  words  • . . 
Duo  sapientissimos  et  clarissimos  fratres>  Publium  Crassam 
et  Publium  Scsevolam,  aiunt  Tiberio  Graccho  auciores  legum 
fuisse,  altemm  quidem,  ut  videmns,  palam,  alterum,  nt  snspi- 
camur,  obscnrius.  Acad.  Qnsest.  iv.  Mutianus  Crassus,  the 
brother  of  Publins^  and  Appius  Claudius,  were  also  bis  snp- 
porters.  It  is  beyond  all  donbt  that  he  was  both  politic  and 
eqnitable  in  bis  plan  of  dividing  among  the  poorer  Citizens« 
whose  debts  had  been  incurred  by  Services  rendered  to  their 
GOuntry>  the  lands  retained  by  the  rieh«  in  violation  of  the 
Licinian  law.  He  was  called  unjust  toward  the  inhabitants 
of  Latium  and  the  allies«  in  proposing  to  deprive  them  of  that 
which  the  Romans  had  given  them«  but  instead  of  which,  to 
indemnify  themselves  for  the  grant«  they  had  imposed  a  tribnte. 
Gracchus  wished  to  allay  the  Irritation  o^  the  people«  and  to 
render  them  inoffensive  to  the  State,  by  giving  them  nsefnl 

VOL.  n.  SS 
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occapatioDS  in  the  cares  and  conoemsof  propeity.  Tbe 
and  allies  would  have  been  indemnified  :  for  tbe  tax  impoeed 
on  them  wonld  bave  been  removed»  and  tbe  freedom  of  the 
city  granted  to  them.    The  Senate  wonld  perbaps  have  beea 
somewbat  leas  bostile  to  Gracchus,  if  he  had  not  also  proposed 
that  the  money  left  by  Attalas  to  the  Roman  people  shoold 
go  to  its  destination.    They  were  stimnlated,  if  not  by  in« 
terest,  by  power>  to  invoke  the  assistence  of  Scipio  against  the 
populär  party  -,  and  he  was  conducted  bome  by  tbem  the  day 
before  bis  death  $  which  appears  rather  to  have  been  hastened 
by  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  Senate»  than  by  tbe  re?enge 
of  the  Opposition,  none  of  whom  at  that  time  conld  bave  had 
access  to  bim,  bis  house  being  fiiled  and  surrounded  by  thdr 
enemies.    The  Senate  had  reasons  for  suspicion  of  Scipio. 
They  dreaded  the  dictatorial  power  which  was  abont  to  be 
conferred  on  him,  in  order  that  he  might  settle  tbe  Common- 
wealth :  they  were  dissatisfied  at  the  doabts  he  entertuned 
of  aay  guilt  in  Gracchus^  of  whom  he  declared  bis  opinioo  that 
he  was  justly  slain  if  he  had  attempted  to  possess  the  sopreme 
power  :  which  expression  proTes  that  he  donbted^  or  rather 
that  he  disbelieved  it>  and  is  equiTalent  to  tbe  dedaratioa 
that  he  did  not  deserve  death  for  any  other  of  bis  actione  or 
inten tions.    They  also  clearly  saw  that  a  man  of  bis  eqoity 
and  firraness  would  not  leave  unpunisfaed  thoee  wbo  had 
instigated  Popilius  Lena8>  Ojnmivs,  and  Metellus,  lo  their 
cruelties  against  the  partisans  of  Grracchus.    Opimiss  alone 
bad  put  to  deatli  by  a  judicial  proceu  no  fewer  tban  three 
thousand  Roman  Citizens,  whose  only  crime  was  that  of  de^ 
manding  what  had  been  left  them  by  Attalas,  aöd  promised 
them  by  tbe  legitimate  rdlers  of  the  State. 

the  composition  of  my  Diab)gne,  I  have  read  tbe 
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newly  foand  treatise  of  Cicero^  Dejte  PubHcd.  It  indnceB 
me  to  alter  notbing  of  what  l  had  written,  bat>  on  the  con- 
trary,  sapplies  me  with  a  few  more  seoteoces  of  illastration 
firom  him,  and  sabjects  of  remark.  It  is  amusing  to  see  with 
wbat  eagerness  a  sentence  that  leans  toward  kingship  is 
aeized  by  the  editor.  He  exclames,  Notabile  Cicertmis  die- 
tum  de  monarchis  prsestantia !  quam  in  senlentiam  pUrique 
seu  veteres  seu  recentiores  poluici  pedibus  eunt.  The  sen- 
tence is>  Nam  ipsam  regale  genus  civitatis  uon  modo  non 
eist  repreheodendam«  sed  haod  scio  an  reliquis  simplkibus 
longe  anteponeadam^  si  allum  probarem  simplex  reipoblicse 
genas  :  sed  ita  qooad  statam  suum  retinet ;  is  est  antem  Status^ 
nt  onius  perpetnä  potestate  et  Justitiar  omnique  sapientiä, 
regatnr  salus  et  «quabilitas  et  otium  civium.  Certainly>  if 
a  king  were  perfectly  just  and  perfectly  wise,  bis  govemment 
would  be  preferable  to  any  other  $  bat  it  is  childish  to  specu- 
late  on  any  sach  occurrence>  with.  the  experience  of  ages  be- 
fore  as>  leading  as  to  so  different  a  conclasion.  Scipio  speaks 
of  a  repablic  with  a  king  presiding  over  it ;  the  editor  talks 
of  monarchy^  as  we  understand  the  word.  Scipio  adds« 
Desant  omnino  ei  popnlo  malta  qai  sab  rege  est»  in  primis 
libertas^  qua  non  in  eo  est  ut  justo  uiamur  domino,  sed  ut 
nuUo.  Can  any  thing  be  more  temperate  and  rational  than 
these  expressions  ?  the  first  of  which  designate  only  the 
Utility  of  i\iejbrm,  and  that  conditionally,  and  the  last  give 
an  excellent  reason  why  even  the  form  itself  should  not  be 
admitted,  proving  the  utility  of  the  form  to  be  incomparably 
less  than  what  mast  be  given  ap  for  it.  In  going  on,  he 
praises  L.  Brutas,  vir  ingenio  et  virtate  prsestans,  &c.  pri- 
masqne  in  hac  civitate  docnit  in  conservandi  civiom  libertate 
esse  privatum   neminem.     This  the  editor   calls  immanem 
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mjuMiamfue  senieniiam  !    Yet  Cicero  in  his  own  penon  ums 
nearly  the  saipe  words  in  sn  epistle  of  the  younger  Bnitas. 
(Epist.  X.  ad  Familiäres.)   Nollo  publioo  consilio rempnblicanfe. 
liberftsti,  quo  etiam  est  illa  res  major  et  clarior.     The  sam^ 
opinion  is   also  given   by  him  in  the  Tosealan  Qoestions. 
Nonqoam  priratam  esse  sapientem,  &c.  (iv.)     Seipio,  in  com- 
mending  the  advantages  that^   ander  oonditions  qaite  pro- 
blematical,  may  attend  the  govemraent  of  öne  chief  magi- 
strate,  adds>  Sed  tarnen  incUnatum  et  quan  pronum  ad  pemi- 
ciosissimnm  statum  :  and  afterwards^  Qnis  enim  hnnchominem 
rite  dixerit>  qai  sibi  cum  suis  civibas,  qoi  deniqoe  cam  omoi 
hominam  genere  nollam  juris  commanionem>  nuilam  hnmani- 
tatis  societatem  veUt  ? 

The  education  of  kings  leaves  few  either  wise  or  honest. 
The  better  Citizens  receive  the  better  edocation :  they  are 
mutual  checks  one  upon  another,  while  kings  are  mutaal 
guards  and  fosterers  of  each  other's  tyranny.  That  in  fact, 
whatever  it  be^  is  the  best  form  of  govemment,  whidi  the 
most  effectually  exclades  the  wicked  and  anwise>  and  the 
most  readily  admits  the  wise  and  virtuous :  the  two  worst  are 
ochlocracy  and  despotism,  both  for  the  same  reason  :  in  both 
there  is  vis  consiU  expers.  Oclilocracy  is  the  more  tolerable 
as  being  the  more  transient  $  one  always  passes  into  theother, 
as  its  first  step.  Scipio  argues  weakly^  and  Cicero  perhaps 
intends  that  he  should  do  so>  in  saying,  Illud  tarnen  non 
adsentior  tibi,  prsestare '  re^  optimates :  si  enim  sapientia 
est  quK  gubemat  rem  publicam,  quid  tandem  interest 
hsec  in  uno-ne  sit  an  in  ploribus  ?  Here  is  a  petitio  prw' 
cipii  which  on  no  acconnt  can  be^  granted.  It  is  sarely 
more  probable  that  wisdom  shonld  reside  among  many,  and 
those  the  best  edocated  and  of  matore  age>  than  with  one 
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only,  and  bim  the  worst  educated,  often  of  age  not  matore^ 
and  more  often  bearing  thick  npon  him  thronghoat  life  the 
vices  of  yooth  and  the  inconsiderateness  of  childhood.  If 
Cicero  spoke  sincerely,  he  was  both  foolish  and  flagitions  in 
praising  those  who  slew  Cesar  :  for  never  was  there  a  man  so 
capable  of  gOTeming  alone  and  well.  I  will  not  believe  that 
he  was  led  astray  by  Plato>  who  asserts  in  his  fourth  book  that 
it  is  of  little  conseqnence  whether  a  State  be  governed  by 
many  or  one,  if  that  one  is  obedient  to  the  laws.  Sarely  a 
king  can  more  easily  find  those  who  will  assist  him  in  sub- 
verting  them  than  simple  Citizens  can,  and  is  nsnally  more 
indined  to  do  it,  and  is  more  easily  persuaded  that  it  is  his 
interest.  Aristoteles,  as  usnal,  speaks  less  idly  :  what  is  re- 
markable  is,  that  his  opinion  Squares  perfectly  with  the  Epi- 
carean  doctrine.  TiXo^  jxcy  ovf  wokewg  ro  cJ  Ky'  f^üh  ^  tari 
to  (fy  evieufji^ug  xa)  xaXcos,  Now  this  is  impossible  nnder 
men  worse  and  less  wise  (as  hath  been  the  case  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  years  in  the  thoasand)  than  those  who  occupy  the 
middle  ranks  in  life,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  are  nncon- 
taminated  by  their  example  and  nndebased  by  their  tyranny ; 
■such  men  as  would  exist  if  thti/  did  not.  Govemments»  after 
all,  mnst  be  constituted  according  to  the  habits  and  propensi- 
ties  of  the  governed,  in  which  the  moral  Springs  from  the 
physical.  The  Arab  mnst  always  be  free,  the  Frenchman 
never  :  in  the  Spaniard  there  still  exists  what  might  be  ex- 
pected  from  the  union  of  Saracen  and  Goth ;  in  the  English- 
man.  from  that  of  Norman  and  Saxon.  The  Greek  retains, 
and  displays  magnificently,  his  ancient  character :  combina.- 
tions  of  varioas  kinds  miUtate  against  the  Roman.  All  traces 
of  ancient  institntions  have  been  effaced  for  ages,  excepting  in 
religion.  The  Roman  people  was  merely  the  people  of  one 
city  y  its  physical  peculiarities  coald  not  extend  themselves. 
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and  were  etitirdy  lost  in  a  snecession  of  oonqnerors.  Bat  tk 
Toice  of  History  refutes  tbe  condosioo,  which  oeitain  writen 
wonld  draw  firom  tbe  celebrated  treatise  of  Cicero»  aad  teacbo 
ns  that  the  repoblican  form  of  government  was  best  adapted 
to  the  nafion>  and  that  ander  it  the  Romans  were  virtnoos  aad 
powerfnl,  to  a  degree  which  they  never  attained  ander  Idags 
and  emperors.  Their  seven  kings,  alter  two  centnries,  kft  t 
dominion  less  extensive  than  an  English  connty  or  an  Ameri- 
can estate  :  in  the  same  number  of  years»  ander  a  repoUic, 
the  same  people»  if  subjects  and  Citizens  may  be  called  so, 
conqaered  nearly  the  whole  known  world :  whaterer  was 
wealthy>  whatever  was  powerful,  whatever  was  tyrannicsl 
and  despotic^  feil  down  before  them,  or  followed  in  difectioB 
their  triumphal  cars. 

We  haye  seen  what  their  kingsdid  :  let  os  now  see  whst 
the  wisest  and  powerfnlleNt  of  their  emperors  coold  do. 

AugostQS  lost  bis  army  in  Germany,  and  comroemorated  by 
a  trophy  tbe  captnre  of  a  few  Castles  on  the  Alpe  :  so  greatly 
and  so  soddeoly  had  feilen  tbe  glory  of  Rome>  altho  roled 
by  a  sagacious  prioce,  wheo  the  discretion  of  one  was  sobsti- 
totod*  for  the  coansels  and  interests  and  energies  of  many. 

It  has  been  the  fashiou,  and  not  only  of  iate  years,  bat  for 
ages,  to  represent  the  Roman  form  of  government  as  aristo- 
cratical :  this  is  erroneoos :  Cicero  bimse! f  says,  nihil  sacro- 
sanctnm  esse  potest>  nisi  qnod  plebs  popalasve^'aisteraf.  The 
people  chose  all  the  great  fbnctionaries,  excepting  the  inter- 
rex  :  he  appointed  the  dictator»  who  is  falsely  thonght  to  ha?e 
possessed  absolate  power,  even  dnring  the  short  period  for 
which  he  was  created.  When  Fabins  Mazimas  woald  ha?e 
ponished  Minntias,  the  tribones  interppsed  their  anthority. 
The  senatorial  formala,  Videani  Ctmsules  ne  quid  detrimenä 
eapiat  Res  PtMka,  has  misled  many,  and  indeed  misled  eren 
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Cicero  himself,  who  offeoded  against  the  forms  of  Uw  when 
he  saved  the  Commonwealth  firom  Catilina.  The  rapreme 
power  was  never  legally  in  the  coosals,  but  constantly  in  the 
tribunes  of  the  peoplc}  so  that  Sigonius  is  wrong  in  his 
astertioD^  Camules  ab  omniöus  magUiratibus  condonem  ovo» 
oare  potuisse^  ab  tu  neminem.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  interference  of  the  tribunes  against  the  consnls.  T.  Li- 
vias  (1.  xliv.)  relates  that  the  effects  of  Tiberins  Gracchus  the 
eider,  who  had  been  consnl  and  ceasor,  were  conseeraied 
(which  in  arbitrary  govemmeiits  is  called  confucated)  because 
he  had  disobeyed  an  order  of  the  tribune  L.  Flavius  $  a  tri- 
bone  committed  to  prison  the  consul  Metellus;  the  censor 
Appius  was  punished  in  the  same  manner  by  the  same  tribu- 
nitian  authority.  Carbo,  who  had  been  tbrice  consul«  was 
condemned  to  death  by  Pompey  frora  the  tribunitian  chair. 
Dmsns,  as  tribune,  sent  the  oonsul  Philippas  to  prison  with 
a  haiter  round  his  neck,  obtriid  guli  (Florus,  clv.).  One  Vec» 
tius  was  slain  for  not  rising  np  before  the  tribune.  Arro- 
gantly  and  unjvstly  as  the  tribnnitian  power  in  this  instance 
was  applied,  it  was  constitutionally.  Plutarch  relates  part  of 
a  Speech  by  Tiberins  Gracchus,  in  which  the  authority  is 
mentioned  as  a  thing  settled.  **  It  is  hard,**  he  says,  *^  if  a 
consul  may  be  thrown  into  prison  by  a  tribune,  and  a  tribune 
cannot  be  removed  from  office  by  the  p^ple." 

With  all  these  facts  (I  must  believe  it)  in  his  memory, 
Cicero  still  would  consider  the  legitimategovernmentofRome 
as  an  aristocracy ;  for  otherwise  how  could  he  himself  be 
aristocratical,  which  he  avows  he  was  ?  He  wrote  his  treatise 
De  Republicä  ten  years  before  his  death,  wben  the  greater  and 
more  costly  part  of  his  experience  was  wanting.  In  the  dia- 
logue  he  is  represented  as  on  the  verge  of  a  political  world. 
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of  which  he  had  been  the  mover  and  protector,  wfaile  tlie 
elements  of  it  annoance  to  htm  that  it  is  bnntiiig  under  bis 
feet. 

He  ia  hardly  to  be  called  inoonaistent,  who»  goided  bf  the 
experience  of  recent  facts^  torns  at  last  to  wiser  sentimeats, 
oppodte  as  they  may  be  to  those  he  entertaiued  the  greater 
part  of  his  Hie.  If  any  one  ahali  assert  that  I  attribate  to 
Cicero  an  incouBistency  nnwarranted  by  his  writings,  my 
anawer  is»  that  there  is  manifestly  a  mach  greater  between 
the  facta  he  states  in  these  quotations«  and  the  cooclaaions  he 
appean  by  his  line  of  policy  to  have  drawn  from  them ;  and 
that>  taldng  his  own  Statement,  I  do  no  injnstice  to  his  dis- 
cernment  and  ratiocination,  in  bringing  home  to  him  a  new 
inference.  Whatever  be  the  defects  and  weaknessea  of  this 
memorable  and  tnily  glorious  ifian,  I  disdose  them  with  feel- 
ings  far  different  from  exnltadon :  I  mention  them  hesitatingly, 
relnctantly,  and  with  awe  :  for  in  oomparison  with  the  meanest, 
the  most  negligent  of  his  prodactions»  how  inelegant>  rode, 
and  barbarons,  is  the  most  elaborate  oomposition,  the  most 
applanded  eloqnence  of  our  times  ! 
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